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s H E N 8 now "od fs years, unin- 
„ Saged in any hoſtilities; a longer in- 
teryal of perfect peace than ſhe had be- 
Be known in above forty years, elapſed fince 
00 e toſe from her alhes after the Feria invaſion, 
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CHAP. 
XIII. 


| HISTORY. OF GREECE. 
It- is. a wonderful and fingular phenomenon i in 
the hiſtory of mankind, too little accounted for 


„„ „ „„ 


by modern writers, chat, during chis period of 


turbulence, in a commonwealth . whoſe. whole 


population i free ſubjects amounted ſcarcely to 


thirty thouſand families, art, ſcience, fine taſte, | 
and politeneſs, ſhould have riſen to that perfec- 


* 


tion which has made Athens the miſtreſs of the 3 
world through all ſucceeding ages. Some ſei- 


ences have indeed been carried higher in mo- 


dern times, "and art has put forth new branches, 
of which ſome have given new helps to ſcience : 
but Athens, in that age, reached a perfection of 
taſte chat no country hath fince ſurpaſſed; bur 
on the contrary all have looked up to, as a polar | 
tar, by which, after ſinking in the deepeſt bar 
bariſm, taſte Tas been guided in its reſtoration. * 
to ſplendor, and the obſervation of which will 
probably ever be the ſureſt preſervative «guinſt 
its future corruption and decay. 

Much of theſe circumſtances of glory to 
Athens, and of improvement, fince ſo exten- 
fively ſpred over the world; was owing tq Peri- 
cles. Peiſiſtratus had nouriſhed the. infancy. of 
Attic genius; Pericles brought it to maturity. 
In the age of Peiſiſtratus books were ſcarcely 
known, ſcience was vague, and art ſtill rude. But 
"during the turbulent period which intervened, 
things had been fo wonderfully prepared that, in 
the age of Pericles, ſcience and every polite ar 
waited, as it were, only his! magic touch to ex-- 
hibit them to the world i in n e 

he 


— 
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The philoſopher Ariaxagoras:- of 5 Plat. 
whoſe force of underſtanding and extent of ſei - Alci 


ence acquired him the appellation of the Intel- . 3. 
200 


lect, had been the tutor of the youth of Pericles, 
and remaned 'the friend of his riper years. 


Among thoſe with whom Pericles chiefly con- 


verſed was alſo the Athenian Pheidias, in whom, 
with a capacity for every ſcience, was united the 
ſublimeſt genius for the fine arts, which he pro- 


feſſed ; and Damon, who, profeſſing only muſic, 4 


was eftecmed. the ableſt ſpecularive politician 
that the world had yet produced. Nor muſt 
the celebrated Aſpaſia be omitted in the enu- 
meration of thoſe to whom Pericles was in- 


debted for the cultivation of his mind; ſince 
we have it on the authority of Plato, that pit. 


— 


Socrates himſelf acknowleged to have pro- Menn. 


fited from the nnn, of chat een 
woman. Bag 


It will not be ihe ao 1 to n Show 
the manners, any more than upon the arts and 
knowlege, of the age of Pericles; yet it may 
be requiſite to advert to one point, in which a 
great change had taken place ſince the age which 


Homer has deſeribed. The political circum- 
ſtances of Greece, and particularly of Athens, 


had contributed much to exclude women f 


rank from general ſociety. The turbulence to 


which every commonwealth was continually lia- 

ble from the contentions of faction, made it of- 
de them to go 

abroad. But in democracies their ſituation was 


ten unſafe, or at leaſt unpleaſant fi 


peculiarly untoward. That form of government. 
3 5 ä . 


3. 
C. H AP. 
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' HISTORY OF GREECE: 


compelled the men to aſſociate all with all, The 
general aſſembly neceſſarily called all together; 


and the vote of the meaneſt citizen being there 
of equal value with that of the higheſt, the 


more numerous body of the poor was always for- 
midable to the wealthy few. Hence followed 
the utmoſt condeſcenſion, or ſomething more 


than condeſcenſion, from the rich to the 


multitude; and not to the coll ected multitude 


1 only, nor to the beſt among the multitude, bur 


principally to the moſt turbulent, illmannered 


and worthleſs. Not thoſe alone who ſought ho- 
nors or commands, but all who deſired ſecurity 


for their property, muſt not only meet theſe men 


upon a footing of equality in the general aſſem · 
bly, but affociate with them, flatter them, and 


ſometimes cringe to them in the gymnaſia and 


| the-porticoes- © The ladies, to avoid a ſociety 


which their fathers and huſbands could not 
avoid, lived with their female ſlaves, in a 


ſecluded part of the houſe; aſſociating lit- 


tle with one another, and ſcarcely at all with the 
men, even their neareſt relations, and ſeldom 
appearing in public, but at thoſe religious feſti- 
vals in which antient cuſtom required the wo- 
men to bear a part. Hence the education of the 
Grecian ladies in general, and particularly the 
Athenian, was ſcarcely above that of their 


ſlaves; and, as we find them exhibited. in lively 


See alſo 
yas 
gainſt 


picture, in the little treatiſe upon domeſtic econo- 


my remaining to us from Xenophon, they were 
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To the deficiencies. to which women of rank 
' were thus condemned, by cuſtom which the new 
political circumſtances of the country had ſuper- 
induced upon the better manners of the heroic 


ages, was owing that comparative ſuperiority, 


through which ſome of the Grecian courtezans _ . . 


attained extraordinary renown. | Carefully in- 


ſtructed in every elegant accompliſhment, and. 
from early years, accuſtomed to converſe among 


men, and men of the higheſt rank and moſt 
improved talents, if th. ey poſſeſſed underſtand- 
ing it became cultivated ; ; and to their houſes 


men reſorted, not meerly i in the low purſuit of 
ſenſual pleaſure, but to injoy, often in the moſt 


poliſhed company, the charms of female con- 


verſation, which, with women of rank and cha- 


racter, was totally forbidden. Hence, at the 
time of the invaſion under Xerxes, more than 
one Grecian city is ſaid to have been ingaged in 


the Perſian intereſt, through the influence of 
Thargelia, a Milefian courtezan, who was after- 


ward raifed to the throne of Theſſaly, yx. 
Aſpaſia was alſo a Mileſian, the daughter of 
Axiochus ; for her celebrity has preſeryed her 


father's DE. With uncommon beauty were 


joined in Aſpaſia ſtill more uncommon talents ; 
and, with a mind the moſt cultivated, manners 
+ Trobe. that, in her more advanced years, 
not only Socrates profeſſed to have learned elo- 

quence from her, but, as Plutarch relates, the la- 
dies of Athens uſed to accompany their huſbands 
to her houſe fot the inſtruction of her conyerſa- 


Hon. Pericles became her paſſionate admirer, 


hh „ 


94 
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plut. vit. 
Peric. 
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; CHAP. And che attached herſelf to him during his liſe: 
x8 according to Plutarch he divorced his wife, 
with whom he had lived on ill terms, to marry 
| 2 her. We are informed, on higher authority, 
-$4- 3, W he was not Voltutiite in his family, his ſons 
09 LET being mentioned by Plato as youths of mean 
ap Underſtanding. After he was once firmly eſta- 
- liſhed at the head of the Athenian adminiſtra- 

tion, he paſſed his little leifure from public bu- 

fineſs moſtly in company with Aſpaſia and a few 

ſele& friends; avoiding that extenſive ſociety in 

which the Athenians in general delighted, and 
ſeldom feen by the people, but in the exerciſe of 

Tome public office, or ſpeaking in the general 
aſſembly: a reſerve perhaps as advantageous to 

kim, as the contrary conduct was neceffary to the 

| ambitious who were yet but aſpiring ar greatneſs, _ 

or to the wealthy withour power, whe defired fe 
 Futity'to their property. _ 55 
Policy united with natural debate * in- 

duce Pericles to patronize the arts, and call 

forth their fineſt productions for the admiration 

and delight of the Athenian people. The Athe- 

nian people were the deſpotic ſoverein; Pericles 

the favorite and miniſter, whoſe dune it was 

to indulge the ſoverein's caprices that he might 

direct their meaſures ; and he had the ſkill often 

to direct even their caprices. That fine taſte 
which Be poſſeſſed eminently, was in ſome de- 

gree general among the Athenians; and the gra- 
tification of that fine taſte was one mean by 

which he retained his influence. Works were 
eee : according to the expreſſion of Plu- 

tarch, 
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tarch, in whoſe time they full remained TY 8 2 
of ſtupendous magnitude, and in form and — 
grace inimitable; all calculated for the accom- 
 modation, or in ſome way for the gratification, 
of the multitude. Pheidias WAS; ſuperintendant 
of the works: under him many architects and 
artiſts, were employed, whoſe merit intitled them 
to fame with poſterity, and of whoſe labors 
(ſuch is the hardneſs of the Attic marble, their 
principal material, and the purity of the Attic 
atmoſphere) relics which have eſcaped the vio- 
lence of men, ſtill after the lapſe of more than 
two thouſand years, exhibit all the perfection of 
deſign, and even of work ip, which earned 
that fame. 

Meanwhile Pheidias himſelf | was executing 
works of ſtatuary which were, while they laſted, | 
the admiration of ſucceeding times. Nor does 
the teſtimany to theſe works, which are now to- 
rally, or almaſt totally loſt, reſt meerly upon 
Grecian report; far the Romans, when in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the moſt exquiſite productions of 
Grecian art, ſcanty relics of which have excited 
the wonder and formed the taſte of modern 
ages, were at a loſs to expreſs their admiration 
of the ſublimity of the works of Pheidias. When 
ſuch was the perfection of the art of ſculpture, - 
it were a ſoleciſm to ſuppoſe that the ſiſter art of 
painting could be mean, fince the names of 
Panænus, kinſman of Pheidias, and Zeuxis and 
Parrhafius, cotemporaries, remained always 
among the moſt celebrated of the Grecian os ol 
* * the ſame time che chaſte ſublimity : 
4 5 of 
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0 Ni AP. ot TO great tragic” poets Aſchylus, Sphiocles, 


and Euripides, and that extraordinary mixture 


"i the moſt elegant ſatire with the groſſeſt buf- 
foonery, the old comedy, as it is called, were 
alternately exhibited in immenſe theaters, at the 


public expence, and for the amuſement of the 


ers, +4 


lut. in 
vit. Peric. 


Alcib. 1. 


p. 104. 
t. 2. 


5 drachma. 


whole people... 
Thus captivating Was Achdhlans by their re- 
liſh for matters of taſte and their paſſion for 
"amuſement, Pericles confirmed his authority | 
principally by that great inſtrument for the ma- 
nagement of a people, his eloquence: but this | 
was ſupported by unremitted affiduity in public 
buſinefs, and evident ſuperiority of capacity for 


the conduct of it; and, above all, by an oſten- 


tatious integrity. T he whole Athenian common- 
wealth thus, with all its appurtenances, or, in 
che words of coremporary auth ors, revenues, 
armies, lets, ilands, the ſea, friendſhips and 4 
alliances with kings and various potentates, and 
influence that commanded ſeveral Grecian ſtates 
and many barbarous nations, all were in a man- 
ner his poſſeſſion. But while. thus, during fif⸗ 
teen years, ruling 1 the Athenian empire, ſo ſtrict 
and ſcrupulous' was his economy in his private 
affairs, that he is faid neither to have increaſed 5 
nor diminiſhed his pacernal eſtate 85 a ſingle 


„ 0 RE C8. 


While ſuch was the political power of Peri- 


cles, ſuch at the ſame time was the popular 


licentiouſneſs of Athens, that the comic poets 
did not fear to vent, in the public theaters, the 


| groffeſt Jokes upon nis perſon, the ſevereſt in- 50 


vectives 
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His connection with Aſpaſia was not likely to 


eſcape their ſatire. She was called on the public 


ſtage, the Omphale of her time, the Deianeira, 


and even the Juno. Many circumſtances of the 
adminiſtration of Pericles were malevolently at- 


tributed to her influence, and much groſs abuſe_ 


and much improbable calumny was vented 


againſt both of them. It would indeed be 
ſcarcely poſſible to diſtinguiſh almoſt any truth 


amid the licentiouſneſs of wit, and the violence, 


not to ſay the atrociouſneſs, of party-ſpirit at 


Athens, had we not generally, for this intereſt- 


ing period of hiſtory, the guidance of a cotem- 


porary author, Thucydides ſon of Olorus, of | 


uncommen abilities and ſtill more uncommon; | 


impartiality, and whole ample fortune, ger 
connections, and high ſituation in the common- 
wealth, opened to him ſuperior means of infor- 


mation. For what is omitted in the conciſe re- 


view of Grecian affairs, which he has prefixed 
to his hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war, we have 


ſometimes ſome teſtimony from Xenophon, 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Ifocrates, or the orators. To 


later writers, when not in ſome degree ſupported 


by theſe, it is ſeldom ſafe to truſt. Sometimes 


they have adopted reports careleſsly ; and often, | 


as we find Plutarch frequently acknowleging, 
they have been unable to develope truth amid 
contradiction and improbability. Indeed Plu- 


tarch, tho often extremely negligent, is yet our 


beſt aſſiſtant. He frequently quotes his autho- 
rities ; 


— 


weRtives againſt his adminiſtration, and even this: q BOT. 
moſt abominable calumnies upon his character. 
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—— rities; and where unbiaſſed by ſome evident £00 | 


Judice, he is generally impartial. 
We may then truſt the united 9 Wal of 
Thucydides and Plutarch, notwithſtanding the 
vague accuſations reported by Diodorus and 
others, that the clear integrity of Pericles, not 
leſs than the wiſdom of his public conduct, was 
his ſhield againſt the ſcurrility of the comic 
poets, ſo adapted to make impreſſion on the 
popular mind, as well as againſt every effort of 
the oppoſing orators . One great point how- 
ever of his policy Was to keep the people always 
either amufed or employed. During peace an 
exerciſing ſquadron of fixty trireme gallies was 
ſent out for eight months in every year. Nor 
Was this without a farther uſe than meerly in- 
gaging the attention of the people, and main- 
taining the navy in vigor. Himſelf occaſionally 
took. the command df the ſquadron; and ſail- 
ing among the diſtant dependencies of the em- 
pire, ſettled diſputes between them, and con- 
firmed the power and extended the influence of 
| Athens. The Ægean and the Propontis did not 
bound his voyages: he penetrated into the 
Euxine; and finding the diſtant Grecian ſettle- 
ment of Sinope divided between Timeſileos, 
who affected the tyranny, and an oppoſing, party, 
he left chere Lamachus with thirteen ſhips, and 


* The expreſſion of Thueydides j is of that forcible' kind which 


is almoſt peculiar to him, and to which his character gives an ad- 


ditional weight that it would hardly have from any other writer: 5 
Lege — OurcTe; wy TW. TE Eh xd TH vd, Nn 2 T6 
dans f a p67%7O- verteerꝰ . Taweyg, ils 2: C. 65. — 5 
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2 body of land- forces, with whoſe affiſtance to 8 . 
the popular ſide the tyrant and thoſe of his fac- 
tion were expelled. Their houſes and property, 
apportioned into ſix hundred lots, were offered 
to ſo many Athenian citizens; and volunteers 
were not wanting to go upon ſuch conditions to 
ſettle at Sinope. To diſburthen the government 
at home, by providing advantageous eſtabliſu - 
ments, in diſtant parts, for the Poor and dilcon- 
rented among the ſoverein citizens of Athens, 
was a policy often reſorted to by Pericles. We 
have already ſeen him conducting a colony to s. 5 Her f 
| the Thracian Cherſoneſe. It was during his fr 
adminiſtration, and, een to Diodorus, in 
the ſame year in which the thirty-years truce Diod. 
was concluded, that the depuration came from . ff. “% 
the Theſſalian adventurers, who had been ex- C. 2. f. a. 
pelled by the Qrotoniats from their attempted 1 
eſtabliſhment in the deſerted territory of Sybaris; . 
and under his patronage the colony was eſtabliſh- 
ed with which ks and en ſettled at 
Tn 1 


— 
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ceedings of its government before the Athenian 
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Sen GERN ſix years of te pages 


. truce elapſed before a diſpute between two 


of the ſubordinate ſtates led Athens into a war. 
Miletus and Samos, claiming each the ſoverein- 
ty of Priens, itſelf originally a free Grecian 


i commonwealth, aſſerted their reſpective pre- 
tenſions by arms, The Mileſians, not till they 
were ſuffering under defeat, applied to Athens 
for redreſs, as of a flagrant injury done them. 


The uſual feuds within every Grecian ſtate 


2845 furniſhed aſſiſtance to their clamor; for, the 


ariſtocracy prevailing at hat time in Samos, the 
leaders of the democratical party joined with 
the enemies of their country in accuſing the pro- 


people. The oppoſition at Athens maliciouſly 
imputed the meaſures which followed, to the 
weak comphance.of Pericles with the b 
of Aſpaſia in favor of her native city; but it 


appears clearly from Thucydides, that no ſuch 


motive was neceflary ; the Athenian government 


would of courſe take connizance of the cauſe; 


and ſuch a requiſition as might be expected, was 


accordingly ſent to the Samian adminiſtration, 


to anſwer by deputies at Athens to the charges 
urged againſt chem. The Samians, unwilling to 


ſubmit 


* 


I 
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fabmit- FRM claim to che arbitration of, thaſe 
who they knew were always ſyſtematically ad- 
verſe to the ariſtocratical intereſt, refuſed to 
ſend any deputies. A fleet of forty trireme gal 
lies, however, brought them to immediate ſub- 


miſſion; their government was changed to a 


democracy, in which thoſe who had headed the 
oppoſition of courſe took the lead, and to inſure 


permanent acquieſcence from the ariſtocratical 


7 party, fifty men and fifty boys, of the firſt fami- 


3 
SECT. 
kh! n 5 . 


4 
8 . 
1 


| lies of the iland, were taken as hoſtages, and 


placed under an Athenian e in the iland of 
Lemnos. Ek 


What 8 mentions, as an obſervation 
applicable generally, we may readily believe 
was on this occaſion experienced in Samos, 


© that the lower people were moſt unpleaſant 


* aſſociates to the nobles*,” A number of theſe, 
unable to ſupport the oppreſſion to which they 


found themſelves expoſed, quitted the iland, 


and applied to Piſſuthnes, ſatrap of Sardis, from 


whom they found a favorable reception. At the 


ſame time they maintained a. corre; ſpondence : 


with thoſe of their party remaining in Samos, 
and they ingaged in their intereſt the city of 


Byzantium, itſelf a ſubject- ally of Athens. Col- 


lecting then about ſeven hundred auxiliary ſol- 


diers, they croſſed by night the narrow channel 


which ſeparates Samos from the continent, and 


being joined by their friends, they ſurprized and 


. the new adminiſtration. Without 


5 . 11 Herodot. . 8 125 
5 . delay 
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egg. a FUE proceeded to Lemnos, and ſo dell 

cd condutted their enterprize, that they carried off 
their hoſtages W with the Athenian guard 

ſet over them. To win more effectually the 

favor of che ſatrap, the Athenian priſoners were 

preſented to him. Receiving then affurance of af- 

fiſtance from Byzantium, and being not without' 

hopes from Lacedzmon, they prepared to proſe- 

cute their ſucceſs by immediately undertaking ar an 

| expedition againſt Miletus. | 

Thucys, Information of theſe tranſactions arriving. 

ee quickly at Athens, Pericles, with nine others, 

according to the antient military conſtitution; 

| Joined with him in command, haſtened to Samos 

with a flect of ſixty trireme gallies. Sixteen of 


to require the aſſiſtance of the ſquadrons of thoſe 0 
ilands,. the reſt to the Carian coaſt, to look out z. 
for a Phenician fleet in the Perſian ſervice, which 
was expected to ſupport the Samians. Pericles 
with the remaining forty-four ſhips met the Sa- 
miĩan fleet of ſeventy, returning from Miletus, 
and defeated it: Being ſoon after joined by forty 
more gallies from Athens, and twenty-five from 
Chios and Leſbos, he debarked his infantry on 
the iland of. Samos, and laid fiege to the city of 
the ſame name, by land and fea. - Intelligence 
meanwhile arriving that the fleet from Phenicia 
was approaching, Pericles went with fixty of his 
gallies to a in Caria; apparently appre- 
henſive for his ſmall ſquadron there. The Sa- 
mians, under the conduct of the able Meliffus, 4 
h (who, as was not unuſual in that age, united the 
2 characters 


— 
— 


theſe were detached, ſome to Chios and Leſbos, * 


urs ron OF GREECE, 
characters of philoſopher and military comman- 


unexpectedly from the harbour-with their fleet, 


15 


ser. 
II. 
der) haſtened to profit from his abſence. Iſſuing — 


they attacked the Athenian naval camp, which 


vas unfortified, deſtroyed the ſhips ſtationed as an 
advanced guard ?, and then defeated the reſt of 


the fleet, haſtily formed for action againſt them, 


Becoming thus maſters of the ſea, during four- 


teen days they had all opportunity for carrying 
ſupplies i into the town. 


Meanwhile an aſſembly of e from the 


ſtates of the Peloponneſian confederacy was held 
at Sparta, to conſider whether the ariſtocratical 
party in Samos ſhould, be protected in what, ac- 
| cording to Grecian political tenets extenſively 
held in that age, was rebellion+. The Corinthians, 


Thueyd⸗ e ; 


J. i. C. 47. : 


4 


yet weak from the conſequences of their laſt 


war with Athens, principally decided the afſem- 
bly to the rejection of the propoſal. Indeed, 
unleſs an invaſion of Attica by land might have 
been effectual, the confederacy had not means 
to carry it into execution, for its naval ſtrength 


was very unequal to a contention with that of 
Athens: | 


3 735 1 dg: for which may be conſulted Scheffer's 


ereatiſe de Militia Navali, I. 3. c. 4. p. 108. tho he is not very ſa- 1 
tisfactory. I would not however undervalue his laborious com- 


pilation, which may often guard againſt the ſuppoſition of ww 
was not, where it fails to inform what was. 

4 Miniſters from Corinth, afterward giving an account to the 
Athenian aſſembly of what had paſſed at Sparta upon the occaſion 
mentioned in the text, affirmed that their deputies had aſſerted 


the right of every leading city to PUNISH its allies: Tovs ofTigeus 
* av cine x.. as 1. r. Ce 43. ; 


* 
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<A The Samians, thus a. of afiftarice. ; 
from Peloponneſus, were weakly ſupported by 
r the ſatrap, and the promiſed ſuccour from By- 
zantium was delayed. The return of Pericles 
therefore compelled them to confine them ſelves 

Within their harbour: and ſhortly a reinforce- 

ment arrived to him, which might have inabled 

: à leſs ſkilful commander to overbear oppoſition; 
En forty. gallies from Attica, under Thucydides ?, . 
| Agnon, and Phormion, were followed by twenty 
_ more under Tlepalemus and Anticles, while 

7 thirty came from Chios and Leſbos. The Sa-. 
5 mians made one vain attempt to cutoff a part 
bdrlf this formidable naval force; and then, in the 

| ninth month from the commencement. of the 
fiege, they:eapitulated: their ſhips of war were 

# ſurrendered, their fortifications were deſtroyed, 
1 they bound themſelves to the payment of a ſum 
ef money by inſtalment for the expences of the 
war, and they: gave hoſtages as · pledges of their 
* 8 fidelity to the ſoverein commonwealth of Athens. 
p Byzantians, not waiting the approach of 

6 | the coërcing fleet, ſent their requeſt to be re- 
admitted to their former terms ay ſubjection, 

which was granted. 


„„ * The Kiftorian* not vafivg Aiinguilied the Thueydides b bir 
ſpoken of, by the mention of his father's name; it remains if 
doubt who he was. Some have ſuppoſed him the hiſtorian hin- | 
ſelf 3 others, the ſon of Meleſias, once the opponent of Perictes} 
now reconciled to him; while others have imagined & third perfor 
of the name; nowhere elſe mentioned iti hiſtory. No certainty 
| can be had, and the matter is not important; but the probability | 
appears to me to be rather in favor of the hiſtorian. Agnon and 
— Phornijou become, in bag courſe of wn er farther known 
ta us, e 95 | 
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the time to the adminiſtration of Athens, — 12855 


otherwiſe little diſturbed the internal peace of 


the commonwealth; and in the event contti- 


buted rather to ſtrengthen its command over its 
dependencies. Pericles took occaſion from it 
to acquire freſh popularity. On the return of 
the armament to Athens, the accuſtomed ſo- 
lemnities i in honor of thoſe who had fallen in the 
war were performed with new ſplendor 5- and 
in ſpeaking the funeral oration, Pericles exert- 


ed the powers of his eloquence. very highly to 
the gratification of the people; inſomuch that, 
as he deſcended from the bema, even the women 

preſented him with chaplets; an idea derived 
from the ceremonies of the public games, where 


the crowning with a chaplet was the diſtinction 
of che victors, and, as ſomething approaching to 


divine honor, was held among the higheſt tokens 


of admiration, eſteem, and reſpect. 
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he of Gee : edition. at! e eee ear 
beteucen Curqra and Corinth:: defett of rhe an- 
ien ſhips of war : dęſicieut naual ſkill F the: Pe. 
| loponnefians*: ſca- -fight off Allium: acceſſion. of 
_ the Corcyrant to the Athenian confederacy : ſea- 
eb of wi apa En wa hs nee 
en : FEBS "0 LOSE EY We 
- N £STHIS AH. E680 LMS iin 11 bis 
TAE" conſtitution of 8 as we and re- 
peated occaſſion to obſerve, little admitted any 
long continuance of general tranquility : for 
ſuch was the diſunion of its parts, that each was 
always liable to ſeparate war; yet ſuch was their 
connection, that war in any one always indan- 
gered the peace of the whole; and this more 
particularly of late years, ſince it had been founge * 
neceſſary to every \ weaker” ſtate, - for 
5 againſt greater evils, to arrange itſelf un —4 
aAAlliance and protection, which was in effect to 
| acknowlege the dominion, of one of the two 
leading republics, Lacedæmon and Athens. It 
was from a ſpark excited in a remote corner ol 


the country, that immediately aroſe that general = 
| conflagration which became aged by the ö 


name of the Peloponneſian war. 
Abe iland of Corcyra, occupied in an early 
age by à colony from Corinth, became, in pro- 
ceſs of time, too powerful to remain a dependen · 
cy, and, becoming independent, was too near a 
. API, and too much ingaged in the ſame 
| ©. "Cours 


U 


naritime commerce, not to be che ri- 18. 
val — the enemy of its metropolis. It wa 
common for the Grecian colonies, even when 5 


holding themſelves bound by a kind of religions 1 
At all public ſacrifices and feſtivals, Thueyd. - 
the citizens of the'mother-country were compli- * as. 
mented with the precedency ; and, if a colony Co 84. 
Was to be ſent out, it was ufual' to defire a citi- 
zen of the mother- country for the leader. Thus, 
it was ſuppoſed, the gods of their forefathers 
: would ſtill be their gods, would favor the enter- 
. prize, and erden their taſting RT, to the 5 
: ſettlement. 100 e 
Corcyra, ene phjitons; had not yer in- 
tirely broken its connection with Corinth, when 
the reſolution was taken by its government to 
ſettle a colony on the Illyrian coaſt. An em- 
baſſy was therefore ſent, in due form, to defire | - 
a Corinthian for the Nader: Phalius, of a fami- "i 
ly boaſting its deſcent from Hercules, was ac. f 
cordingly appointed to that honor; ſome Co- 
rinthians, and others of Dorian race, accompa- 
nied him; and Phalius thus became the nomi- 
nal counter of Epidamnus, which was how- 
ever conſidered as a n not «Corinthian | | 
colony. N 5 | 
But in proceſs of time, Philthnaca? growing 
populous and wealthy, followed the example of | 
its mother-country, aſſerted independency, and 
maintained the claim. Like moſt other Grecian 
7 it was then, during many years, torn by 
C 2 ; ſedition ; 


8 
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"I *. ſedition ; 5 and a war ſupervening with the 1 


Thueyd. 
1. 1. c. 25. 


neighboring barbarians, it fell much from its 


1 former flouriſhing ſtate. But the ſpirit. of fac - 


tion remaining, in ſpite of misfortune, untamed, | 


5 the commonaliy at length expelled all the higher 


citizens. Theſe, finding refuge among the Il - 
lyrians, ingaged wuh them in a predatory war, 


© which was unremittingly carried on againft the 


city by land and ſea. Unable thus to reſt, and 
nearly deprived of means even to ſubſiſt, the 
Epidamnians in poſſeſſion reſolved. to requeſt 
aſſiſtance from Corcyra. Conſcious however chat 


their ſtate had no claim of merit with the mo- | 


ther-country, * thoſe deputed on this buſineſs, 
when they landed on the iland, inſtead of pre- 


ſenting themſelves with the confidence of public 
- miniſters, put on the uſual habit of ſuppliants, 
and betaking themſelves to the temple of Juno, 


thence addyeſſed their petition. The govern- 
ment of Corcyra appears to have, been at this 
time ariſtocratical; and hence aroſe, with the 


Epidamnian miniſters, the greater doubt of A 


favorable reception. In their petition, therefore, 


they ventured to defire nothing more than 
| the mediation of their metropolis with their ex- 
pelled fellowcitizens, and protection againſt the 


barbarians; but even this humble ſupplication | 


was totally rejected. ; | 


On the return of their miniſters, the Epidam- 


nians, in great diſtreſs, determined to recur to 


che antient feſource of deſponding ſtates, the 
Delphian oracle. Sending a ſolemn deputation 


to * they Put the * to the god, 


15 Whether 
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„Whether it would be proper for them to en- „er 5 
ba deavor to obtain protection from-Corinth; 'by Qy 


© acknowleging that city as their metropolis, and 


c ſubmitting themſelves accordingly to its autho- 


* rity? The reſponſe directed them, in clear 


terms, to do ſo; and a deputation was in conſe- 


. immediately ſent to Corinth“. | 
The Corinthians were at this time upon no 

friendly: terms with Corcyra. The people of 

that iland, naw among the richeſt and moſt 


powerful of Greece, had not only ſhaken off 
all political dependence upon them, but denied 


them all thoſe hpnors and compliments uſually 
paid by Grecian colonies to their parent fates, 
Animoſity therefore ſtimulating, the oracle in- 
couraging, and the appearance of a fair claim 
| ſeeming moreover to juſtify the opportunity for 


making an acquiſition of dominion, the Corin- 


4 


thians accepted the propoſal of the Epidam- 


nians. A number of adventurers was collected 
to ſtrengthen the colony; and a body of Corin- 
| thian phate: ng with {ome eee n Leuca - 


£1 | 
E. Sasel, Kepotas r Sh. as 1 e 
vr a Taped Gro, xc Ny#/-000%;. Sosse ba. Thueyd. 1. 1. 
c. 25 In Thucydides's account of the diſputes between Corinth, 
Cortyra, and Epidamnus, and of that which followed about Potidæa, 


; 6 


we have more authentic information concerning the proper con- 


nection between a Grecian colony and its metropolis than is perhaps . 
elſe where to be found; but we are without means of determining 
the exact 1 import of the expreſſions oH Thr widuy &; big 
Ind ao wolte ba, and we are equally uninformed of the 
proper authority of thoſe Corinthian magiſtrates whom we find, 


in the ſequel, annually ſent to the colony of Potidæa in Thrace. 


1 
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B "IT W was appointed to convoy them. 
— A., Fearful however af the naval: force of Corcyra, 
| ä which far exceeded that of Corinch, they paſſed 
by land to Apollonia, and, there kin, | 
proceeded by ſea to Epidamnus. 

No ſooner was it known at Corcyra that the 
Cortackians had thus taken poſſeſſion of a colony 
in whoſe affairs the Corcyrzans themſelves had 
- refuſed to. interfere, than the affair was taken up 
wich warm; reſentment... Twenty-five triremes 
| were immediately dif patched, with a. requiſition 
to the Epidamnians to receive their expelled 
— (for theſe had now been ſuppli- 

cating protection from Corcyra) and to diſmiſs 
l the Corinthian colonifts and garriſon. This be- 
ing refuſed, a- reinforcement was ſent to the 
ſquadron, which, in conjunction with the expe 
Jed —— and the n , | 
laid ſiege to the town. | 
The Corinthian government was nk ta 
expect ſuch meaſures. As ſoon therefore as they 
received intelligence of them, they publiſhed a 
proclamation, offering the privileges of a citizen 
of Epidamnus to any who would go immediately 
to ſettle there, and alſo to any who, chuſing to 
avoid the dangers of the preſent circumſtances, | 
would pay fifty drachmas toward the expence of 
the expedition. What the advantages annexed 
to the citizenſhip of Epidamnus were we are not. 
informed, but an allotment of land would pro- 
bably make a part, and the ſum to be riſked 
was ſmall, Corinth abounded with rich men 
| and poor; and many were found to ingage per- 
— - 
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ſonally in the adventure, and many to pay for 8 
the chance of profit from the event. But 


rintk had at this time only thirty ſhips of war, 


whereas Corcyra was able to put to ſea near four 


times the number, being, next to Athens, the 


moſt powerful maritime ſtate of ( 


ecce. Appli- 


cation was therefore made to the republics with .-: - 
which Corinth was moſt bound in friendſhip, for 
naval aſſiſtance. Eight ſhips were thus obtaine 


from Megara, four from the Paleans of Cephat- 


lenia, five from Epidaurus, one from Hermione, 
two from Treezen; ten from Leucas, eight from 
Ambracia, and the Eleians lent ſome unman- 
ned. Loans of money were moreover obtain- 
ed from the nen nene . * l. 
bans. e | 


It had been the ſertled policy of tho Corcy- 


ræans, ilanders and ſtrong at ſea, to ingage in 
no alliances. They had avoided both the 


Peloponneſian and the Athenian confederacy ; 


0 and with this policy they had hitherto proſ- 
pered. But alarmed now at the combination 
formed againſt them, and fearing it might ſtill 


be extended, they ſent ambaſſadors to Lacedæ- 
mon and Sicyon, who prevailed ſo far that mi- 


niſters from thoſe two ſtares accompanied them 


to Corinth as mediators in the exiſting differen- 


ces. In preſence of | theſe, the Corcyræan 


ambaſſadors propoſed to the Corinthian go- 
vernment, to ſubmit the matters in diſpute 


to the arbitration of any Peloponneſian 


ſtates on which they could agree; or to the 


Delphian oracle, which the Corinthians had 
| = Ss 3 ns 5 
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| 818TORY. OF. GREECE. | 
foppoſed already; farorablevs:them. The Co- 


—nachians however, now prepared for war, and 


apparently perſuaded that neither Lacedæmon nor 


Sicyon would take any active part againſt them, 
refuſed to treat upon any equal n. _ the 


Carcyrean ambaſſadors departed. 


B. C. 435. The Corinthians then haſtened to 1 * 
1.87. 1 they had gollected. The troops were already 


imbarked, when they. ſent a herald to Coreyra 


formally to: declare war x 4 ggremony which, as 


cuſtom, held ſacred throughout Greece, required 


it, they would not smit, tho they would delay 
it, till it might in the leaſt poſſible degree anſwer 


its proper purpoſe. ; The. armament, conſiſting 


of ſeventy-five triremes, with two thouſand hea- 


TY wy-armed infantry, under the command of Ari- 


ſteus ſon of Pellicus; then proceeded for Epidam- 


nus. Off Actium on che Anactorian territory, at the 
entrance of the Ambracian gulph, where, as the 


cotemporary hiſtorian deſcribes ir, the temple of 
Apallo ftands (a place deſtined to be in after- 
times the ſcene !af more important action), a 
veſſel came to them with a berald from Coreyra, 


deprecating hoſtilities,” The Coreyræans had 
manned thoſe of their ſhips which were already 


equipped, and haſtily prepared ſome of thoſe 


lels in readineſs, when their herald returned, 


bearing no friendly anſwer. With eighty gal- 
leys they then quitted their port, met the ene- 
my, and gained a complete victory, deſtroying 
fifteen ſhips. | Returning to Corcyra they erected 


their trophy on the headland of Leucimnè, and 


. they immediately put to death all their PE iſoners, | 


. EXC ept. 
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except the Corinthians, whom they der in 
bonds. nen reign as to . 1 
on the ſamme dx. 

The oppomrutieles 0 


9138 


They firſt plundered” the territory of Eeucas, 
a Corinthian colony, alt connected vvith the 
mother country: then, going to the ddaſbof Pe- 


"I 
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r both e | 
and profit, were not negledt ed by the Corcyræans. 


loponneſus, they butrfECyNene, the- nasa ürſe- 
nab of Elis. Continuing near à year uhRop·Ded 


on the Tea, there us fcarcely an interilſſtön of 
their ſmaller enterpriaes; by Tome of which 


they gained booty by others only gave alarm, 


but by all together greatly ctiſtreſſed the Co- 


rinthians and their allies. It was not'till late in 
the following ſpring that. the Corinthians ſent 8 CA 


a fleet and ſome troops to Acium to obſerve the O 
motions of the enemy, and give protection to 
their friends wherever occaſion might require. 


out 


All the inſuing ſummer the rival armaments / 


watched one another without coming to action, 


and on the approach &f winter, both retired | 


within their reſpective port. 
But fince their misfortune off Actium the Co- 
rinthians had been unremittingly affiduous in 


repairing their loſs, and preparing to revenge 


Thueyd. 
1. 1. c. 36. 


dt. Triremes were built, all neceffaries for a fleet 
were largely collected, rowers were ingaged 


throughout Peloponneſus, and where elſe they 


could be obtained for hire in any part of Greece. 
The Corcyræans, informed of theſe meaſures, 
were uneaſy, notwithſtanding their paſt ſucceſs, 
1 88 che conſideration that their commonwealth 


ſtood 
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the moſt conſiderable. members; and there was 


- ſtood. a while their enemies were members 
, of an extenſive confederacy; of which, tho a 
part only had yet been induced to act againſt them, 
more powerful exertions were nevertheleſs to be 


| apprehended... In this ſtate of things it appear- 


ed neceflary to abandon their antient policy, and 
to ſeek alliances. Thucydides gives us to un- 


derſtand. that they would have preferred the Pe- 


loponneſian to the Athenian contederacy : in- 


duced, apparently, both by their kindred origin, 
and their. kindred form of government. But, 


by. the circumſtances of the exiſting war, they 
food precluded from it, Corinth being one of 


no hope that Lacedæmon could be ingaged in 
meaſures hoſtile to ſq old and uſeful an ally. It 


d. was therefore determined to ſend an _ to 


negotiate alliance with Athens, 
A- meaſure of this kind, among the antient 
commonwealth, if they had any mixture. of 


„ democracy, was unavaidably public; and this is 


one among the circumſtances favorable to an- 


tient hiſtory, which counterbalance the want of 
ſome advantages open to the hiſtorians of mo- 
dern ages. Gazettes were then unknown; re- 
cords and ſtate writings were comparatively few ; 
party-intrigues, indeed abounded; but public 


. meaſures were publicly decided ; and ſome of 


Tate: Such particulagly, was „ ſon 
” I | of i 


the principal hiſtorians were hrs and gene- 
rals, bred to a knowlege of politics and war, 


and poſſeſſing means, through their rank and 
tituation, of knowing alſo the facts which they 
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actions of the times with which we are now — 


ingaged. No ſooner then, as we learn from 
him, was the purpoſe of the Corcyrzans knowa 
at Corinth, than ambaſſadors were ſent thence 
alſo to Athens, to remonſtrate againſt it, 
The "Athenian people were aſſembled to re- 
ceive the two embaſſies, each of which, in pre · 
ſence of the other, made its ee in * 
formal oration. | 

The point to be Sam was bighly critie 
* for Athens. A truce exiſted, but not a 
peace, with a confederacy, inferior indeed in 
naval force, but far ſuperior by land; and At- 
tica, a continental territory, was open to attack 
by land. During the Samian war, as we have 


ſeen, an aſſembly of the deputies of the ſeveral 2 © 


ſtates of that confederacy had been convened 
at Sparta, for the purpoſe of conſidering whe - 
ther the Samians, an Ionian people, a colony 
from Athens, and members of the Athenian 
alliance, ſhould not be ſupported in war againſt 
their metropalis, the head of their confederacy. 
The meer ſummoning of ſuch an afſembly, to 
diſcuſs ſuch a queſtion, ſtrongly indicated the 
diſpoſition of Lacedæmon; and the oppoſition 
| of the Corinthians, which principally deter · 
mined the queſtion in the negative, demon- 
ſtrated a preſent unreadineſs for the rene wal of 
hoſtilities, from which they had lately ſuffered, 
rather than any friendly diſpoſition to Abend. | 
It was then to be conſidered, that the Corcyrean = 
fleet was e to that of Athens alone among 
the 


enge. 


| HISTORY or /GREFCE. 
the Grecian republics; and to gain ſuch an ada 


—— tion of ſtrength, or to prevent the acceſſion of it, 


or any part of it, through conqueſt or otherwiſe, 
to the Peloponneſian confederacy, was highly 


important. In the articles of the truce, more - 
over, it was expreſſſ; ſtipulated, that any Gre- 


. clan ftate, not yet a member of either confede- 


racy, might at pleaſure, be admitted to either. 
But, notwithſtanding this, it was little leſs than 
certain, that an alliance with Corgyra, in the 


preſent circumſtances, muſt lead: to a rupture 


with the Peloponneſians; and this conſideration 


occaſioned much ſuſpence in the minds of the 
Athenians. Twice the aſſembly was held to 
debate the queſtion. On the firſt day, the argu- 
ments of the Corinthian ambaſſadors had ſo far 


effect that nothing was decided: on the ſecond, 
the queſtion was carried for the alliance with 


Corcyra. The voice and influence of Pericles, 


according to Plutarch, contributed much to 
the deciſion; and Tbucydides, tho on this ac- 
caſion he does not name Pericles, gives us, on 
many others, fully ta underſtand that his politics 
would incline that way. Perhaps, in a meaſure 
an which ſo much depended, and- yet of ſuch 


__ uncertain event, Pericles wauld be cautions how 


Tbuerd. 
5 


far he involved himſelf in. reſponſibility to ſo ca- 


pricious a judicature as the aſſembled Athenian 


people. Thoſe among the Athenians indeed, 


vhoever they were, who. guided the buſineſs, 


appear to haye aged with much circumſpection: 
the ne e with. erh was n as with 
n | he. 
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the other ſtates of their eee 


and defenſive, but a defenſive alliance only. | | 
The Corinthians, unfucceſsful in this — Thucyd. 
tiation, continued nevertheleſs warm in their | . c. 46. 


reſolution to proſecute the war. They had now! 
increaſed their number of trireme galleys to 
ninety. The Eleians, reſenting the burning 
of Cyllenẽ, had exerted themſelves in naval 
preparation, and ſent ten triremes completely 
manned to join them. Aſſiſtance from Mega - 
ra, Leucas, and Ambracia, made their whole 
fleet a hundred and fifty, with which they 
ſailed to Cheimerion, a port of Theſprotia, ver- 
againſt Corcyra, where, according to the prac- 
tice of the Greeks, they formed their naval 

camp. The Athenian government, meanwhile, 


| dane to confirm their new alliance, yet ſtill 25 * 


anxious to avoid a rupture with' the Peloponne- 
ſian confederacy, had ſent ten triremes to Corcyra 
under the command of Lacedæmonius ſon of 
Cimon; but with orders not to fight, unleſs a 
deem: ſhould be made on the iland, or any of 


its towns ſhould be attacked. The Corcyræans, 


on receiving intelligence that the enemy was ap- 
proaching, put to ſea with a hundred and ten 
triremes, excluſive of the Athenian, and formed l- 
their naval camp on one of the ſmall ilets called 


| Sybota, | the Sowleas or Sowpaſtures, between | 


their own iland and the main. Their land forces 
at the ſame time, with a thouſand auxiliaries 
from Zacynthus, incamped on the headland of 
Leucimnè in Corcyra, to be prepared againſt 


5 invaſion; while the barbarians of the continent, 


. 5 5 | | long 
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| CHAP: long ſince a nn ; 
a numbers on the oppoſite coaſt. ad 4 

8 - The neceffity among the eee 
ing continually to ineamp their crews, aroſe 

| from the make of their ſhips of war; whoſe. 

moſt valuable property, for their manner of na- 

val action, being ſwiftneſs in rowing, to obtain 

+ this; burden was excluded: inſomuch that not 

\  Thucyd. only they could not carry any ſtock of proviſions, 
1. s. but the numerous crews could neither ſleep nor 
ceren eat conveniently aboard. When the Co- 

Tbueyd. rinthians quitted the e of Cheimerion with 
L £44: the purpoſe of bringing > the Corcyræan fleet to 

action, they took t e days proviſion; which | 

Thucydides ſeems to — thought a circum- 1 

ſtance for notice, beeauſe it appears to have 5 

Thueya. been the practice of the Athenians, when action I 

* „ OO expected, not to incumber themſelves with a 

any proviſions. Getting under way in the night, : 

* 
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the Corinthians, with the dawn, perceived the 
Thucyd. Corcyrean: fleet approaching. Both prepared 
l. 1. e. a8. immediately to ingage. So great a number of 
6. 50. — before met in any action between 
| Greeks and Greeks. The onſet was vigorous; 
©. 49. and the battle was maintained on either ſide 
e with much courage, but not with equal ſkill. 
Both Corcyræan and Corinthian ſhips were 
equipped in the antient manner, very inartifi- 
cially. The decks were crouded with ſoldiers, 
ſome heavy armed, ſome with miſſile weapons; 
and the action in the eye of the Athenians, 
trained in the diſcipline of Themiſtocles, reſem- 
bled a battle of * than a ſea- fight. 
= | Once 
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any attempt at the rapid evolution of the dièc- 
plus, as it was called, for piereing the enemy's. 


vs — = — — nor — . 


line and daſhing away his oars, the great obje&s. | 


of the improved naval. tactics; but the event 
armed ſoldiers who, fought; on the decks. Tu- 
mult and confuſion thus prevailing everywhere, 
Lacedæmonius, reſtrained by his orders from 
fighting, gave yet ſome aſſiſtance to the Corcy- 
ans, by ſhowing himſelf wherever he faw: 
them particularly preſſed, and alarming their 
enemies. In the left of their line the Corey, 
ræans were ſucceſsful; twenty of their ſhips put 
to flight the Megarians and Ambraciots who 


Were oppoſed to them, purſued to the ſhore, : 


and, debarking, plundered and burnt the naval 
camp. But the Corinthians, in the other wing, 
had meanwhile been gaining an advantage, 
which became deciſive through the imprudent 
forwardneſs of the victorious Corcyræans. The 
Athenians now. .endeavored, by more effectual 
aſũſtance to their allies, to prevent a total rout: 
but diſorder was already too prevalent, and ad- 
vantage of numbers too great againſt them. 
The Corinthians preſſed their ſucceſs; the Cors . 
cyræans fied, the Athenians, became mingled - 
among them; and, in the confuſion of a run- 

ning fight, acts of hoſtility unavoidably paſſed 

between. the Athenians and Corinthians. The 

Wu dart aun reached their own. ſhore, 
wWhither 


EN Eee . 


rious part ef the Corcyrenn fleet. The crews 


nad recourſe, as uſual, to their boats; and it 


ven cemmon fer the- eonquerors, mien they 
2 ſeize any of theſe, to take them in tow 


Sreeks and and Greeks, inadvertently deſtroyed 
ma ate friends. When the 


pur 
they could recover of the u 


in the firſt mon 


of the occaſion, not eaſily diſtinguiſhing between 


4 of their unfortun⸗ 
uit ceaſed, and they had collected whatever 


dead, they carried them to a Saler harbour not 
Ae on the Theſ protian coaſt, called, like 


the. neighboring ilets, Sybota; and depoſiting 

: them ynder the care of their barbarian allies; who 
were there incamped, they returned on the after- 
noon of the ſame day, een a freſh: t 


upon the Coroyræan fleet. " 
The Corcyræans meanwhile Fu Wes as 


dering the probable conſequences of leaving the 


enemy maſters of the ſea. They dreaded deſcents 
upon their iland, and the ravage of their lands. 


The return of their victorious ſquadron gave 


them new ſpikits: Lacedæmonius incouraged 


them with aſſurance that, fince hoſtilities bad 


already paſſed, he would no longer ſcruple to 


afford them his utmoſt ſupport; and they re- 


1 


7 


d make. the men priſoners 2 but the Corin- 
thians nt of ſucceſs, gave no 
quarter; voc unaware of the diſaſter of the 
1 their fleet, in the hurry and confuſion 


wrecks and of their 
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ſolved upon the bold omealite! of quitting cheir 8 ze er 


port, and again giving che enemy battle. In- — 
ſtantly ehey proceeded to put this in execution. 


Evening was approaching, but the pœan, the 


ſong of battle, was already ſung, when the 
Corinthians began ſuddenly to retreat! The 
Corcyreans were at A. leſs immediately to aq. 
count for this; but preſently they diſtovered a Thueyd. 
ſquadron: coming round a headland,” which e 
bad concealed it longer from them than from 25 
the enemy. Still uncertain whether ir might be | 
friendly or hoſtile, they alſo retreated into their 
port; and ſhortly, to their great joy, 3 
triremes under Glaucon and Andoeides, ſent 


from Attica in the apprehenſion: that the ſmall 
force under Lacedzmonius might be inadequate 


to the pan. Waco rj took dr b OG 
by them. [6310 10 Hedi . 511535 1 
Next ay the cen did 1 not ei hokiuls, Thueyd. 


: ib rhe thirty Athefilan ſhips,” for none of thoſe bi 1. c. 529 * 


under Lacedemonius had ſuffered materially ih 
the action, to ſhow themſelves off the harbour of 


| Sybota, where the enemy lay, and offer battle. 


The Corinthians came out of the harbour, 
formed for action, and ſo reſted. They were 

not deſirous of riſking an ingagement againſt the 
increaſed ftrength of the enemy, but they could T 
not remain conveniently i in the ſtation they had 
occupied, a deſert ſhore, where they could nei- 


ther refit their damaged ſhips nor recruit their 
ſtock of proviſions; and they were incumbered 
with more than a thouſand priſoners; a very in- 


e addition to the crowded complements | 


; — return home; but they were apprehenſive that 
the Atbenians, holding the truce as broken by 


_ the action of the preceding day, would not per- 


Pos mit them to paſs unmoleſted. It was therefore 
Thueyd. dtermined to try their diſpoſition, by ſending 
ss. af ſmall veſſel with a meſſage to the Athenian 


8 | commanders, without the formality of a herald. 


This was a ſervice not without danger; for thoſe 


of the. Corcyræans who were near enough to 


obſeryer what paſſed, exclaimed, in the vehe- 


mence of their animoſity, that the bearers 
Would be put to death; which; conſidering 


them as enemies, would have been within the 
law of war af the Greeks. Phe Athenian com- 


manders, however, thought proper to hold a 
different conduct. To the meſſage delivered, 


which accuſed them of breaking the truce by 
obſtructing the paſſage to Corcyra, they replied, 
t that it was not their purpoſe to break the 
truce, but only to protect their allies. Where- 


ver elſe the Corinthians choſe to. go, they 


$ e Fr without interruption from them; but 
any attempt againſt Corcyra, or any of its 
* poſſeſſions, would be reſiſted by the Athenians 
© to the utmoſt of their power. 


' Thueya. Upon receiving this anſwer, the eee | 


3 after erecting a trophy at Sybota on the conti- 


nent, ſailed homeward, In their way, they took 
by ſtratagem Anactorium, a town at the mouth 


of the Ambracian gulph, which had formerly 
been held in common by their commonwealth 
1 * 3 a. leaving a_ garriſon 


there, 


* 2 5 9 of thai 1 Their objec ADORE was to 
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land 
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Ae, e to Corinth. Of their priſoners 5 


ger. 
IH 


they found near;cightchundred had been flaves, — 


and: theſe they ſold. The remainder, about 
two. hundred and fifty, were ſtrictly 
but otherwiſe treated with the utmoſt Kindneſs. 
Among them were ſome. of the firſt men of Cor- 


guarde 


7 and through theſe the Corinthians hoped, 
at ſome future opportubiry, to recover: their an- 


die nt intereſt 
The Core 
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authority in'the iland. 
ns, meanwhile, - had Satie 
themſelves with che bre Kin of a 
ta, as 2 claim F victor 

to the Corinthian trophy on the continent. The 


k # Fg * ** 
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trophy; on the 


7, in oppoſition 


Athenian fleet returned home; and thus ended, 
. Without" any treaty, thut ſeries of action which 
is diſtinguiſhed by the name of ie Sofern 
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or, ſometimes, the Corinthian N 
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eta 3 ods Aal Hanoi bis; Une he 


Ie HE, interference of Athens, 3 In cl becking;the 
ames of ar in the weltern, parts of, Greece, 
proved but the ſource of new. trouble es to n 

| ll-eftabJiſhed empire: yet ſuch Laa the; tre 
5 ing advantages derived, from their, A 
= that the, Athenians, unable, to hold t a Porer 
= ing province, of Bœotia, when they. had ſuhdued 
3 it, x were,already, as Thugydides aflures us, look; 
1 veg. ing toward Sicily and the adjacent Italian Mores 
1. 6.c. 90. for new enterprize, Nor v was it intended to ſtop 


© og there. Where ſpoil allured no difficulty daunt- 
ed; and the wild viſion of conqueſt was ex- 
tended from Calabria to Tuſcany, and from Sicily 

to Carthage. Pericles endeavoured to repreſs this 


Pier. ibid. extravagant and diſhoneſt ambition; and his 
& Thucyd. 
1. 1. C. 144 


f 


farily ingaged the principal attention of the 
Athenian people nearer home. _ 
The towns which the Athenians held under 


Zgean, ſome highly valuable for their mines of 


ſupplies of naval timber, ard all paying ſome 
tribute, gave Athens a near ĩhtereſt in the affairs 
Acetyl of Mactvoxia. That country, peopled 


5a by the ſame Pelaſgian race which principally 
uin. 1.7. 
Co 1. 


under 


view was aſſiſted by circumſtances which neceſ- 


ws gold and filver, others furniſhing the principal 


their dependency on the northern ſhores of the 


gave _ to the Greeks, brought afterward 


WWW 


under ghe; 


BSFORY or nk 


minion of A colony, ruled 

by princes k the blood of Hercules, and claim- 
ing exen i 2G A * of f Greece, was. Vet more 
8 17 ibarbarian, hucydides, who mult have 
perior opportunity, appears to ave 9 


| ey to. e little more of its 19 than the 
F of its kings, downward, from erde, 


ho gwas Naka in the ſexentk degree to 


Alexander |; ſon r myntaß, the reigning 
11 — at the time of. the 33 : | 2 


under Xerxes. 


Pendiccas, according. 1 fe to Tbueydide⸗ ad 4 Her ju 
18.6 4. 


Herodotus, Was the founder « of the. Macedonian 
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Thucyd. 


pn wh but later Writers have attributed 1.2. c. 9 


that honor to Caranus, grandfather, as they ſay, 


1 Perdiccas. We cannot but doubt this - 
dition to the pedigree of the Macedonian kings, 


when, oppoſed by the united authority of Hero- 
dotus and T hacydides, almoſt within whoſe me- 


mory that pedigree. had been  Judicially diſcuſſed 
at the Qlympian meeting ? 7, -Herogotus | tells us 
that. three. brothers, of whom, Gavanes was the 
eldeſt, and Perdiccas the Voungeſt, paſſed from 
| Feng into Macedonia, where the latter acquired 
the ſovereinty; and it ſeems not improbable. that 
the ingenuity of chronologers, with a little alte- 


Aae ne the PPS hes. converted the elder 


F OY (the learned 2 oddly? 3 1 OY 
Tres illos reges IO Os reſcindendos arbitror. nk Thueyd, 
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p. Peer d into the grapeficher®.” . The foun Ar of 


the Macedonian royal family however was, ac- 
cording to every account, an Argian, „deſcended 


from Temenus the Heracleid. By 4 ſeries of 


adventures, of which romantic reports only re- 
main, he acquir ed command among the” Mace- 
donians; 3.4 Pelaſgian clan, Who held the inland 
province of Emathia, othetwife called” Mace- 
donia proper, to the north Te, 1 2 chen 
eſteemed a part of Thrace. 3 
The Macedonian name, according to le. 
fabricated however, apparently, in a late age, 
had its origin from Macedon, ſon of Jupiter and 
_ Mthria. How the followers of Perdiècas came 
to aſſume it, and by what wars or Wbat po- . 
licy they acquired extenſi ve dominion; we haye 
no preciſe information ; but cifcumſtances a are 
not wanting whence. to deduce forme: probi- 
ble conjecture. The innumerable clans who 
ſhared that extenfive continent, being in a ſtate 
of perpetual warfare among one another, the 
ſituation of the Macedonians, when the Argive 


"adventurers arrived amon them, might be ſuch 
as to make them glad to "affociate rangers, 


whoſe {ll in arms and general knowlege were 


ſuperior to their own. Wulle clvil and military 


| preeminence were therefore yielded to the nec 


comers, and royalty became eſtabliſhed in the 


Handy of cheir chief the dame of the, antient In 


o 13 to he ts . abs to reign . 
years before the Chriſtian æra, and 36 before the firſt Olympiad; 


Perdiccas 729 years before the Chriflian ra, in the fourth year 


of the 12th pit. 


habirants 


guiſhes by the name of Bottica. Lynceſtis and 
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| dale; as the more numerous, remained. 8 WORE 


That the united people cultivated -the; military wes >. 


virtues, we learn from Ariſtotle, who ſays, that Arift. de | 


according to the antient Macedonian law, none . 


could be girded with the belt of honor, called 
Phorbeia (perhaps the origin of the ribbons! of 
modern knighthood) till he had killed an enemy. 

In the courſe of ſix or ſeven reigns they extended 

their dominion over the neighboring provinces 

of Pieria, Bottiæa, Mygdonia, part of Pæonia, Thucyd. 
Eordia, Almopia, Anthemous, Greſtonia, and 99. 
Biſaltia; all, together with Emathia or Maee- 

donia proper, forming what acquired the name 

of Lower Macedonia, which extended from 

mount Olympus to the river Strymon. The 

people of ſome of theſe provinces were exter- 
minated, of ſome extirpated ; ſome were admit- 

ted to the condition of ſubjects, and ſome pro-·ũñ 
bably reduced to ſlavery. The expelled Pierians + 


* 
= 


eſtabliſhed themſelves in Thrace, at the foot of 


mount Pangæus; the Bottiæans found a ſettle- 
ment nearer their former home, in a tract on the , ' 
borders of Chalcidice, which Thucydides diſtin- Thugyd. | 


1. 2. 6. 101. : 
c. 99. 
Eleimiotis, with ſome, other inland and moun- 


tainous provinces, each retaining its own prince, 


yet acknowleging the ſovereinty of the Mace- 
donian kings, became known by the. name of 
Upper Macedonia. | 

While wars almoſt. ene plas Gong 
neighbours, and frequent rebellions of conquered 
ſubjects, prevented the progreſs of civilization. 


among the Macedonians, the weakneſs of the 


D4 | prince 


py 
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211. 


Herod. l 5. 
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rf. Prince and the wants of the people concurred 
— to incourage Grecian eſtabliſhments on the 


coaſt ; of which however the principal, thoſe of 
 Chalcidice and the three peninſulas, had been 


made probably before the Macedonian kingdom | 


had acquired any conſiderable extent. But in 
ſo little eſtimation was Macedonia held by the 
Greeks at the time of the Perſian wars, that 
when, in his father's life-time, Alexander ſon of 


Amyntas offered himſelf as a competitor for the 
prize of the ſtadion at the Olympian games, it 


was objefted to him that he was a barbarian. 
The prince however proving himſelf not only a 


Greek, but a Heracleid of the race of Temenus, 


was admitted by the Hellanodics, with the ap- 
probation of the aſſembly; and that illuſtrious 
origin of the royal family of Macedonia, fully 


acknowleged by both Herodotus and Thucy- 


dides, was, among all the invectives of the 
Grecian orators in aertinnes, never diſputed. 
Thie marriage of Gygæa ſiſter of Alexander with 
Bubaris, a Perſian of high rank, contributed to 


the ſecurity and perhaps the inlargement of the 
Macedonian kingdom, when Xerxes invaded 


Greece. Alexander was a prince of conſiderable 


abilities, improved by communication both with 


Greeks and Perſians; but after the retreat of | 
Xerxes, he had ſo many wars to ſuſtain againſt 
the neighboring barbarians, that, tho generally 


| ſucceſsful, he had little leiſure for attending to 


the en of arts CIOS knowlegs among 
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We find that, long before the eſtabliſhment of ** 19 
this Athenian ſovereinty over the ilands and 3 
coaſts of the Egean, there had been a friendly 
connection between the commonwealth and the 

Macedonian kings; in conſequence of which, at 
the time of the Perſian invaſion, Alexander ſon a 1.8, 
of Amyntas was eſteemed the hereditary gueſt - 
Athens. It does not appear that this friendly 
connection was at all interrupted or impaired by 
that acquiſition of ſovereinty to the common- 
wealth, tho it extended over towns which might 
be eſteemed within Macedonia. On the con- 
trary, the alliance, which Alexander maintained 
till his death, was tranſmitted as an inheritance 
to his ſon Perdiccas, who ſucceeded him in the 
kingdom. Cauſes of difference however afters 
ward aroſe. One of the principalities of Upper Thuy. 
Macedonia was the appanage of Philip younger 4. 
brother of Perdiccas, and another was the inhe- 
ritance of Derdas, a prince more diſtantly related 
to the royal family. About the time of the Cor- 
cyræan war, Perdiccas propoſing to deprive both 
his brother and his couſin of their territories, the 
Athenian adminiftration thought proper to take |. 
thoſe princes under its protection, and ſupport 
them againſt the intended injury. Perdiccas 
reſented this as a breach of the antient alliance. 
The authority and influence of the two princes 
were ſo conſiderable, that to attack them, while 
they could be ſupported by the power of the 
Athenian commonwealth, would have been ha- 1 
zardous: but the circumſtances of the times of- 
fered a reſource ſuited to the genius of the Ma- 
cedonian 


1 


42 HISTORY OF GREECE. 
CHAS cedonian king, who had neither the virtues nor 
— the abilities of his father, and yet had abilities. 
The Athenians had juſt taken a decided part in 
the Corcyræan war. The hoſtile diſpoſition of 
Corinth toward them was in conſequence avow- 
ed; that of Lacedæmon, leſs openly acknow- 
| leged, was well known to Perdiccas; and an 
opportunity for intrigue, which would probably 
involve the Athenian commonwealth in war, with 
Corinth immediately, and ultimately with Lace- 
dzmon, occurred in his very neighbourhood. 
Thus invited, Perdiccas, ambitious, active, 
crafty, and uiireſtraived: by any principle of in- 
tegrity, determined to perſevere in his purpoſe. 
The town of Potidæa, critically fituated on 
the iſthmus which connects the fruitful peninſula 
of Pallenẽ with the confines of Thrace and Ma- 
. © cedonia, was a Corinthian colony; ſo far ſtill de- 
pendent upon the mother- country as to receive 
annually magiſtrates from thence, yet it was 
among the tributary allies of Athens. Perdiccas 
ſent an offer to Corinth to aſſiſt in recovering 
Potidæa from the Athenian dominion. He ſent 
at the ſame time to Lacedæmon to propoſe alli- 
ance with that ſtate, or to become a member of 
| the Peloponneſian, confederacy : and he carried 
_ on intrigue, not only among the Potidæans but 
alſo among the Chalcidians and Bottizans, ſub- 
jects of Athens in his neighbourhood, for the 
purpoſe of ingaging them to revolt. 
The Athenian government, informed of theſs 
em and aware of the hoſtile diſpoſition 
of LOGS judged immediate precaution neceſ- 
ſary 
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ſary to the preſervation of their command on 
the northern ſhores of the Egean. A ſquadron 
of thirty ſhips of war was already preparing in 
the port of Peirzus, to be accompanied by a 
thouſand heavy. armed infantry, for the ſu 


of the Macedonian princes Philip and Derdas. 


43 
39 * 
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According to that deſpotic authority which the 


Athenian people aſſumed over the Grecian ſtates 
of their alliance, peremptory orders were ſent 
to the Potidzans, to demoliſh' their fortifications 
on the ſide of Pallene, to give hoſtages for ſe- 
curity of their fidelity, and to ſend away their 
Corinthian magiltrates and - receive no more. 
The Potidæans very averſe to obey, yet afraid 
to diſpute theſe commands, diſpatched miniſters 


to Athens to {ſolicit a recall or a mitigation of 
them; but at the ſame time they ſent privately, 


Thueyd. 
1. 2. c. 56 


& 57- 


c. 58. 


in common with the Corinthians, to Sparta, to 


ſolicit protection, if the Athenians ſhould perſe- 


vere in their requiſition. All ſolicitation at 


Athens proving ineffectual, and aſſurance being 
given by the leading men in the Spartan admi- 


niſtrationꝰ, that a Peloponneſian army ſhould in- 
vade Attica if the Athenians attempted to in- 


force their commands by arms, the Potidæans 


communicated with the Chalcidians and Bot- 
tiæans, a league was formed and ratified in the 
vival manner by oaths, and all revolted together. 


We have ample aſſurance that the command 
of the Athenian people over their ſubje& ſtares, 
always woo was often very ene but 


9 Ta Tin 700 a. | 


as. 
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0 — . as ſeateely any accounts of the times have heen 


rn Preſerved but chrough Athenian writers, few par- 


1 have been tranſmitted to us. The Chal- 


cidians would hardly, unleſs urged by great apr 
Preſſion, have ingaged i in a revolt, which required 


the immediate execution of a meaſure ike that 


which followed. The advantages which che 
Athenians would derive from their naval baue | 


7 Fiority.. were foreſeen : they would; ravage. 


country bordering, upon the coaſt; and its rich 

produce becoming their profit, would. affiſt them 
in carrying on the war. Perdiccas therefore 
Propoſed to the Chalcidians, that they ſhould 
themſelves deſtroy all their ſea · port towns, and 


abandon their lands; that Olynthus ſhould be 
Wade their ane ſtrong place; and that all their 
would require, ſliould remove, with their fa- 


milies, to lands which he would aſſign them 


about the lake of Bolbẽ in Mygdonia; by the cul- 


tivation of Which they might ſubſiſt till the war 
ſhould be over. This propoſal was accepted, 
and the anten . ak in Sent Hacke, ig 
euted. . 1... T 6 or. 24 ee ab ey 
e | — were yet eee 1 
7 Athens, when the armament intended for Mace- 
donia ſailed under the command of Archeſtratus. 
His inſtructions directed him to gofirſt to Potidæa, 
and ſee the orders of the Athenian government 
executed there; then to take any meaſures that 


might appear expedient. for preventing revolt in 


any other towns of the dominion of Athens in that 


W and not till theſe were ſecured, to 


Proſecute 


IS FERVY O eren 
5 Sensen ute the propofed operitionis in Matedbiiia: 
855 


rfival in Chalcidiee, finding! the 'Fevolt & 
Hey totnplete” he Judged 1175 force inſufkdenr 
F effe&ial meaſutes there, and he there? 


turned” immediately toward Macedonia, to 


85 


Reer a proje&ed invaſion of che inland krontlel 1 


rena 


of that Kingdom by Phitip; ©* 22950 © 09h 


"Meanwhile che e who Kag aiffuaded. 
Wär when tlie comninoti cauſe, of cheit e 
only OY 


de 


ing to. excire Alarm and'ir lignation among theit 
allles, they prepared themſelves immediately to 


E their cauſe by force. Sixteen hundred | 


hedvy armed and four hundred light · armed 


&. 40 & 60, 


Thucyd. 


8 lac. 699 


71, & 78. 


ci vs were Rm e Kath 8 5 . 


troops, - partly. Yolunteers c of Corinth, partly in- | 


ged er i Among the other ſtates of Pelo- 


onneſus, Here ſent to Potidæa, under Ariſteus 


of Ang who had particular connec- 
rin, with thar colony, and was eſteemed there: 2 
nd. % much dingence was uſed in the equip- 


meht, that 1 it was only the Kevin day after the 


*# FF ag 


Fevolt when they arrived. 
| The Athenian government, on receiving i in- 
telligence of theſe proceedings of the Corin- 
| thians, ſent. Callas ſon of Calliades with” Hoe 
rriremes _ and , two thouſand heavy- armed t 
Joint che little 32 855 under Archeſtratus. 7b 

"NOTE 


e. 61. 


„ 


A army, with the aſſiſtance of its Macedonian e 4 


> {a aſſiſtance by Philip, n marched for Potidæa. 0 
Ls bias no longer than to ſerve ſome. preſent. pur- 
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federates, had already taken Therme and was 
beſiegin Pydna, when Callias arrived. The bu- 
fineſs of the revolted colonies being deemed of 
more importance than the proſecution of hoſti- 
bries, however ſucceſsful, againſt Perdiccas, A 


treaty of peace and alliance was haſtily negoti- 
ated with that monarch, in which his brother 
and the other revolted princes appear to have 
been included: and then the whole Athenian 


force, with a ; conſiderable body of allied infantry 
and fix hundred Macedonian horſe ſent to their, 


* FE 


Perdiccas held his ingagement with the Ache⸗ 


ſe, and then immediately ſent two hundred 


borſe to join the army of the Corinthians and 


their allies. In this confederate army it was ne- 


ceſſary to eſtabliſh, by common conſent, ſome 
ſyſtem of. command, By. election, therefore, i 
Arifteus, general of the Corinthian forces, was 


appointed commander in chief of the infantry, 
and Perdiccas of the cavalry. A compliment 


ſeems to have been intended to the Macedonian ; 


monarch. Whether he eſteemed the appoint- 
ment. ſach, we are not informed; but he deputed 
his general Iolaüs to execute the office. The 
Athenian army ſoon after approaching, an action 


0 inſued, in which Ariſteus, performing the duty | 
more of a brave ſoldier than of an able general, 


with a choſen body, broke and purſued a part of 


the e enemy 's line, while the reſt completely routed 
bis remaining amg, and drove the ſurvivors for 


0 


| 
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3 withits the walls of Potidata,” Calis, the 8 1 8 e 


* 


Athenian general, was killed; but Ariſteus, re- mts.” 
turning from purſuit, with difficulty, by a ha- 5 5 


114 


zardous effort, and not without loſs, joined 1 


— es 


defeated troops in the town. The Atheniati 
army fat down before it, and being ſoon after c. 64. 
reinforced with ſixteen hundred men under wa 


17 they blockaded it by land and ſe. 


Arxiſteus, who, notwithſtanding his error in the 0. 65. 


battle, appears to have been a man of conſiderable 
abilities, as well as of daring courage and inde- 


fatigable activity, having regulated things within 


the place in the beſt manner for ſuſtaining the 


fiege, found means to flip out of the harbour, 
unnoticed by the Athenian guardſhips. Going 


- himſelf to Olynthus, to take the command of the 
allied forces there, he haſtened diſpatches to Pe- 
loponneſus with information of what had paſſed, 

urging the neceſſity of a reinforcement, without 


which Potidæa could not be ſaved; for Phor- : 


| mion Was now o ſuperior, that, air having 
completed a contravallation againſt the place, he 
could ſpare a part of his army to ravage Chal- 
cidicë and the Bottiæan territory, and wk took 
ſome ſmaller towns. „ e 
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, Lacecſe mon : T. he Thi rty-years Truce. declar 


broken. Second Aſſembly: War with Athens re- 


_ ſolved. .- Embaſſies: from Lacedemon | 10 Athens, 


ian! rejeftzon of the wee Tee Nene N 
eee Sen e 6 V 8 J 


| "it; 15 ; from the 2 ant. renjainhe Nor Tha 


cydides, of that. complicated. and laſting war, to 


ER: the. affairs Juſt related immediately led, 


derive. our beſt knowlege of the poli- 


5 foal and military ſtate of Greece, with much | 


collateral information. concerning ſcience, arts, 


and manners, during the period when thoſe cir- 


cumſtances are moſt intereſting; that remarkable 
period when the leading Grecian common- 


wealths had a political importance in the affairs 


| of, the world beyond all proportion to their natu- 
ral ſtrength, and hen ſcience and art aroſe 


among them to aà ſplendor totally unknown i in 
preceding ages, and never in all points equalle 
ſince. If therefore, in following the ſteps of that 


able writer, we meet with circumſtances which on 


firſt view appear little; if armies ingaged are not 
numerous; if the affairs of ſingle towns, and 
ſometimes of ſmall ones, occupy ſome ſpace in nar- 


ration; it muſt not be concluded that the ſubject 


is trifling, ſince thoſe apparently little matters 


are connected with conſequences among the 
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Among thole Greeks 3 25 a 180 held. in 
ſubjetiin, the Corinthians appear to have been 
molt affected by tho riſing power of Athens: 
their commerce was checked, and their colonial 
dependencies, not abſolutely taken from them, 
were however compelled to acknowlege 4 degree 
of ſovereinty in the- Athenian people; and eo pay: . 


a tribute; nominally for the common purpoſes 
of Greece, but more really for the particular bes 
nefit of Athens. The irritation. excited by the | 


check given to their ambition in former Wars, 


and particularly by the loſs of friends and rela- 
tions in the! unfortunate action in Which Myro. "= 
nides commanded againſt: them, was thus: kept 
alive; and the Corinthians nouriſhed the ſharpeſt 
animoſity againſt: the Athenians. When there Thuey 
fore intelligence came from Atiſteus of the ©” 
tranſactions in Chalcidice, far from abating of 


FR A 


their ardor for war; they applied themſelves with 


their cauſe: The truce, they | exclaimed, 


© was already broken, and Peloponneſus infulred 
and injured.” At the ſame time the Kginerans, 
who bore moſt impatiently their ſubjection to 
Athens, yet feared to make any-apen demonſtra- 
tion of «diſpoſition to revolt, complained by ſes | 
cret negatiation among the Peloponneſian; ſtates, ba 
of the dependency in which they were held, con: 
trary, as they contended, to the treaty; and they 
| redoubled their inſtances as' they found a growing N 
ow _ e ä dif- ; 


increaſed ſedulity to excite their whole conſede : 8 
racys and perceularhy: LASSO SIDING to take up 


LIP 


HIST AY. r nr Ren. 5 
enk, difpoltion to hoſtility. Thus inſtigated, the Lia» | 


cedæmonjans at length convoked the uſual aſ- 
ſembly o deputies from he ſtates of their confe- 
DT 1 And they invited the attendance of mi- 
niſters from any other G cian rdpublics which 
©” have” 8. 1 lait to prefer againſt 
8 Athens. j) nod 

8 The aches and negonion hich flloned, 

1 afford, in the detail given by Thuecydides, ſo 
much inſight into the politics, the; political 
manners, und the tempęt᷑ ot Greece at. ibe cime, 5 
chat, Wiel the riſk of ſome appearadice bf un- 
e e the modern —_ 1 ſhall: venture 
to re ort the more matkrial parts without abridge- 
mient, ahd with the Jeaſt deviation that mayn be 
i the ex preſſion of the original The deputies 
be confederacy,'or a large proportion af them = 

e (kor it appears to have been not 4 fall meeting) 
In, ©, 87, being arrived ar Sparta, the general aſſembly; of 
the Lacedzmonian/people:was-convenedsFhere 
= _ happened to be preſent at the time miniſters from 
© 92, Athens, comimiſſioned on ſome other public bu- 
ſineſs; and theſe were allowed to attend the au- 
dience, wich the deputies of the cdufederacy. S 
All being met, proclamation was made, accord - 
ing to the cuſtom of the Gredian aſſemblies, de- 
caring permiſſion for thoſe to ſpeak who had j 
oy. 5 advance. Many came forward ex- 

5 biting various complaints againſt the Athenian 0 

Soeren moſtly little important or dubiouſſyj (| « 
founded, excepting thoſe of the Megarians and 8 


Co: 67. 


Corinthians. The Megarians urged” that, con- 1 
- BN to the e Er l y "7 a decree i - « 


e of. 


4% 


au- 
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henlan people, prohibited all cothme 


cialintercourſe by land with Attica, and excluded . 
from all ports within the Athenian'dominion, The 124 
Corinthlans reſerved themſelves till the others 
ſhould have prepared t the minds of the Lacedz- 


monian people for warmer inſtigation, and th eh 
ſpoke nearly thus : » 41.4 IL 1 23 5 ox: 7 $0 27 8 


{© Tt mii faith, Lacedæmonians, ach Thueyd. 


characterizes your cbnduct f in public and in pri 


*|vare affairs, inchnes vou to diſregard: accuſa- 


18 tions againſt" others; and hence indeed you 


$$ % 7 


ob. | 


© you of the wrongs which the Athenians were 


© preparing for us; but not till we had already 


e fuffered, and | hoſtilities were commenced, 
would you fummon this aſſembly of our con- 
federacy; in which we have perhaps more 
© cauſe than otliers to come forward, injured as 


ve hate been by the Athenians, and neglected 


< bo, op Not ha we 1 are intereſted : * 


* > TSF © 


Fay ern rot 5 R which me 55 | 
from treaties of alliance, more particular claim 


+] Hor protection. Corcyra, capable of fur- 


0 © niſhing a fleet to Peloponneſus, ſuperior to 


that of any republic of our confederacy, is al 


| ready raviſhed from us; and Poridza, out 
moſt important poſt for Holding. dominion ar... 
6 carrying on commerce in Thrace, is at 7275 55 


0 Ene beſieged. 


PE. e e 


8 4 


n the juſt praiſe of moderation and equity, 
hut yo remain ignotant of the tranſactions 
gf forein. ſtates. Often we have foreyarned | 


I, 1. e 5 8 


15 "HISTORY -OF GREECE. - 
15 Nor can we avoid Laying that theſe injuries, 


which we. have thus ſuffered, are in great 


© meaſure to be imputed to you. After the Per: 
0 * ran war, you permitted the Athenians to fortify 
* their city, then to build their long walls; and 
7 till you have continued to look on, tua walk, 


0 ing to be virdicatars of the freedom. of Greece, 


* - , 


Pons * 5 own a bur 3 e fk now 


£ the convention of this afſembly has been with 
* difficulty obtained; and even now we meet 
5 apparently net for the purpoſe which gught 

*. to. be the object of aur conſideration... For is 
5 this a time to inquire whether we have been 
t injured? No, rather how we ſhall repel injury, 
© You haye the reputation of being proxident 

*.and circumlpedt ; but facts do not Juſtify the 
F report. The Perſians, we know, came againſt 

Peloponneſus from the fartheſt parts of the 
'F earth, before yqu had made any adequate pre: 
paration for defence ; ; and now. you. are 


I equally x remiſs againſt the Athenians i in your | 


2 neighbourhood, Thus, as. the barbarian failed 


< principally through 75 own miſconduct, ſa, 
their errors, and Not 495. ſupport; have . 


4248 


be the 5 Let it not ieee be ima- 
* gined that this expoſtulation i is prompted by re» 
* ſenttnent; we expoſtulate with gur friends 

| ; who err; we Erimunate our eee who i . 
b jur e us. | | { 

. you ſeem not to be aware „ Kind of 


4 wi e re, and how Ray they 
* differ 


J ðͥ / ð ot eo 


© quick, you dilatory ; 


© their country, as 
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inſomuch that 


through their celerity in executing whatever 
* they propoſe, they ſeem to have the peculiar 
faculty of at the ſame time hoping and'-poſ- 
5 * ſeſling · Thus they # peas ever, amid labors 
5 3 


and 


1 
; « differ from you. They are reſtleſs and che- SECT. 
ming, and quick to execute theirſchemes: You — 
are ever bent upon the preſervation of what 
you poſſeſs; averſe to projects; and in exe- 
_ © cution, even of neceſſary meaſures, deficient. 
+ They, again, are daring above their ſtrengrh, | 
© adventurous even beyond their own opinion of 
+ prudence, and full of hope in the midſt of miſ- 
fortune. It is your diſpoſition always to do leſs 
than your power admits, to heſitate even when 
acting on the ſureſt grounds, and to think 
© yourſelves never free from danger. They are 
they fond of roaming, 
you more than all others attached to your 
„ home; they eager to make acquiſitions in any 
© diſtant parts, you fearful; in ſeeking more, to 
* injure what you already poſſeſs. They puſh 
victory to the utmoſt, and are leaſt of all men 
dejected by dan expoſing their bodies for 
as if they had no intereſt in 
« them, yet applying their minds in the public 
© ſervice, as if that and their private intereſt 
© were: one. Diſappointment of a propoſed ac 
© quiſition they conſider as loſs: of what already 
© belonged to them; ſuceeſs in any purſuit they + 
* eſteem only as a ſtep toward farther acquiſition 3 | 
* and, defeated in any attempt, they turn im- 
F mediately to ſome new project by which to 
make themſelves amends: 


* 
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— ad dangers, injoying nothing, through ſedu⸗ 
lity to acquire; eſteeming that only a time of 


os 8 3 which! they are proſecuting their 


8 projects; and holding reſt "as ia! greater evil 
than the-moſt laborious -buſinefs. To ſam up 
Mi their character, f it may be truly ſaid, that they 
were born neither to .injoy Forer I, 
bor to ſuffer others: to inſoy it. 7 
When ſuch a commonwealth is A to 
4 you, Lacedzmonians, you ſtill delay. Lou 
1 conſider thoſe only as your enemies Who 
avow hoſtility; thinking to preſerve peace 
through your antiquated. /maxims' of policy 
A and equity, defending yourſelves but offend- 
Ding none, which are no longer fit for theſe 
8 5 times. It has been by other maxims, new 
arts, and by a policy refined through modern 
experience, that Athens has riſen to a great- 
neſs which now threatens us all. Let this 
then be the term of your dilatorineſs: give at 
length that aſſiſtance to your allies which, by 
the ftipulations of our confederacy, you owe 
© them, and relieve the diſtreſſed Potidæans. 
This can no longer be effectually done but by 
an immediate invaſion of Attica; which is the 
© meaſure” neceſſarily to be taken, unleſs you 
„would leave a friendly and "kindred people a 
prey to your moſt determined enemies; and 
. compel us, diſpoſed by every conſide- 
ration of intereſt, affection and 9 — to 
maintain our 'commeRich\ with. "you ire ugh 
deſpair. to ſeek» ſome new ne Conſult 
2 hen our 6 intereſt, * do not dim 
D 5 „„ | * that 


« 5 * 


F 


0 


Was alloy 


"i 


. . Gegde Mbps which your e b. 


©. forefathers ha ve tranſmitted 70 You, Cong | 
The Athenian miniſters judged it 5 Thueyd,., 
neither to the dignity of their commonwealth, L 1. c: 724 
nor to the commilſſion/qnder: which they acted, 
to anſwer particulafly to the charges thus urged 


by tbe deputies of the Peloponneſian confede- 
N racy before the Lacedæmonian people; yet theß 


&ht it not proper on ſuch an occaſion to be 


. intirely ſilent· They applied therefore to the 


ephors for leave to addreſs the aſſembly, which 
d"them », and they ſpoke to the fol- . 
lowing purpoſe: T bey conſideted themſelves, 73. 


5 they ſaid, e not at all in preſence of choſe who 
bad any right td aſfume connizance of che 


conduct of the Athenian commonwealth or of 


+ MY its allies; yet as they bad been ſo publicly 


„ Witneffes to ſo virulent an invective againſt 


thoſe inwhoſe ſervice they were commiſſioned, 


they thought it proper to admoniſh the aſſem- 
© bly not to determine lightly and haſtily con- 


deerning a matter of very great moment. Hav- 


ing then mentioned the merit of the Athenian c- 73 K. 


people with all Greece in the two Perſian inva- 
ſions, and the ſenſe which the Lacedæmonians 
| themſelves at the time expreſſed of it, they pro- 

| _ ceeded t60bſerve;'® That the command of the . 7; 
_ © Athenian people among the Grecian ſtores had 
* been 1 not wo 1g but by: the, 


þ £7 4d 


8 br” Th neue * 1 fm EN page gelder be x6}, wry 
J chdibes cular i hub. Cum igitur ad Lacedzmonioruth magi- 

N acceſſiſfent. Tts tranflation is fun by the conthing ud 
by other paſſuges of the ä r 
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THAT: « ©, dereli&ti 
wn © conſent, and even at the ſolieitation of the ſus | 
bordinate tepublics: that they had a fair in- 
tcdtereſt in ſo glorious a; poſſeſſion, ſo konorably. 

earned, which their reputation, not leſs than 


| HISTORY OF GAEECE, 
a of the Lacedtmonjans, and by the 


© the advantages of command, would urge them 


4 to maintain; and that even their juſt appre· 
"4 henſions forbad them to relinquiſh it, fince.the 


© jeatouſy of the Lacedæmonians, long apparent, 


and now particularly evident in the tranſaction 


* of the preſent day, amply demonſtrated what 
©'would be their danger in ſurrendering the 


ſfmalleſt portion of their preſent power. They 


then endeavored to palliate, but they were in- 
deed equally unable to deny as to juſtify, the 
general deſpotiſm of the Athenian people over 
their ſubject ſtates, and the particular meaſures 
of ſeverity which had been taken againſt ſome 
of them. In concluſion they aſſerted, that the 


truce was not broken by them, neither had they 


yet to complain that the Lacedzmonians had 


broken it. They exhorted therefore perſeve- 
©  rance in peaceful meaſures; they claimed for 
their commonwealth the juſtice to which it was 
intitled hy the ſtipulations of the exiſting treaty, 
which directed a mode of judicial proceeding 
for the determination of diſputes that might 


ariſe; and they declared themſelves, in the name 


of their commonwealth, ready to abide: judge- 


ment accordingly. Should the Lacedzmo- 
© nians determine to refuſe ſuch juſtice, they ſub- 


| © minted their cauſe to the gods, who had been 
-- invoked to atteſt the _—_ and their com- 
>; FOI - 5 monwealth | 


be immediately commenced, Archidamus came +» +. 
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* command to the utmoſt. : 
When the Athenians had concluded, the to 85 


; ©. monwealch- would defend irſelf and its Ju 1 * . 


| rein miniſters were required to withdraw, and i it l. . 647g. 


remained for the Lacedæmonians to debate and 
to decide upon the queſtion. Thucydides, in bis | 
exile, as himſelf informs us, had opportunities, 1. 5. 6. ac. 


nat open to many foreiners, for acquiring infor- 


mation concerning the internal tranſactions of 
the Lacedzmonian ſtate. After the greater 


number of ſpeakers, he proceeds to relate, had, L 1. e. 9. : 
. declared their opinion. that the Athenians had 1 
already broken the truce, and that war ſhould 


1 


forward. Archidamus was the prince who, 
above thirty years before, had deſerved ſo well 


of his country by his conduct in the Helot re- 
bellion. In advanced age he maintained the re- 


putation of a wiſe*and moderate man; and he 


den addreſſed the aſſembly thus: I, Lacedæ- 6. .. 


monians, have had experience of many wars, 


5 c © and I ſee thoſe among you, my. equals 1 in age, 


© who will not, as happens to many through in- 
experience, urge war as in itſelf deſirable, or 
* in its conſequences certain. Within Pelopon-. 5 


© neſus indeed, againſt bordering. ſtates, When 


* hoſtilities ariſe, deciſion may be quick; and, 


= the forces on both ſides being the ſame in kind, 


4 the preponderancy of one or the other may be 


72 ſubje& of calculation. But the war now 


ed is widely different: eee 50 1 
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Ba“ be th bY 4 fal kh m our frontier, againſt Ale 
= ; whoſe fleets command the ſeas, who are ſupe- 
_— riot to every Grecian ſtate in wealth, popula- 
F tion, and forces, cavalry as Well as Tofantry, 95 
3 * «and who! beſides have under their dominion 
1 7 80 many tributaty ! Ities. In our preſent unpre- | 
© © pared fituation, to What, then, do we traft for 
== © ſucceſs againfl ſuch an enemy? To oor fleet? 
«Ns; we are too, infbrior, To dur riches?” Far 
less; neicher out public treafufe nor our pri- 
8 phaſe „te wealth can bear any cemparton with” 
Bs | | theirs. We ate pertor,' it is ſud, in our 
rue. force of infantry; and we will ravage their 
. RO N country. But they have large poſſeſſions, fe 
= a FF * beyon the reach of your infantry, and a fleet 
1 that will come and go with the produce, un- 
—_ .  -- * © diſturbed by any force that you can oppoſe to 
det; while your irreſiſtible infantry Will Malve 
© amid the devaſtation itſelf has made. Inſtead 
therefore of bringing your enemy immediately 
to terms by ſuch meaſures, I rather fear you 
vill leave the War as an „ Peppe. to pd ang 
c "poſterity, ' 4 LES. A | 
1 55 Let it not ver ve Anga- wer Ladeiſe 
d .o ſuffer tamely the oppreſion of our allies, or to 
e leave deſigns againſt ourſelves unnoticed till the 
moment of execution. Let us, on the contrary, - 
. prepare for war; let us endeavor to extend 
Four alliances, even among barbarous nations, 
„if either naval or pecuniary aſſiſtance can be 
obtained from them; let us contribute liberally 
from our private properties to form à public 
© 12700] fund equal to We probable. need. But in the 
36d © mean 


"x Ws... 4 * * 


— 
4 
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c 


. 


i mean time let an embelh be ſent to Attics ; ; 4187. 


unrbr er enk. 1 


* 


„and, if our reaſonable demands are complied = — 
with, our buſineſs will thus have its beſt con- 


4 cluſion. In all events however; till we are fully | 


prepared for war, let their country remain un- 


hurt. It is a pledge always ready to our hands, 
the value of net we One not 18 | 


£ diminiſh. + HTC. 
Nor let it be cappoſed thi thi delay, which 1 


1 I adviſe, will mark any puſillanimity. War is 
a bufineſs leſs of arms than of expence, which 


© alone can make arms efficacious ** ; eſpecially | 
** Lin the conteſt of u continental with 4 watitiwe 
people. Money therefore muſt in the fl | 
c Fora be provided. As, for that flownefs 5. c. 84, 15. 
« dilatorineſs, - with Which you have heard 


"i yourſelves upbraided, they flow from thoſe i in- 
4 * ſtitutions of our anceſtors, which teach us, in 


public as in private life, to be modeſt, 7 


and quſt. Hence it is our character to be, Teſs | | 
chan all others, either elated by proſperity or: 


82 +> 24 Fx 


dejected by misfortune : hence we are neither 


20 be-allared by the” flattery which we have 


been hearing, nor irritated by the reproach ; 


b 7 hence we are at the ſame time warlike and cir- 


cumſpect; and hence we ſhall not be diſpoſed 


3 « to utter founding” words againſt our enemies, 
$  when* wer are unable to follow them 3 by 
deedd. ee WS 5 4 


Let N Wen wander from! Woſe bil 


: . and eg of our forefathers, throigh 
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* 


ntsroav or oltre. 


* * which out ſtate has long flouriſhed great arid: 
* free, and beyond all others glorious : nor let 
us hurry, in one Mort portion of a day, to 4 
1 detifioni, which muſt involve with it the lives + 
© of many individuals, the fortunes of many fa- 
e „miles, the fate of many cities, and our own. 
©. glory. Other ſtates may be under neceflity of 
* —.— meaſures haſtily: our ſtrength gives us 
* the option of leiſure. Since then the Athe- 
© nians profeſs themſelves ready to ſubmit the 
£ 7 Jens of complaint to a legal deciſion, it ap- 
rs: little conſonant to juſtice to proceed 
i againſt thoſe as decidedly criminal, who offer 
5 e, mu for trial. Let your determination 
+...  * therefore be to ſend an embaſſy to Athens, but 
2 in the mean time to prepare for war. Thus, 
© more than by any other meaſure, you will be 
= f © formidable to your adverſaries; and thus you 
ji | Will beſt conſult boch your. advantage, and "wo | 
| c © honor,” 
Thucyd, .. The effed 8 5 this lenſible and diſpaſtionats | 
[, 1. 6c 86. diſcourſe ſhould have had, was obviated by the 
2 following blunt ſpeech of the ephor Sthenelaidas: 
I be verboſe oratory of the Athenians I do not 
comprehend. They have been large in their 
bon praiſe, but their injurious conduct to- 
: Ward our allies, and toward Peloponneſus, they 
have not denied. If their behavior formerly 
0 againſt the Perſians was praiſeworthy, and is 
no againſt us the reverſe, they deſerve double 
« puniſhment; for ceaſing to mM -mertorious,.and 4 
t for becoming culpable. We have not yet 
s . our conduct; dass if we are 11 wo 5 
CT. ma 155 
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1 ſhall not naw, ovetlaok the wrong done to our e 


$ allies, nor delay to revenge it. Otherz have — 


money, and ſhips, and horfes : we have good 
+ allies, who ought not to be abandoned to the 
Athenians. Nor are ſuch diſputes to be deter- 


t mined by words and legal proceſs, It has not 
f been. by words that — have been. injured, 


CE a t £7  W 


. with our mot n nor let any one per⸗ 


= f ſuade that when we are injured, we gught to 
deliberate. Thoſe rather ought to take long 


| 5 time for deliberation who mean to commit in- 
jury. Let your determination therefore, Lace- : 


7 een be, as becomes the dignity of 
Sparta, for war: nor ſuffer the Athenians to 


“ increaſe in power, nar betray: your allies, but 


vith the help of the bade, let us march 1WAit 
k thoſe who; wrong us.“ 15 


Sthenelaidas, having thus 4 eie e er hneyd, 


in the function of his office, to put the queſtion * 


to the aſſembly. A clamor being raiſed on each 


, fide (for j in the Lacedzmonian aſſembly. votes 
were given by the voice, and nqt, as at Athen. 
by filently holding up hands, or by the pense 

ſecrecy of a ballot) the ephor declared he could 

_ not diſtinguiſh which had the majority. Think+ 


ing therefore, as Thucydides ſuppoſes, that the 


neceſſity of manifeſting more openly his party, 
would urge every one the rather to vote for war, 


he put the queſtian again thus: Whoever is 


of opinion that the truce is braken, and that 


* the Athenians have been the aggreſſors, let 


| « him 80 to ebe fide ; ; whoever i is of the contrary 
. 6 


opinion, 


cn 


— — 


RY © * 8 15 7 TI 
opinion, t0 che ocber ſide Upon the diviion 


„ atlarge-majority append: for che affirmative. 
The deputies of khe allies being chen called, 


Voere informed of the determination; and farther 
told, that it Was the wiſh of the Lacedemonians 


tothave another mesting of deputies from all the 
Rates of the confederacy, who ſhould come au- 


: thorized and prepared to decide, both Concern- 


ing peace and war, and how the war, if reſolved 
upon, ſhould be carried on. With this the aſ- 


ſembly broke up: the deputies of che allics 5 
haſtened to their ſeveral homes: the Athenian 


miniſters waited to finiſſi 


p N & 4 pol 
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Thucyd. 
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{--the buſineſs of weit 
commiſſion, and then returned to Athens. 
The Lacedæmonian government was now de. 
termined for war; not ſo much, according 0 
the hiſtorian of the times, influenced by the re- 
preſentations of their allies, as by their on ap- | 
- prehenfions, of the growing power of Athens, 
The Athenian dominion, within Greece, bad in- 
decd been greatly contracted by the conditions 
al the Thirty years truce; and by the loſſes which 
led to it; but the remaining empire had been 
gaining conſiſtency, during fourteen years Whien 
bad ſince elapſed under the able adminiſtration of 
Pericles; its force was now ſuch that ne fingle 
ſtate of Greece could undertake to cope with it; 
and even the extenſive confederaey over which 
Lacedæmon preſided, was, at the inſtant, far 
from being in condition to begin hoſtilities. T6 
acquire a ſanction therefore to their undertaking, 
which might ſpred incouragement among thoſe 
e in it, they ſent a ſolemn deputation to 
tel e | Delphi, 


5 | HISTORY or GREECE: „ 


Delphi, to inquire of the god if chey 8 2 
for ſueceſs. According to report (ſo Thucydides — * 
expreſſes himſelf) che god aſſured them, That, 
if they carried on the war with becoming vigor, 
© they would be victorious; and that his 1 | 
/ ſhould attend them invok ed or-uninyoked,?. > 
--Meatwhile the Corinthians were ſedulous in . % 
cCadmpaſſing the ſeveral ſtates of the confederacy 
ſeparately; endeavoring to alarm their fears 
and excite their indignation, and to promote by 
every poſſible, method the; reſolution for war. 
Accordingly when the aſſembly met at Lacedæ- 
mon, and the great queſtion as propoſed, moſt 
of the depuries were vehement. in accuſation;pf 
che Athenians, and in requiſition of: the inime- 33 
diate commencęement of hoſtilities, The Corin- 2 
thians, in purſuance of their former policy, re- 
ſeryed chemſelves to the laſt, and then/ſyoke 
bande 8 * ee 9 8 107% 1019 53%} 17 . 
We no longer, bots 1 BN blame the . e. 140. 
1 cedemonians, Who, having NOW, reſolved on = 
©. war, have ſummoned. this aflembly to deſire its 
| « concurrence: in the reſolution. Preſiding over 
the confederacy, the general {proſperity re- 
quires that they ſhould pay due attention to 
their own particular ſituation and circum- 
ſtances; and hence aroſe their, paſt, delay: 
while the honors we pay them, and the com- 
| mand with which they are inveſted; impoſe on 
. them tlie duty of conſtantly conſulting the 
1 q Welfare of the whole; and hence flows. their 
; _* preſent determination. It were needleſs, we 
1 are . N to Boer >the . you a 
| nes 5 N * who 85 


— 
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„ How: — ry behaves us £0 8 our — 
 -againſt them; but it imports the people of the 
- - inland commonwealths to effect, that, unleſs 
they ſupport the maritime ſtates, not only they 
Will be deprived of the many advantages which 
aa gectue, even to them, from maritime com- 
I merce: but if they look on till we ars ſubdued, 
e ©xheir ſubjection muſt follow; ſothat, ultimately, 
we are all equally imoreſted. in the matter on 

_ + which we are going to decide; differing more 

in regard co che time hen we may expeft tho 
evil to fall aon un, n me in when 

Ait will affect u. * 

- Thucya, © It is then to repel and to prevent 8 
in 1, not with any ambitious view, that we are 
| « cartieſt for war. Our cauſe of complaint againſt | 
| 5 Athenians is ample : but when we have 
VL rxedreſſed opr wrongs, peace will be our object. 
Nor have we reaſon to doubt of ſucceſs. Our 
land- force is greater than theirs, and in mili- 
_ ©'tary Kill we. excel them; and ſurely a more 

unanimous zeal may be expected in our confede- 
ftacy than in theirs. They are ſtrong at ſea : bur 
- - * if we duly employ the means which we ſeye- 
* rally poſſeſs, and add the wealth which we may 


* from Delphi is and Olympia, ye" on 


„ 
213 Ic appears cone vue: ſome. thing ones a, 2 
e. 143, and þ n. e. 2) that through fome revolution not parxicu - 
Jarly mentioned by hucydides, . but probably a confequence of 
the Phirty: years truce; not only Delphi was again brought under 
Eacedæmonian influences but the Phocian: people were gained to 


ihe Lacedæmonian intereſt; or, which would operate t the ſame 
| poepoſe were put dere bi / 


AtsToRT or enkrer. e 


+ ear chem eren on tat Qeriett.” The tifer 8 
© of greater pay would intice rhe pep & bf their ho 
© alliancEfrond their fefvies; for ft Il t0 be re 
© membered; that the power of Athens confilts 
© more” in_a pufchafed than à Hatice fore; 
whereas ours depends lefs upon our riches than - 
upon durfelyes. One naval vidtory would 
© therefore | probably complete Our 8 3 50 
Should that not immediitel/ Be Obtälged, 
© their matitime RHI III bon Neale te e e 'E 
© any "advange, for ours will of courſe improve : 
© with increaſed expetietice.” But event Without 15 
2 ſuperiority at Tea, we poffeſ e e 
to diſtreſs hem; "aniong! which” we . 
© reckoni as very ionen 1 5 ealy W 8 io 
1 * gaining their allies. ©" © | 
It is however not ei pur; poſe to p erſüade 
vou that the diſpute before us abies choſe, 
| © (hich, for ages,” kave bern commlnibn within 
- Greece, of each republic with its -eighbour, 
© of nearly equal force, concerning the limits of ; 
© their reſpective territories. On the contrary, 1 5 5 
it deſerves your moſt ſerious conſideration, | a 
* that the Athenians have attained a degree of 
© power to inable them to contend® with us al! 
together: and, what is diſgraceful to 'Pelo- 
© ponnefus even to mention, the queſtion is, 
© whether we ſhall remain ens Tan or . 
come their ſubjects. Our fathers were the 
a © vindicators of the freedom of Greece, We ll 
| rt indeed of their worth, if we cannot main- 
1 tain our own freedom 3 and while: weanxiouſly 
_ © oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of monarchy i in any 
Vol. I. „ . 
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15 
* ſures to reduce that proud republic which is 


16 


To undargo any labor an rike a any. „ 
de Winden cauſe, hath Hoh us 
ag an hereditary, rule of conduct. II would it 


2 vs non tg dexiate from it; and ſo 


much richer and ore powerful as we are than 
x See refathers, ;to, loſe in the. midſt of abun- 
dance what, the / Bained, in penury. Let us 


4 


£ promiſe. of his favor in it. All Greece will be 
vn * with us; and right. is on our fide ; ag not only 


Pes e e prove, | but. the god. has teſtified. by 


* Norer.ch ere be delay; for be it remembered 
© that "the Potidzans, Dorians, and our kinſ- 
men, are. ,Atathis., time beſieged by an Toman 
army. Let us therefore immediately take mea- 


4 aiming at the tyranny of Greece; that, we may 


# * & K.4 © 


5 _ we may, reſtore: freedom, to thoſe Grecian 
1 hich are now ſo injuriouſly held i in 1 


0 I On Baan: 
U Chis;:ſpeech. 8 the e the . 


tion was put, and war Was the determination of 


* 1 


the CO 45 Were. em, the 


e 289 943154 411 Hirt i 11615) v 


_ „ Few⸗ NA hagbo rd; * 255 — afterward 


puts a Gmilar £xpretſion, f into e both of Pericles and 


of Cleon, w hen Tpeaking to the Athenian aſſembly, and having i in 


view ſomething very different from Feproachz b. 2. c. 63. and 
+» 32 i ee e- e eee een, 
be 3 Tü un en. ! 20 20 tal. 319 <7 795, e 


* a . 
. = /; clamor 
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dan ambitious ndern 


; © therefore chee cheerfully ingage in a war which the 
god himſelf, La recommended, with even a 


ourſelves live; in. peace and independency, and 


a PTY pK _— 1 1 


8 2 = "S oe — 


— 1 1 _—__ — 


| clamor for haſtening hoſtilities, and f 
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2 
* 


ſtanding even the danger of delay aſter füch 4 
reſolution ſo. publicly taken, it was pteſenti7 


found, ſo deficientiy prepated yet was the 
| confederacy, that delay” was unavoidable. The 
leading men therefore feturred to hegotiation, 


in which they had three*diſtiit purpoſes; to 
induce the Athenians to ſuſpend hoſtilities while 


* 5 


Gs 


their own preparations ſhould be 4dvaticing”; to 


ſtrengthen their own catiſe among the Gfecian 
ſtates by making the Athenians the refuſers of 


offered peace; and to Tow'difſention among, this 


Athenians thentfelves, ©: eber al, b 10762296 
With theſe objects in view, miniſters we" 
ſent to Athens commiffioned to make Tepreſenta-' 
tions coticerning a matter wholly forein to every- 
thing that had yet been in diſpute” between the 


two republics, and of no importance but What 
Grecian ſuperſtition might give. Complete atone · 


ment, it was pretended, had never been made 
for the ſacrilege committed near a century 
before, when, under the direction of the archon 
Megacles, the partizans of Cylon were taken 
from the altars to be executed. Many who no- ) 


injoyed the privileges of Athenian citizens, it was 


urged, ſtood affected by that-pollution'; Which, 
according to the prevailing ideis of the age, ad- 
hered to all the deſcendants of the ſacrilegious. 
Leſt therefore the contamination ſhould bring 


dowꝛn the vengeance of the gods of Greece in 


ſome general calamity, the Lacedzmonians, as 
aſſertors of the common welfare, required that 


all fuch * ſhould be baniſhed, and the pol - 


c. 126, 


F 2 | lution 
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ene 0 lution completely Finde. This was intended 
as 2 blow, principally againſh Pericles, who, by 
Nr 1 r, WAS. ded, from Megaples: not 
. PTY with the. expeQation, that the requiſition 
would produce, his bapiſhment, but with 
bope that, through * 5 9, the g . 
teme embarraſſinent, Was be. 4 
admin ipitration.: - THR SY y rats t 
Pericles was how owever not. at a . loſs 2 a mea» 
ſure. 8 oppoſe to this. Two facrilegious pollutions 
were recollected, in which. many, af, the, 7 
pal families of Lacedzmon were. inyolyed ;. th 

death of Pauſanias, who had; been: ſtarved. = 
. EN of Minerva Chalcigeca, and the, exe- . 
cution of ſome. Helots who bad, been dragged. 
from tbe Tanctuary of Neptune on mount. Tæna- 

rus, Tits later was, eſteemed 4 profanation, 
grofily. impious, chat popular ſuperſtition attri- 
buted to it that tremendous calamity the great; 
earthquake of Sparta. It was therefore required. 


ce of regard for che welfare of Greece and: 

reſpect for the gods uy protectors, by removing 
- all thoſe. who were can ated. through either 
of thoſe. _acrileges. © With an anſwer, to this, 
purpoſe, the Lacedæn nian miniſters returned 

5 ts Sparta. þ 

ew. Aﬀtond embaily arrived at Athens ſoon after, 
. > very n inſtructed. As preliminaries to 
„ 55 a general peace, theſe miniſters urged, that, the, 
| | | fie e of Fotidæa ought. fo | be raiſed; and gina 
'TE ored 1 to independency ; ; but chiefly they inſiſt». 
ed, that the re decree againſt, Megara 
ä ſhould 
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not commence hoſtilities. The two fiiſt propo - 


ſitions, little inſiſted on, were with little Cera» 
mony rejected. To the chird it was anſwered, 


That the Megarians had made themſelves ob- 
noxious to gods and men, by the cultivation 
© of the extralimitary land between the bounda- 


frould be revoked ; and; that only being done; 2 r. | 
they pledged ehiemiblves: that Lacedzindh would — 


© ries of Attica and Megaris, which was conſe- 


© crated to the Eleuſinian goddeſſes ; and that 


© they received and incouraged runaway Athe- 
© nian ſlaves. With this anſwer the ſecond em - 


baſſy returned to Sparta; and ſoon after arrived 


a third, conſiſting of Rhamphias, Meleſippus, 
and Ageſande er, probably men of more eminence 
than the former miniſters, as Thucydides diſ- 
tinguiſhes theſe alone by name. In their repre- 
ſentations they noticed none of the requilitions 


of their predeceſſors, but they demanded, as the 
one condition of peace, that all Grecian” ſtates' 
held in ſubjection by Athens be reſtored to inde- 
pendency. An aſſembly of the people was then 


convened, and it was propoſed to conſider of a 
deciſive and final anſwer. Many ſpoke, ſome 


urging war, ſome contending for peace, and par- 


ticularly infiſting that the 'offegfive decree againſt.” 


24 "Emmons I iyyactas aa Tis vhs The. kya nad 


Tis dpi u. Megarenſibus erimini dantes quod ſacrum, nulliſque 

limitibus finitum ſolum colerent— Land that was ſacred; land 

© not marked out for culture. Smith. Theſe i interprerations are 

totally unſatisfactory. The ſcholiaſt, who has not equally evaded 
the difficulty, ſeems to warrant the Tenſe yentured in the text 's 


bit the matter is not of conſequence, | 
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. 3 OF GREECE. 
T acht not to remain an obſtacle. At 
length Pericles Wer e the en declared 

himſelf thus: M 

= My as, 3 . . — 
that we ought nat to ſubmit to the Pelopon- 
« *canſians, and it remains yet the ſame; ſenſible, 
as I am, that men ſeldom ſupport a war 
© throughout with the ſame animation with 
© which they. ordinarily. begin it, but that, in 


diſaſters, even ſuch as muſt in the courſe of 
things be expected, their ſpirits droop, and 


© their opinions change. Beforchand therefore 


* I claim, from thoſe who agree with me in opi - 


td to concur with me in effort, when- 
* ever misfortune may ariſe; or elſe, at once to 
*. renounce all pretenſion to merits . tucceſ! 8 
attend our endeavours. | 
With regard to the grounds ofa my opinion, 


8 the inſidious deſigns of the Lacedæmonians 


©. againſt this commonwealth have long been 
obvious, and are now more than ever manifeſt, 
* For notwithſtanding that the articles of the 
* exiſting treaty point out the manner in which 


diſputes between the two ſtates ſhould be ad- 


* Jultedsand declare that, in the mean time, each 
party ſhould hold what it poſſeſſes, yet not 
6 only they have not deſired ſuch adjuſtment, 
but they refuſe to admit it- They are, in 
* ſhort;” evidently enough determined to ſupport 
their allegations againſt us, not by argument, 
but by arms ; they come to us, not accuſing, 
but commanding ; they require 1mperiouſly, 
? wn the lege of — ſhall be raiſed; that 
21820 3 2 | 0 EY 
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1 1 inn ſhall be Jadepegdent; at" the decree. 's 1. © *. 


© at laſt, that we ſhall renounce or command 
© over all Grecian ſtates. Let i it not however be 


© imagined that even the Megarian decree is tod 


* 


: light a matter to be ſupported as à cauſe of 
* war. That comparatively little matter has 


been thrown out as an ultimate object, nr 


to try your ſteddineſs. Were you to yield 
* that point, a greater trial would quickly be 
© impoſed upon you : reſiſting that, you give 
* them to underſtand, that they muſt" treat with 


you as equals, not command you as fub- 


oo 


4 * againſt Megara ſhall be amane ; and, now Sr 


— 


© It behoves you therefor at once to pee Thucyd 


© either to ſubmit to a ſtate of dependency, | 


* without uſelefſly incurring the unavoidable _ 
* evils of reſiſtance, or, what appears to me far 

* preferable, to take arms with, A determination 
* to yield to no comriand, whether concerning 


© a matter in itſelf of great or of little moment, 
nor, at any rate, to hold what you poſſeſs i - - 


fear and under control. For the moment you , 


© give up your right 'of judgement, and yield | 


6 obedience to a command, however unimpor- 5 


* tant the object of that command, 7 our dub. 
jection is decided, i «© © © 


II then we caſt our view upon the means of 


E C. 141. 


each party, we ſhall find ours not the unfa- * 


* vorable proſ pect. The funds of the Pelopon- 


* nefians muſt be drawn from the produce of 


_ © Peloponneſus ; for they have no forein de- 


7 capable of affording conſiderable 
F 4 © ſupplies, 
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| Onan ke ſupplies, and in Pelopanneſis neither private 
— not public wealth abounds e. In protracted 
Visit, and in maritime war, they are equally 
d unexperienced ; for their poverty. has always 
7 * difabled them for 4 Th hey cannot equip 
* fleets 3 nor. can; they ſend armies often, or 
* maintain them long * home. For, in the 
c ſcanti 00 of their public revenue, every man 
* muſt TY on ſeryice from his private means; 
* and. by long abſence from their domeſtic af- 
© fairs, even thoſe means muſt be ruined. A ſu- 
© perfluity of wealth alone, and not the ſtrained 
6 contributions of a people barely above want, 
can ſupport lengthened and diſtant war. Such 
2 people are commonly readier, to make war 
„ their perſons than with their purſes; they 
on * hop e that thoſe will finally eſcape ; but theſe . 
may be Nee drained and the buſineſs 
©: yet unfiniſhed, For, a ſingle battle indeed, 
the Pelopannefians, with their allies, might 
0 * be equal to all the reſt, af Greece. But for 
* protracted war, heſide their want of money, 
45 which i is their great and inſuperable deficiency, 
0 wanting, one common adminiſtration, each 
Go, * ſia e having its equal, voice for the deciſion of 
* meaſures, and each its ſeparate intereſt”, each 
© anxious for ts own particulay. concerns, the 


_ 


| 1 We find this obſereton ebe more chan once in the 
fpecchel reported by Thutydides, without ary exception for the 
Corinthjans, wHẽπð ere commerc: al and rich, and had colonies q 
but their wealth bore but ſmall proportion either to the ſw | 
of Athens, or to the wants of Peloponneſus, | 1 
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general good will be ſometimes thargd, often- SIO Tos, 
c Nee and no great deſign can by ar — 
purſue 7 4 
4 Hence you need neither fear that poſts. will Thug, 
© be occupied and fortified within your country, . 14% 
* with which ſome would alarm you, nor that a 
formidable navy can be raifed againſt you. 
Since the Perſian war, now above fifty years, - 
© you have been aſſiduouſſy applying to naval | 
affairs, and even your proficiency is yet far 
© below perfection. Naval ſcience, and the {kill . 
© of experienced ſeamen are not to be acquired 
© by a people when they. pleaſe, and in moments 
| © of leiſure ; on the contrary they require prac- 
tice, to the excluſion of almoſt all leiſure. - 
Nor, ſhould, the Peloponneſians ſeize the 
Olympic or Delphian treaſures, will even that e. 143. 
* avail them, to the degree that ſome ſeem to 
* ſuppoſe. They cannot, with thefe, form naval 
* commanders and ſeatnen, ſuch as we poſleſs 
45 among our own citizens, more and abler than 
all Greece beſides: nor is it to be ſuppoſed that 
the ſeamen of our allies, for a temporary in- 
* creaſe of pay, will baniſh themſelves from their 
country, and join the party which has the 
© worſe proſpect of final ſucceſs, 
Such then are the deficiencies under which 
* the Peloponneſians labor, while we not only 
* are free from theſe, but poſleſs advantages 
* peculiar to ourſelves. If they are ſtrong enough 
* to. inyade our country by land, we are equally 
able to harraſs them by ſea; and ſhoutd we waſte 
5 bur a ſmall part of Peloponneſus, and they 
« even 
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5 van thE whole of Attica, the diftreſs tk 
be far greater to them that? 48 us: for they 
; * have/no other coyntry 1 whence to obtafn ſup: 
"+ plies; While we have our choice imong land | 
And continents. The command of the ſes is in- i 
deed a moſt important pofſeſſion. Conſider 
then: were we Manders, who would be fo ſecure 
_ © -againſt all hoſtile attempts ? What therefore 
* ſhoutd be now our aim but to put ourſelves as 
© nearly as poſſible in the ſituation of ilanders ? 
* Our lands and their appurtenances within At- 
* tica ſhould be totally given up: no vain at- 
6 tempt ſhould be made to protect them againſt 
© the ſuperior land- force of the enemy; but our 
© whole attention ſhould be given to the ſafety 
© of the city and the command of the ſea. 
Should we gain a battle, freſh and perhaps 
greater forces would be brought againſt us. 
But ſhould we loſe one, the revolt of our al- 
© Hes, the ſources of our wealth and ſtrength, - 
© would follow; for they will no longer reſt un- 
der their preſent ſubjection, than while we 
© have power to compel them. Not the loſs of 
* lands and houſes therefore, but the loſs of 5 
valuable lives, whenever it may happen, is to 
© be deplored ; for lands cannot produce men: 
but let us keep ourſelves ſtrong in men, and we 
* ſhall not want for lands. If therefore 1 thought , 
I could perſuade: you, I would propoſe. that 
« you ſhould yourſelves go forth and lay waſte | 
Attica; to ſhow the Peloponneſians how vajn , 
* their erpektation is, that the fear of ſuth an 
Hs, evil 
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© eil may induce you to ſurrender: Jody inde- ö 
r god v1 ee benign 
I have. indo many adds grounds for na Ke 
© ee. of ſucceſs, provided our oun impatienecr 
* and raſhneſs, and the wild deſire of conqueſt, 
hen defence ſhould be our object, injure us 
not more. than the ſtrength or policy of our 
© enemies. On theſe topics, however, admoni- 
© tion may be better reſerved for the circumſtan · 
© ces when they ariſe; With regard to the anſwer 
© now to be returned to Lacedæmon, it ſhould 
be this: We will allow the Megarians the 
© uſe of our ports and markets, provided the La- 
© cedæmonians will abrogate their prohibitions 
© of the reſidence of ſtrangers within their terri- 
*© tory, as far as regards us and our allies: for the 
ce treaty of truce leaves theſe matters equally 
te open to both parties. We will give indepen- 
G dency to thoſe ſtates of: our alliance, which were 
& independent when the truce was concluded, 
© whenever the Lacedzmonians will allow to 
„the ſtates of their alliance free agency in 
% whatever concerns their ſeveral governments, 
“ and will no longer inforce among them a con- 
5 ſtitution and a mode of adminiſtration, which, 
„under the ſhow of independency, keep them 


. 


4 The rough manner in which the Lacedæmonians executed 
their decrees for the expulſion of ſtrangers. is noticed by Ariſto- 
phanes i in his comedy of the Birds, 


Meton. 77 & is} Ju; Pe iſthetærus. "Demy 22 — 
Semdrebilas, nas un, . | 
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TY in effectual ſubjection to Lacedæmon . Fi- 


© nally, we are ready to ſubmit any difputed | 


. | «points to a judicial determination according to 
6 the terms af the treaty, and we will not begin 


I. 2. e. 1. 


6 N þ 


<. war, but we will defend ourſelves to the ut- 
46 moſt.“ Such an anſwer will be juſt, will be 


* honorable, will be conſonant to the renown 


© and to the wiſdom of our anceſtors, who raiſed 
<. this empire, which we ought. not to tranſmit 
«. diminiſhed to our poſterity.” 1 e . 

The aſſembly aſſented to the opinion of Peri” | 
cles, and an anſwer was accordingly delivered 


to the Lacedæmonian ambaſſadors nearly i in the 


terms of his ſpeech; concluding with the de- 
claration, That the Athenian commonwealth 
* would obey the commands of no power upon 
earth, but would readily abide the event of a 
Judicial determination, conducted upon a foot- 
i "IS of equality between the parties, in the 
mode directed by the exiſting treaty 2? _ 
| With this anſwer the Lacedzmonians: return- 
ed home, and no more embaſſies were ſent. Hi- 
therto the people of the two ſtates had commu- 


nicated, as in peace, without the intervention of 
2 herald, tho not without caution and ſuſpicion: 
for, ſince the affairs of Corcyra and Potidæa, 


29 'Oray dite Tei iar cdi he, ub eplei ve Aus. 
Herlog ir Guverouiiabas, *. T. 1. To turn this into modern 
language, or perhaps into we. language, long circumlocution * i 
neceſſar , 

20 We want information from Thucydides what var * rr 
Tec Eur bang, which he fo e, mentions, was to have 


the 


© STORY OF nnen of 
the truce was conſidered. on Hat Adi as broken, 5 £4 75 Ty 


and. war as impending, :. but, now, tho no hoſtili· — 
ties were immediately commenced, no farther 


communication was ventured, on either ſide, | 
without the ſame forma fins: as if war had been 1 
glare. e ef . 777 ( 
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ene of 1. Thebans again Plates. 3 oh 


kik E want at preparation. gin withheld 
the Peloponneſians. the Thebans, judging war 0 N | 
be now unavoidable, thought the moment of Thueyd. 
ſuſpence advantagedus for an attempt toward the . 
more complete eſtabliſhment of their own ſove- 
reinty over. Bœotia: Lacedæmon muſt favor — 
them ; 1. Athens would fear to attack them. 1 8 | 
Ihe little town of Platæa, with'a territory of 
E balf a dozen miles ſquare, utterly un- 
able by its own ſtrength to ſubſiſt in, indepen- 
dency, had neverthelels, for near a century, been 
5 reſolutely reſiſting all controul from Thebes, Herodot, 
whence it was leſs than nine miles diſtanc. Tuueyd. 
* . before the Perſian war, Cleomenes king 1.3.6 55+ 
of Sparta was with an army in the neighbour- 
hood, the I to obtain the Protection, 


had 


— reer word . * 


E 
- 
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CHAP. 
Xift, 


before an 


_ rihtroky of ore 


had offered to put thethſelves under the domi - 
nion of Lacedetion: The anſwer which, with 
his ufual expreſſive fimplicity, Herodotus at- 


 _ fributes'to the Lacedemonians upon the occa- 


fion, ſtrongly paints the ſtate of Greece at the 
time: We, they ſaid, live afar off, and 
* outs would be a cold kind of affiſtatice ** 3 for 

you might be overpowered and ſold for ſlayes, | 
about you could reach 
us. We recommend to you therefore rather 
© to put yourſelves under the dominion of 
© Athens „ a bordering ſtate, and able to pro- 
* te& you,” This advice, adds the hiſtorian, 
they gave, not through any goodwill to the Pla- 
tœans, but with a view to create embarraſſment 


to the Athenians by embroiling them with the 
| Bacotians. The Platæans however followed the 


advice. The ſolemnity of the ſucrifice to the 


twelve gods being choſen for the occaſion, 
ambaffadors were ſent to Athens, but in the 
habit and character of ſuppliants: Placing them - 


ſelves at the altar, according to the eh omary 
forms of ſupplication, theſe mitiſters thence 
urged their petition'* That their commonwealth 


might be taken under the ſovereinty and pro- 


" tection of Athens The 55 N 


| acceded to the humble requeſt. 


ws 1 


* 
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1 The expreſſion of Herodotus i is rery fue, an, 118 a 
10 give Jour ſelves, ? 


The 
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The Thebans, upon the firſt; intelligence 
this tranſaction, marched againſt Platma.. 57 ** 2 
Athenian army moved at the ſame time to pro- 
tect the new dependency, of the commonwealth, 
The . Coriathians however interfering, it was 
agreed to ſubmit the matter to their arbitration» 
Actuated apparently by the ſpirit of juſtice and 
of liberty, and deſirous to give as great extent " 
as the nature of things would admit, to that 1 
dubious independency which could be injoyed 1 
by the ſmaller Orselina commonwealths, tlie 
Corinthians decided, That the Thebans were 
« intitled to no ſovereinty over any towns of 
Bœotia, whoſe, people choſe to renounce the 
privileges of the Bœotian confederacy.* The 
buſineſs being thus apparently ſettled, the Athe - 
nian arqy moved homeward ; hut the Thebaas, 
irritated by a deciſion ſo adverſe to their views, 
followed and attacked them on their march. + 
They were defeated : and then the Athehians 
took upon themſelves to dictate, terms: extend - 
ing the limits which, bad been, preſcribed hy the 
Corinthians for the Platæan territory, and taking 
the neighboring little town of Hyſiz alſo under 
their protection, they made the -river Aſopus , - + 
the boundary of the Thebaid, both againſt eich, 
Platæan and the Hyſian „% ˙·—: a Yo ies 35 
Thenceforward Platza, more chan ever averſe <3 
7 to Thebes, became warm in political attachment 
Ido Athens. The whole force of the little com- 
1, monwealth was exerted on the glorious day. of 
| Marathon, in the honor of which the Platæans 
alone pond with the Athenians. In the not leſs 
5 memorable 
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niun fleet and they had diſtinguiſhed them- 
| ſelves; under the command of Ariſteides, in 


that great and decifive battle, fought near their 


town, which, beyond all other circumſtances, 
barh given celebrity to its name. Under the 
patronage of Athens, democracy of courſe pre. 
valled at Platæa. But as Athens itſelf was not 
- without an ariſtocratical party, ſo there were in 
Platæa perſons to whom democratical goverti- 
ment, ſometimes perhaps partially oppreſſive, 
and always an obſtacle” to their ambition, would 
- be! diffatisfaQory. Their cauſe” was hopeleſs 
- while their ſtate xenhaltied' under tlie dominion 
of Athens; and Thebes was the protecting 


power to which they looked for an "alteration i in 


Ty their favor, 
Thucys, It was in confeqUiatice of fateful atidloi Kön 
L. a. c-2+ this ſource, thar; in the fiſteenth year of the Thir- 
_ ty-years truce, when Chryſis was in the forty 
eighth year of her prieſthood at Argos, Æneſias 
ephor at Sparta, and two months were yet watit- 
i ing to complete the archonſhip of Pythodorus at 
1 80.431. Athens, 3 in the fixth month after the battle of Po- 
- O1.874. tidizay the ſpring then beginning, (thus, in the 
| ee want of a readiet and more perfect method, Thu- 


likely Sad. © eydiges" has marked the date) att axmed body of 


a 20 Eighty days alter, xeeording to Wenne (b. 2. e. 87 
the corn of Attica was neatly ripe. Eighty days from the eighth 


of April would be the ſeventeenth of June, the ordmary time of 


harveſt in Attiea; whereas eighty days after the ſeventh of May, 
name iy the ſixteenth of July, wheat is ripe, in forward ſeaſons, 
e ou Ld England, 

ſome- 
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maſters of the place, and depending upon a 


from Thebes, to ſupport the enterprize, they 


proclamation, they invited all who were die 


" B2gTOAY\ or onkzer. i 1. 


| mw more than three hundred Thebans, 2 


commanded by the Bœbtarchs Pythangelus and 


Diemporus, entered Plaizy about. the Irn 4 — 


Through confidence in the exiſting, peace, no 
ho was kept in ſo ſmall a city, which per- | 
s ſcarcely had a public revenue; the gates 
Ki, were ſhut at night; and theſe were now 

opened. for the Thebans by the ariſtocratical "i 

party, headed by Naucleides, who had con- 3 


certed the enterprize with Eurymachus, „„ 
leading man of Thebes. Naucleides and the A 
Platæans about him, in the too commonly atro- ; _— 


cious ſpirit of Greek ſedition, would have com- 
pleted the buſineſs by the immediate maſſacre 

of the principal of their fellowtownſmen of the _ 2» 
oppoſite party. But the Thebans, not equal- > - => 
ly ſtimulated by. the paſſions, either of fear or | 
reſentment, ; refuſed to concur in any ſuch 
propoſal. Conſidering themſelves as already 


powerful body of troops, which was to follow 


lodged their arms in the agora ; and ſending. 
heralds around the town, by a .conciliating 


poſed to accede to the confederacy of the Beo- 
tian, people, to come and Place: their, arms by 
tb ori] cli, 

The Platzang haſtily aud in great FE Dc Thacyd. 
aſſembling, were, in the moment, rejoiced to- — | 
find a diſpoſition ſo far friendly, among thoſe . 
who ſeemed to haye them, their families, and | 
their whole ſtate. completely at mercy. They 

vo l. G | — TOI: 


Cas, 
WM XIII. 
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prired them; and the reſolution was quickly ta- 
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ſhowed therefore a ready diſpoſition to accede 
to the terms propoſed. But in the courſe of the 


communication that infued,. having opportu 


to diſcover, amid the darkneſs, how few the 


_ Thebans were, they began to obſerve to one - 


another that they were abundantly able to 
overpower thoſe who had thus infidiouſly far- 


ken to make the attempt. That they might not 
be noticed in preparation, they broke ways 
through the partition - walls of houſes, and they 
formed a barricade of carts and waggons, from 


behind which they might make their aſſault. 
Waiting then till juſt before daybreak, while 


darkneſs might yet at the fame time give them 


the greater advantage from their intimate know- 
\ lege of the place, and increaſe the alarm and 


uncertainty of the enemy, they began the at 


tack. Twice or thrice they were repulſed ; but 


they returned to the charge, the women and 


flaves at the fame time throwing ſtones and tiles 
from the hovſe-tops, with an unceaſing clamor 
which increaſed the confuſion, while a heavy rain 


falling made the .obfcurity more complete. The 
Thebans thus unable to hear commands. or ſee 


commanders, were incapable of acting in con- 


cert, and at length fled, each as he could find a 
paſſage, in darkneſs and in dirt, moſtly igno- 


rant of the ways, while their purſuers were ac- 
quainted with every turn. A Platzan had ſhuc 
the gate of the town by which they had entered, 
and which alone had been open; and for want 
| 95 other means at hand, nen it by EC 


* 


„ 


themſelves down on the outſide, moſtly periſhed: 


ſome, finding a gate unguarded, obtained an 
axe from a woman, with which they forced the 
lock, and a ſew thus eſcaped; Many were 
killed, ſcattered about the town; but the greater 


part, who had kept more in a body, entered 


a large building adjoining the rampart, whoſe 
door, which ſtood open, they miſtook for the 
town-gate. This was obſerved. by the Pla- 
tæans, who took immediate meaſures to prevent 
their egreſs. It was then propoſed to ſer fire 


to the building and burn thoſe in it; but 


upon their offering to ſurrender abemſelves, 
they were received as priſoners at diſcretion; 
and ſhortly after, all the reſt, who remained 
alive yithin the Wes came and delivered their 
arms, ” 
ene the troops which ſhould bien Fe Toe. | 
Ported the enterprize, retarded in their march Oakes 
the rain, upon their arrival at the Aſopus, | 
found it ſo ſwelled that it was with difficulty 
forded; and before they could reach Platæa, 
the miſcarriage of thoſe who had entered the 


place was complete. As ſoon as they were aware 


of this, they determined to plunder the Flatzan 
lands and villages, and to ſeize all the people. 
they could find, that they might have hoſtages 
for the ſecuriey: of their own people, if any 
ſhould be priſoners in Platæa. But the Platæans, 
. er ſuch a meaſure, ſent a herald to the 
G2 2 T beban | 
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Checked thus in their hope of flight, ſome of . 
the Thebans mounted the rampart, and throwing 


£ 
=. 
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Theban army, threatening immediate death to 
their priſoners if any farther attempt was made 
againſt the perſons or effects of the people of 


Platæa, but promiſing to reſtore them if the 
Thebans would immediately quit their territory. 


The agreement was preſently made and ratified 


by oath, and the Theban army retired accord- 
_ ingly.. Such, ſays Thucydides, is the Theban 


reſtoration of the priſoners, except on condition 


account: but the Platæans deny that any oaths 
paſſed, and that any promiſe was given for the 


that a treaty ſhould be concluded between the 


two ſtates. The Platæans, however, allowed no 


opportunity for conference about a treaty, Haſ- 
tening the removal of their effects from the coun- 


try within their fortifications, they put to death 


all their priſoners, to the number of a hundred 


and eighty, among whom was hwy e he: 
leader of the enterprize. | 


Such was the e etal to ths Pelo- 


ponneſtan war. The execution of the unhappy 


* priſoners, ſuppoſing no compact to forbid it, 
ſeems indeed to have been in ſtrict confor- 
mity to what may be called the national law 
of the Greeks; upon the ſame principle as ſpies, 
traitors, and pirates, are liable to capital puniſh- 
ment by the law of nations in modern Europe. 
The bodies, as the Grecian law of humanity re- 
quired, were reſtored, through the intervention 

of heralds: But the Platæans, aware that the 
Thebans would feel upon the occaſion, and per- 


Thucyd, 
J. 2» ©. 6. 


haps reaſon, differently from themſelves, pre · 


| PER for fehfung: that nl hat which was to be 
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expected. Immediately upon diſcovery that the 


town was ſurprized, a meſſenger had been diſ- 


patched to Athens with the intelligence ; and 
another às ſoon as the Thehans were made pri- 
ſoners. Upon receiving the firſt news, the 
A Athenian adminiftration iſſued orders for ſeizing 
all Bœotians within Attica: in return to the 
ſecond, directions were ſent to keep the pri · 
ſoners made in Platæa in ſafe cuſtody, i 
the Athenian government ſhould determine 5 


till 


what farther was to be done. Unfortu- 


nately, ſuch was the ill conſidered haſte of the 
Platæans, the fatal execution had taken place 


before the meſſenger with this order arrived. S0 


ſevere a meaſure,” even ſuppoſing no breach of 
faith, plighted or implied, would, by its opera - 
tion upon the paſſions, preclude negotiation. 


An Athenian army was therefore ſent with a con · 
yoy, of Proviſions to Platæa; a ſmall body was 
left to. ſtrengthen, the place; and the women, 
children, and whatever elſe would bg uſclels 1 8 . 
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4 ry 15 as i 185 . filers 5 
| = cies.  Troafion and 1 avage of Attica by the Pe- 
. : _  foponneſians . Operations af the Athenian Feet 7 in 
. be weſtern ſeas under Carcinus : Gallant action 


=:  _.. of the Spartan Brafidas ; Ravage of the Pelopon- | 
1 . _ _ neſia an coaſt, and acquiſition of Cepballenia to the 
Albenian confederacy. Operations of the "Atbe- 
© pian fleet in the eaſtern ſeas under Cleopompus. 
Meaſures for the ſecurity of Athens : Remark- 
able decree: Extermination of the Aginetans. 
| 2 1 Invaſion aud rarer 2 jog 4 the Ale. 
5 nians. c | 
te 3 H 18 been ctantiftion nee two 5 
„„, inferior republics, which no prudence in 5 


dhe adminiſtration of the leading ſtates could 
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; revent or fareſee, made accommodation more 
han nne. and both parties pre- 
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gence. At this time, ſays Thucydides, Who 


was a living witneſs, Greece abounded with Fre 


youth, throagh inexperience, ardent for war; : 
while, among thoſe of more ſober age, many 


things contributed to ſlimulate paſſion, or excite | 
_ apprehenſion. Many. oracular reſponſes were 
cCirculated, many ſigns and wonders were re- 
ported; and ſome phenomena really occurred, 


of a kind to affect the imaginations of men in a 
ſuperſtitious age; to taiſe hope or inſpire alarm. 


Among theſe, what moſt ingaged attention was 
an earthquake rhat ſhook the ſacred iland of 
Delos; which never, within the reach of tradi- 


pared for hoſtilities wich the: moſt ferious dili- 8 E 


2. C. 


tion, had before been ſo affected. Amid this 


univerſal irritation of men's minds, a very gene- 


ral diſpoßtion prevailed, as the candid Athe- 


nian in the moſt explicit terms avows, to favor 


"his Lacedzmonian cauſe, as the cauſe of liber 
>: and independency: while animoſity and in- 
Aligastion were the ſentiments excited by that 
_ arbitrary and oppreſſive command, which a large 


* of the Wrewiant f. .* eee _ 
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The two eee now 0s "they poli _ 


of ingaging in war, were very differently com- 
poſed, but the force of the Greek nation was 


very equally divided between them. Wich the 
Lacedæmonians all the Peloponneſian ſtates join- 
ed, except the Argians, who remained neuter, 
and the Achaians ; of whom the Pellenians only e 
: 1 23285 22 in be beginning of the war. Of nor- 


„„ thera 


l.2. c. 9 


N 4 thern Guitars W 8 Lo- 
crians, Phocians, Ambraciots, Leucadians, and 
Anactorians, joined the Peloponneſian; alliance. 

= Ibe navy was to be formed by the Lacedæaæmo- 
ꝝiians, Corinthians, Sicyonians, Pellenians, Elei- 
—_ ans, Megarians, Ambraciots, and Leucadians. 

Ĩ)be Bœotians, Phocians, and Loctians furniſbed 
= - cavalry; che other;ates::infantry;only.,; It Was 

propoſed to raiſe na leſs than fiveluadred t trireme = 

Re ne ng the; confederacy ; its; proportion 1 

being aſſeſſed upon every maritime: ſtate; ang 

- - contributions in money were required from all. 1 

| f Nee were a 10 ehdeaxproth form. alias 

E Thueyd, the king: of Per " AS icalled, or tener faply: 

big. the King, was nat:negledtcd ;. but for external l 

T.. 4 alliance the principal expectation was from the il k 

Italian and Sicilian Greeks, who poſſeſſed conſi- f 

L 


derable maritime force, and maltly: arge the 

Felpponneßan intese, : rant naeg: bu e 2: 

| Athens had few allies, pr oper ly. 10 6 called. On te 

A bed. ah continent of Greece the principal were the | 

| #2 <-32-'Theffalians and the Acarnaniahs; the, former 

= tele ingaged by intereſt or inclhagtion, but 

© bound by a treaty of long ſtanding : moſt. of 
the Acarnanian towns, tho ſome were adverſe, 
joined with more zeal in the Athenian cauſe. 
The Platzans are beſides named, and the Meſſe- 
nians of Naupattus: the republic of the former 
however, except che meer garriſon of their 
town, exiſting only. within the walls of Athens; 
and that of the latter never capable of exiſtence 
e Pl waer e e Of the Hands, 
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Corcyra, LACY 
alone properly be Sorts among the alles nM 
Athens. Corcyra, led by the circumſtances: of 
its quarrel. with Corinth, aſſiſted in fixing Za- 
| cynthus, before diſpoſed to the Athenian jntereſt. 
Chios and the republics gf Leſbos were ſtill 
treated with reſpect by the Athenian govern- 
ment, as independent ſtates; and they ſtill 
| poſſeſſed their own fleets. All the other ilands 
of the Agean ſea, except the Lacedæmo- 
nian colonies of Melos and Thera, all the nu- 
merous and wealthy Grecian cities of Aſia Mi- 
nor, of the Helleſpont, and of FThrace, were 
tributary ſubjects of the Athenian people; not 
allowed to poſſeſs ſhips of war but dependent 
upon Athens for protection, and liable to every ' 
kind and degree of controls from. that imperial 
ſtate. 1 e 


News of che eee, at - Pio avi at Thucyd, 
Lacedæmon, haſtencd the meaſure, before in 1. 2. c. 3% 


ſome degree reſolved upon, to invade Attica. 
Summous were ſent through the confederacy, in th 
purſuance of which two-thirds. of the r 5 
land- force of the Peloponneſian ſtates met the 
Lacedæmonian army on an appointed day at the 
-oruithian iſthmus. The Spartan king Archida- 
as commanded i in chief. The moderation, al- 
ays conſpieuous in the character of that prince. 
iduced him, before he would lead his forces 
ct of Peloponneſus, to try, by a herald, if the 
en long threatening and now ready to burſt, 
+a produced any diſpoſition in the Athenians 
o Ay. They Fees 8 firm to the reſo - 
| zuin, 


ceeledted, according to the ordinary military eſta 


Y Vr enter. 


pry was erden to quit the Athenian territory 
within the day; guard was ſent with him to 
the borders; and an anſwer was returned by 
him, importing that, if the Peloponneſians 
would communicate with the Arhenians, they 
muſt firſt withdraw their army, and ſend the 
troops of the ſeveral ſtates to their reſpective 
homes. Upon receiving this, Archidamus began 
his march. In the Megarian territory the The- 
bans joined him with their cavalry and a part of 
"their infantry, white the reft 1 Vere e in 
waſting the Platæan lands. 
. Thacys, © While the Peloponneſian troops were aſſem · 


IL. enz. bling, Pericles was ingaged in the arduous office 


of preparing the minds of the Athenian people 
for what was to follow; obviating the clamors 
of faction, the diſcontent which would ariſe 
from the unavoidable calamities of a defenfive 
- war, and the jealouſies to which his own ſituation 
of fitſt miniſter of the commonwealth would 
no more than ever expoſe him. He had bee 


0 blihment of Athens, with nine — are 
command the Athenian forces: but ſince 
fürſt Perſian invaſion, the practice ſeems to hat 
gained to appoint one of the ten, by popij 
election, to be perpetual chief, with the title 3 
general of the commonwealth, and with ie 
ſole power to convoke, at his difcretion, exa- 
ee e aſſemblies of the people.  Pericley 
no ſo elected. But Pericles had lived in 
of friendſhip with the Spartan king Art 


b. Fithe advice of Pericles : the he- 


| 


HISTORY or "GREECE, 
mus; they Wanne nenen in the ſaere: 


kindneſs to Perielts.: nigh; N the _ 
ravage of Attica, procure favor to his eſtates: 
gpoſſibly, to excite envy and jealouſy againſt him, 
others among the Lacedæmonians might adviſe 
oſtentation of ſuch a mark of good - will from 
the enemies of his country. To prevent ill con- 


ſequences, Pericles declared in the aſſembly of 


the people his apprehenſion of ſuch cireumſtan- 
ces; and he added that, if any of his eftates 


ſhould be more ſpared than thoſe around them, 


they ſhould be no longer his own but the public 


property. He took opportunity at the ſame 


time for repeating his exhortation to ihe pegs 
ple to diſregard the waſte of their poſſeſſians 
in Attica, and by all means to avoid any gene- 
ral ingagement by land, directing their utmoſt. 
attention to their navy; which alone, he ſaid, 


could maintain their dominion over their inva- 


luable tranſmarine poſſeſſions and dependencies, 


and only thoſe could inſure them that final ſuc- $4.6 
ceſs, which ſuperiority of revenue, under the 
direction of wife counſels, muſt always give. 


He proceeded then to a diſplay of the means 
which the commonwealth poſſeſſed. The an- 


mal tribute from tranſmarine dependencies, ex · 
luſive of other ſources of revenue, he obſer 


mounted now to fix hundred talents, LES one 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. But 
tre were actually in the treaſury, in coined 
Tiney, no leſs than fix thouſand talents, or one 


; m ** . hundred thouſand . ſterling. | 


©. HISTORY-OE GREFCE: | 


P. Th. vncoined gold and ſilver which might be 
2: Pee © ſhould the neceſſities of the common- 
wealth require, afferings public and private, fa- 
cC.red vaſes uſed in proceſſions and publie feſtivals, 
Perſian ſpoils, and a variety of ſmaller articles, 
would amount o nöõt leſs than five hundred ta, 
lents. Beſide all this, the pure gold about the 
ſingle ſtatue of Minerva in the acropolis was of 
e weight of forty talents; preciſely, according | 
to Arbuthnot, a ton ayerdupois, and in value | 
about a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds fters | 
ling; and this quantity of gold had been ſo | 
adapted by Pheidias, that the whole might be 
taken off without injury to the ſtatue ; and 
whenever returning public wealth in ſettled 
peace afforded means, it might be replaced, 
The military force of the commonwealth was at | 
che ſame time truly formidable. The native 
heavy- armed foot were no leſs than twenty- nine 
thouſand men. Sixteen thouſand of theſe ſuf. 


. { 
: 
ficed for guards and gary! iſons; and the eldeſt 0 
and the youngeſt of the citizens were competent 8 
for that ſervice ; ſo that there remained thirteen 4 
thouſand, the flower of the Athenian youth, | 
to be employed i in annoying the enemy wherevey c 
opportunity might offer. The. cayalry, inclu/ M : 
ding the 7 5 bownen, v were twelve and: red 77 ˖ 
. ve; | t 
Aton n weight appears. an enormous ; quantity of gold to "be | 
employed Fer the account ſeems not to have excited ſuſpion » 
among commentators, antient or modern. Indeed when a qu - V 
tity of gold was collected, means to make intereſt of it werelot, | it 
in thoſe days, ready; and to ſecure i it againſt democratical era - 
vagance for a reſource in calamity, n no method Was ſo —_— * b 
n „„ CFC 58 0 
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the foot-bownien were ſixteen hundred ; Add d SECT) 
whole native force of the commonwealth thus 3 OY 
amounted to near thirty-two thouſand men, xx - - 
cluſive of the numerous light armed fare all!... 
ways attendant upon Grecian armies. What 
ſhould be added for the forces which might be 
raiſed among the allies and ſubjects of the ſtate, 
the hiſtorian has not informed us, and we have. _ 
no means for calculation. The fleet conſiſted of 
three hundred trireme galleys. The hiſtorian 
| has not ſpecified the number of ſeamen. ' Th | 
= complements of three hundred triremes muſt be” 
more than fifty "thouſand men. How far favs? 
were employed, and how far the citizens of ſub 1 
ject ſtates, we have no preciſe information. But 
every Athenian was more or leſs a ſeaman? 
even the heavy armed ſometimes worked at the Teen. 

5 - oar; and, upon occaſion, all the ſeamen equally g 1 gr. | 
ſerved by land. But the meer. ſailor was com- _ 
monly of the loweſt order of citizens, carried Hy 

| only light armour, and was eſteemed. of inferior Xen. Hal. | 

| military rank to the heavy-armed and Taps 85 „ 

::even to the middle- armed ſoldier. „ 

1 Perſuaded, ſays Thucydides, by chef! Of Thuexd., 

| other arguments which Pericles was accuſtomed: * HOPE 1 
to urge, the Attic people applied themſelves to 1 
the ungrateful taſk of {tripping their whole coun- 1 
try, and fixing themſelves with their families 
within that ſpace, ample of its kind, which the 
walls ſurrounding and connecting Athens anette 3 
its ports incloſed. All their furniture they | = 
brought with them; and many even the frames. | 
| oa e n. in a country wherethe 
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1 . in workmanſhip neceſſarily coſtly. Their cattle, 
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1 156 wete-wood-and „ 
the former ſcarce; the latter, tho plentiful, yet 


great and ſmall, and nn ſlaves, were 
tranſported to the neighboring ilands, princi- 
es Eubœa. This [meaſure however was 
not reſolved on, even upon conviction of the 
preſſure of neceſſity, without extreme reluctance: 
for the Attic people, continues the cotemporary 
writer, were beyond all other Greeks attached 
to their country poſſeſſions and a country life. 
The ravages of the Perſian war were now re» 
_ paired, with large improvement upon the an- 
tient ſtate of things; moſt of the houſes were 
newly built; ſome lately completed, and ele · 
Ifocr. gantly and expenfively furniſhed. Iſocrates af- 


* : * us, that both in expence of building and 
P> 25 


of furniture they exceeded the houſes in the 
"City. The temples alſo in the ſeveral borough 

+ towns had, after the Perſian war, been zealouſly 

. _ reſtored; and the people were warmly attached 
do thoſe which they eſteemed their own inherited 
religious rites, peculiar to that town which had 
| been the town of their anceſtors, before Theſeus 
concentrated the religion, government, and } - 

riſprudence of the country in Athens. 

- Beſide the prejudices thus to be violated ind 

5 imaginary evils to be ſupported, the real incon- 
veniencies, unavoidahly attending the meaſure, 
were great. While their improvements were to 
be demoliſhed, and the revenues from their eſ- 
tates to ceaſe, only a few of the more opulent 
were houſes for the habitation of their 8 
i | | | families; ; 
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received into thoſe of their Acad The nume- — 


rous temples of Athens afforded an ineommo- 


: dious ſhelter to many: all were occupied, except- 
ing thoſe within the citadel, and the magniſi- 


cent and highly venerated Eleuſinium, the fane 

of the myſterious Ceres, with one or two others, 

which were firmly locked. Even the ſuperſti- 
tion which had taught to dread the roof of the 


temple called the Pelaſgic, as under a curſe 
from the deity, yielded to the preſſing neceſſity 


of the times. The adminiſtration appears to 
have been defective upon this occaſion; proba- 
bly through fault in the conſtitution; for we 


cannot ſuppoſe Pericles negligent, whers fo 
many intereſts would concur to incite him to 


exertion, if means had exiſted/ for exerting him - 


ſelf to any purpoſe; or if he could have inter- 
fered with the ſoverein people for the remedy of 
one evil, without riſk of ſuperinducing. a greater. 


The families from the country ſeem to have 


been left intirely to their private means; and in- 
truſion was permitted, upon the ſanctity of public | 


religion, upon the convenience of pablic fervice, 


and upon the regularity of military diſcipline. 
When the temples were all occupied, the turrets of 


the city-walls were appropriated for private reſi- 
dence. But neither buildings nor ſpace within the 


city ſufficed for the multitude. Many families 


formed for themſelves the beſt ſhelter they were 


able, on the vacant ground incloſed within the 


long walls and' about the port of Peiræus. In 
other points the adminiſtration was diligent : the 
8 | 8 . 
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e taken for apphing 


3 : | the force of the — a nn a hundred 


prepared wins: againſt 
Peloponneſus. - vey. 50 2 


e he 1 iy bt nt 


Attica by che way of Eno, and the firſt 
ration was the ſiege of that town, critically finds 


ared for the defence of the border againſt Bozo- 


tia, and therefore ſtrongly fortified and well pro- 


vided. The reluctance of the Athenians to 
pro: their eſtates had been ſuch, that much 
of their effects might have been the prey of the 


invaders, if the delay occaſioned by the ſiege 


of CEnoe had not given opportunity. to com- 
plete the removal. Complaint was in conſe-. 
quence loud againſt Archidamus. That worthy 


prince had always, in the previous councils, ra- 
ther difſuaded war: when the army vas afſem- 
bled at-the iſthmus, he had delayed to move; 
and when the march was at length begun, he 
did not preſs i it. He had ſcarcely now given up 
all hope that ſome diſpoſition to conceſſion on 
the part of the Athenians might afford opportu- 


nity to open a treaty, and ſave Greece from the 


ruin which threatened from the hoſtile exertion 


of its whole force ſo equally divided againſſ it- 


ſelf. But hen the ſiege had been preſſed for 
ſeveral days, with the machines then in uſe, and 
in all the known ways of attack upon fortifica- 


tions“, and little progreſs was made, diſcontent 
e and growing more Veet eee 
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7 3 army, and no ſymptom appearing. of a Ai: 


8K 9 7. = 


poſition among the Athenians to treat, Archi- Ap £ 


damus yielded to the wiſhes of his troops. About 
eighty days after the attempt upon Platæa, when 2 


ly ravaged : a body of Athenian horſe was de- 


feated near Rheiti; and the army, keeping. 


mount Egaleon on the right, paſſed by the way 


of Cecropia to Acharnæ, the largeſt and richeſt 
| borough of Attica, fituate within, eight miles of 
Athens. 43 


„ 
2 


_ July, 
n. Thu. 


the corn was nearly ripe, being joined by the — i 
Theban infantry, he raiſed the ſiege of noc, eee 
and advanced into Attica with an army, accord plut. vit. 
ing to Plutarch, of ſixty thouſand men. The Peric. 
Eleuſinian and Thriaſian plains were immediate- 


Fr 


Archidamus had expected that the Athe- Thucyd: - 
nian people, ſtrong 1 in numbers, naturally high- Le 20 


ſpirited and impatient, and prepared for war as 
they had never before been, would not have 


borne, without oppoſition, the waſte of the 
Eleuſinlan and Thriaſian lands; but he depend- 72 


ed ſtill more upon the ruin now hanging over 


Achatnæ. The people of that borough formed 


the Athenian aſſembly ;.,- and Archidamus 
thought it-probable that rheir impatience-under 


the deſtruction of their property would influ- 


ence the whole people to require that they 


ſhould be led out to battle: or otherwiſe, that 


when the Acharnians ſaw their own eſtates ruin= 


ed, they would with little zeal ingage in the 


no fewer than three thouſand. heavy- armed : 
foot; they could not but have great weight in 


defence of thoſe of others, and thus he might 
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8 „un more ſecurity to ravage all rhe lt 
of the country. What paſſed in Athens proved a 
the juſtneſs of his judgement. From the time 
of the Perſian war, now remembered only by a 
fee of the oldeſt citizens, Attica, except a ſmall 
part of the border, had never felt the ravage of 
an enemy. The Eleuſinian and Thriafian plains 
had been plundered about fourteen years be- 


fore by the army under Pleiſtoanax; and ſo 


much was ſupported now as a matter to be 


expected. But when the Peloponneſian army 
incamped within | fight of Athens, and the 


tich Acharnian plain was to be the next object 5 
of devaſtation, the whole city was in uproar. 
Some were vehement for marching out to de- 

fend their property; others as warmly contended 

againſt a meaſure which would ſo indanger the 
commonwealth ; but on all ſides there was an 

. outcry againſt Pericles ; who, whether as advi- 

ſing the war, or refuſing the means of ingaging 
the enemy, was reproached as the 1 au- 

4 thor of the preſent evils. 5 

Amid all the vehemence of clamor; the i in- 


of faction, and the threats of popular 


animoſity, Pericles remained immoveable. Leav- 


| ing the ferment” to evaporate in altercation 
= among individuals; he would convene no aſſem- 
bly; he would hold no council; but while he 
- gave his own attention, he directed alſo that of 
_ others as much as poſſible to what, in any mo- 


ment of ſober reflection, all would admit to be 
of the firſt importance, the guard of the city 
PAY mo ans * good order. e | 
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ſians, in claim of victory, erected a. trophy on 


the field. Aſter ſome time, proviſions begin- 
ning to fail in the Peloponneſian camp, and La. 6. 


every provocation appearing ineffectual againſt 
the reſolution of the Athenians not to riſk a 


general ingagement, the army moved from 
Acharnæ. Ravaging the lands between the 
mountains Parnes and Brileſſus, they proceeded 
by Oropus, whoſe. territory they alſo ravaged, 
into Beeotia, and thence returning into Pelopon- : 


neſus, diſperſed to their Teveral homes. 


While ſuch were the ſufferings of N 1 


this firſt ſummer of the war, a fleet of a hun- 
dred rriteme galleys, with a thouſand heavy 


foot and four hundred bowmen, was ſent from 
Peireus, under Carcinus, Proteas, and Socrates 1 
ſon of Antigenes, to retaliate devaſtation upon . | 
vr F wy galleys from Corcyra, and 


. _ few 


A -#* 22 th 
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he was frequently ſending out parties of aral 8 * e Te 
do cut off ſtragglers and prevent the extenſion of Ly 
ravage to any diſtance from the Peloponneſſan 
| camp. Expectation thus raiſed, and an intereſt | 
created for the public mind, popular paſſion was 
diverted, popular combination diffipated, and 
ruinous reſolutions were prevented: In an ac- 
tion with the Bœotian horſe, the Athenian and 
| Thefſfalian had the advantage, till a body of 
Peloponneſian foot coming up, compelled them _ 
to retreat. They ſo far however vindicated the _ 
honor of their arms as, on the ſame day, to 15 
carry off their dead, without a truce, which the 
defeated uſually requeſted for the purpoſe ; and 
it was not till the next day that the Peloponne- 
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ene e few from ſome of the other allies, joined this 
Ges armament. A deſcent was made firſt on the 
e. 23 Meflenian conſt, and the troops marched to- 
ward McthonE; a town then ill fortified, and 
Without a garriſon. As it was known that there 
1 was no conſiderable military force in the neigh- 
=, ' bourhood; they incamped, ſcattered around the 
. | place, at the ſame time to prevent valuables 
from being cartied out, and to collect booty 
from the country. But Braſidas, who command 
ed the diſtrict, with only a hundred Lacedæmo- 
nians, piercing their camp, got into Methone ; 
and by the erder which he eſtabliſhed among, 
= the inhabitants, together with the ſmall force 
= which he brought (for the Spartans were all 
pred to be either ſoldiers or officers as occafion 
might require) ſecured the place againſt an aſ- 
fault. The Athenian commanders, finding 
| tdtteir deſign thus fruſtrated, for it was not at all 
1 tctteir purpole to ingage in a ſiege, reimbarked 
heir forces. By this bold and ſucceſsful ef. 
fort, Braſidas gained great credit in Sparta, and 
became conſidered as an officer ſuperiorly quali- 
fied for commands which micht ques 29 0 | 
bas daring exertion, 
The Peloponneſians early, Found: that a navy 
was not to be created ſo rapidly as ſome off our 3 


% $7 10. 40077 | 

| 3: Ae 1 baden, is 4 phraſe uſed by. Thucydides in Kt 

. webe of Methonz. In the very next ſentence he ſays that 4 
= Braida iGords ror ir my N The meaning therefore is, that- 

M © there were do Lacedæmonians in the place, and conſequently no 2, 

=_ - Coldiere ; ; the e N all es Meſſenians and | 
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s To or GREECE. 
warmer politicians had promiſed them. A wider 


Extent of coaſt remained, and was likely to re- 
main, open to the attacks of the Athenian fleet, 
The land-force was again debarked near the 


TY 


Eleian town of Pheia, which was taken; the 


however no object to the Athenian com- 


neighboring country was ravaged, and the : 
Eleians, aſſembled in haſte to protect their pro- 
perty, were defeated. To keep Pheia being 


manders, the Eleians were no ſooner collected in 


force ſufficient to oppoſe them, than they reim- 


barked their troops, and proceeding northward 


along the coaſt, continued their depredations 
Wherever they found moſt temptation and leaſt 
danger. They took Solium, a ſmall town on Thurys, - 


the Ætolian coaſt belonging to the Corinthians, 


and gave it to the Acarnanians of Palira, They 


e. 


took Aſtacus in Acarnania, and, expelling its ty- 


rant Evarchus, they committed the ſupreme 


power to the popular aſſembly, and che city be- 


came a member of the Athenian confederacy, 
They proceeded then to Cephallenia, which 


was at that time divided between no leſs than 
four republics, Pale, Crane, Same, and. Prone. , 


The particularity with which Thucydides de- 


feribes its ſituation and circumſtances implies 
that, in his time, thoſe weſtern ilands were little 


generally known among the Greeks. Without 


any act of hoſtility, the whole of Cephallenia 
was induced to accede to the Athenian alliance. 
After theſe conſiderable ſervices, 11 armament 
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which, taking place at the time when Fhucydie 
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While the war was thus carried intò the = 
ern. ſeas of Greece, à {quadron of thirty gal- 
fers under Cleopompus, ſailed eaſtward and 
northward, to Protect Eubaea, and to annoy the 
hoſtile Rates in its neighborhood, particularly 


Locris. Some of the iands on the Locrian 
coaſt were ravaged ; the town of Thronium, ca- 


pitulating, gave hoſtages to inſure, the perform- 


_ ance, of ſome compact, probably for payment 
of a ſubſidy and abſtaining from hoſtilities, and 
the Locrians of the other towns, taking the 


field to relieve Throni um, were defeated at 
Alopè. To prevent depredations which the 
Opuntian Locrians were accuſtomed to make, 
on the Eubcœan coaſt, the liitle iland of Atalan⸗ 


ta, near the coaſt of Locris, was fortified, and 
af mall nayal force was ſtationed there. | 


Within Attica, meanwhile, after the depar- 


ture of the Peloponneſian army, the counſels of 
the adminiſtration were diligently directed tg 


provide the beſt ſecurity for the country that its 
expoſed ſituation and the inferiority of its land- 


force would admit: poſts yere occupied on the 
frontier, J ſhips were ſtationed on dif- 


the coaſt. A meaſure followed, 


des wrote and Pericles {poke,. and while Pericles 
_ the principal influence in the adminiſtra- 
ngly marks both the inherent weakneſs 


e = the indelible barbariſm of democratical 
government. A decree of the people directed 
that a thouſand talents ſhould be ſet apart in the 
” mand in the . as a 2 depoſit, not to be 


tauche 


bahn Wind the enemy mould N * city # of 02 8 ö ; 
by ſea; a circumſtance which implied the prior | 


ruin of the Athenian fleet, and the only one, it 
was ſuppoſed, which could ſuperindoce the ruin 
of the commonwealth. But ſo little conſidence 
was placed in a decree ſo important, ſanctioned 
only by the preſent will of that giddy tyrant the 


ſince the depreſſion of the court of Areiopagus, 
no balancing power remained, the denunciation 
of capital puniſhment was added. againſt who- 
ſoever ſhould. propoſe, and whoſoever ſhould 
concur in, any decree for the diſpoſal of that 
money to any other purpoſe, or in any other 
circumſtances. It was at the ſame time or- 
dered, by the ſame authority, that a hundred _ 
triremes ſhould be yearly ſelected, the beſt. of 
the fleet, to by NO on the ſame occaſion 
only. 5 
Another 1 of no ſinall be 3 
was thought juſtifiable by public expediency, 
and by the right and the duty of obviating pub- 


lic danger. It was judged unſafe to permit a Thos, ; 


5 people ſo inveterately inimical as the Egine · 


tans, and known to have been active in exciting 


the war, any longer to hold, tho under the con- 
troul af an Athenian garriſon, that iland which 
had been emphatically termed the Eyeſore of 
Peiræus. It was deſirable at the ſame time to 


difincumber the city of a part of the multitude 


Which ſo inconveniently crouded it. The Ægi- 

netans were therefore expelled from their iland, _ 

oo” a e of Athenians took poſſeſſion of 1] 
TL rio 1 


R nisroRY or e 


"Tis: their lands and houſes. A garriſon w 

maintained without poibie's expence, ad 8 go- 
vernment was relieved of fome portion of 

the care incumbent on it, to provide for 
thoſe citizens who were unable to provide for 
themſelves. A diſtribution of money from the 
Flut. vit. public treaſury alleviated the preſent wants of 
. remaining poor in Athens. No proviſion 
nk to have deen made or oth eee BY the 
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N Rais 2 e- are fo familiar, in 
Srecian hiſtory, of an obnoxious people, 4 
_ Grecian peopte, reduced to ſlavery by a Grecian 
people, that it might perhaps be thought an act 
of clemency to allow them to migrate. The La- 
| Thuerd. cedæmonians howeyer gave them the Thyreatis, 
à ſmall territory on the confines of Laconia and 
Argolis, a ſituation probably inconvenient 
enough, from the conſtant enmity of Argos to 
Lacedæmon. A few only of the exiles found 
more deſirable eſtabliſhments among their friends 
in other parts of Greece. Thucydides mentions, 
among the events of this ſummer, a nearly total 
WM 8 eclipſe of the fun, beginning 3 er mid-day, 
= - Ann,Thu, which aſcertains the chronology. © | 
N Toward the cloſe of autumn che; whole | 
; force of Athens marched, under the command 
of Pericles, to retaliate the vengeance and reap | 
the profit of ravage, where it could be done 
moſt readily,” and now with complete ſecurity, 
in the bordering territory of Megara. The fleet 
under Carcinus, juſt returned from the weſtern 
Son] was ing at 2 Informed of the 


. „ Fe, propoſed 


Co. + 
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propoſed expedition, the me winks: $ wer T. 
for the Megarian coaſt, and their land-force — 


Joined that under Pericles. Thus was formed, 
as Thucydides remarks, the largeſt Athenian , 
army ever aſſembled in the courſe of the war. 
The Athenians were not leſs than ten tliou- 

ſand, and the Metics, thoſe denizens of 
Athens who had not the privileges of Athenian 
citizens, were four thouſand heavy armed foot: 
the number of light- armed he does not ſtate, 
but he ſays they were a large body. When 
plunder and waſte had been carried as far as 
circumſtances allowed, the whole: AER 0 
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m. e biftory eee Allionce 
« negotiated by Athens with Sitalces king of Thrace 
aud Perdiccas king of Macedonia.” Public funeral 
at Athens in honor of the ain in their country's 
: ſervice, Expedition of _ Goriaghians pare | 
e and Os | 


SUCH were the days e of e. 
| tit meer ele war. Meanwhile negotia- 
tion had been diligently proſecuted for obviating 
- the evils likely to ariſe from the enmity of the 
"+  __ king of Macedonia, and for ſtrengthening and | 
extending the Athenian power and influence on 
the northern coaſt of the Ægean. The Thra- 
5 cian clans, who under various names occupied 
- the extenſive country from the Ægean fea to 
| the Danube, and from the Euxine to the borders 
of Hlyria, appear to have been deſcended, as well 
as the Macedonians, from the ſame Pelaſgian hords 
who principally gave origin to the Grecian peo- 
ple. But inftead of advancing with the Greeks in 
knowlege and civilization, thoſe glimmerings 
of ſcience which the oldeſt Grecian traditions 
give us to ſuppoſe beamed upon their coaſt 
before they reached Greece, were totally loſt ; 
and through two prejudices, which operated as 
leading principles over the whole nation, the 
| Herodor. Thracians were become incorrigibly barbaroys. 
RY SG To live * war and * ſays PRISON, 
| *. 36, 
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5 they eſteem ſo diſhonorable as agriculture.” 2 


A moſt indiſpenſable ornament of their perſons 


was to have the ſkin punctured in various 


figures; a whimſical practice of barbarians, 


remarkable for its univerſality ; found antient- 
ly among our anceſtors the Britons, in the 


extreme of the old world, and lately among 
their antipodes 1 in the little ilands of the Pacific 


ocean; who, but for the wonderſul improve- 


ments of modern European navigation, muſt 


have remained ever equally unknown to the peo- 
ple of the old world, and of what has been called 


80 the new. Between mount Hæmus and the Da- 
nube lived the Getes, by ſome ſuppoſed the 
founders of the Gothie name; according to 


2 
— 
. 


Thucydides a Thracian N but ſtill more Thueyds 


2. Co 


harbarous than the other Thracians ; being of gz. 


nearly fimilar manners with the Scythians, who 
wandered to an unknown extent, over the vaſt 
continent to the northward and northeaſtward of 


the Danube and the Euxine. 


Under the reign of Darius the Ss of NY 


| : Thracian country had been brought to acknows/ 


lege the Perſian dominion. The retreat of the 


5 Perfians opt of Europe, after the defeat of Xer- 


kes, appears to have given opportunity for 


licy jed to it we are uninformed ; but Teres, 


| chief of the Odryſians, became ſoverein of all 2. Bk 
the Thracian clans, from the Agean ſea to the _ 
Danube, and from the Euxine to the Strymon; - 


a coun- 


forming among the Thracians, an empire ſuch as 
: had been before unknown. What wars or what 
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3, is their delight and their glory, and nothing SECT. 
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I ” ens N * aan conſiderably larger than all Greece: 
| —— Some mountaineer Thraeians of the borders, 


and ſome clans of the plains in the central part 
of the continent beyond the Strymon, main 


tained themſelves in independency $ bur the 


Grecian towns on the coaſt found it convenient 
to purchaſe ſecurity by the regular payment of 


a tribute. Thus far ſubject to the Thracian 


monarch, thoſe towns were not objects of jea · 


| louſy or oppreſſion :* on the contrary, they were 


neceſſary to a people wealthy by the poſſeſſion 
of ample and fruitful territory, by the produce 


of mines of the richeſt metals, and by the com- 
mand of numerous tributaries ; and who, tho 

_ defpifing agriculture and commerce, did not 
dieſpiſe the luxuries which __ enn and. 
commerce can give. 


On the death of Teres che extenfive e 
. Thrace devolved to his ſon Sitalces, who had 


married the ſiſter of Nymphodorus, a citizen of 


the Grecian town of Abdera, one of the ſud⸗ 


ject dependencies of Athens. An advantageous 
opening was thus offered to the Athenian go- 
vernment for improving their intereſt with the 
Thbracian king. Through Nymphodorus an al- 
liance was formed with Sitalces: and ſuch was 


the aſcendancy. which the little republics of 75 
Greece had acquired among forein nations, Sado- 


cus, the eldeſt ſon of the powerful monarch of 


Thrace, accepted, as a valuable honor, his ad- 
miſſion to the name and privileges of one of the 
Athenian people. The brother-in- law of Sital- 


ces then paderidok. to * mediator bew the 


: IR 
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cian Prince: in ane Moraes e 


| vile pen e Padiclns) Pr not "ck the 
means which eſtabliſhed cuſtom offered, for ani- 
mating the Athenian” people in the cauſe" in 


which they were ingaged, and converting even 
the calamities of war into an occaſion of tri- 


umph. The funeral of thoſe who had fallen in 

their country's ſervice was publicly ſolemnized ; 
and the manner of it remains particularly de- 
| ſcribed: by Thucydides. Three days before the 


ceremony of burial, the bodies having been Thucyd. 
burnt, according to the ordinary practice of the E *<: * 225 


| Greeks, the bones were arranged under an am- 
ple awning! While thus, according to the mo- 


dern phraſe, they lay in ſtate, it was uſual for 
the relations to viſit them, and throw on any- . 


thing that fancy or ſuperſtition gave to imagine 5 


a grateful offering to the ſpirits of the deceaſed, 


=” honorable to their memory among the living. ER 


The day of the burial being arrived, the bones 


were placed in ten cheſts of cypreſs- wood, rai · 

: ſed on cartiages, one for each ward of Attica, „ 
and an eleventh carriage bore an empty bier 
With à pall, in honor of thoſe whoſe bodies 
could not be recovered. Proceſſion was then 


made in ſolemn march to the public tomb in the Tu 


Cerameicus, the moſt beautiful ſuburb. of the ibid. 
city; the female relations of the deceaſed: at - Dis 64 
4 SIGs nds: een to che Grecian cuſom. 
e 8 venting 


us Tov or GREECE. „ % I 


& king af Mace6onia: and the Athenian common; * © 1. 
wealth; and for the conſideration of receiving — 


the town of Therme, Perdiccas Fe the n * 
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1 enger. venclug FRY amentations aloud; From the 
—— inſtitution of the ceremony, the tomb in the 
1 Cerameicus had been the receptacle of all who 
1 TOR. had been honored with a public funeral, ex- 
1 cepting thoſe who had fallen at Marathon; 
EF who, for the ſupereminence of their merit, and . 
= —  the-ſingular glory of the action, had been hu= _ 
ilied in the field of battle, where their peculiar 
= monument was raiſed over them. Some perſon : 
© of ſuperior dignity and eminent abilities was al- 
© > ways appointed by the people to ſpeak the 
. funeral panegyric. On the preſent | occaſion 
5 every circumſtance directed the public choice to 
Pericles. When therefore the ceremony of in- 
” _  tombing was over, Pericles paſſed through the 
=. -- croud to a lofty ſtand raiſed for the occaſion, fo |} -. 
8 hat he might be beard by the attending multi- | 
rude the moſt extenſively poſſible ; and thence 
_ _ delivered; that oration, the heads of which at 
1 e 8. leaſt Thueydides, who was probably preſent, 
. x 35 has, it is from his own profeſſions to be preſu- 
med, faithfully collected, preſerving i in a great 
OS degree even the manner in which it was ſpoken. 
It remains, in its original language, a finiſhed 
madel of the ſimple and ſevere ſublime in orato- 
3 ry, which has been the admiration of all ſucceeds 
ing ages; but which muſt fink in any tranſlations 
denies abridgement, and defies either imitation 
or paraphraſe, perhaps beyond any NET 
ae or nar pres apes, f ©: Þ | 
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1 TY The winter was not for al parts of GE . 
for At * a | ſcaſon of repoſe. Evarchus, the 
PARTE: expelled 


Is TOIVY or GREECE, 8 any 


expelled tyrant of Aſtacus in Acarnania, applied TH OTE | 
to Corinth for. aſſiſtance to reſtore him to his — | 
little dominion. The antients ſeldom ventured * ; 
upon. maritime expeditions in ſhort days ang 
+ ftormy ſeaſons; the narrownels of their ſeas, the | 
height and rockineſs of their coaſt, the frequen- 
Ty of ſudden ſqualls, and the want of a guide 
in cloudy weather, rendering i it far more dange- 
tous than where the ocean is at hand, and where 
in a ſtout veſſel, under guidance of the com- 
paſs, diſtance from land is ſafety. The zeal of 
Corinth however was not to be deterred. Forty 
His of war and fifteen hundred heavy foot, un- 
der Euphamidas, with ſome auxiliary mercena- 
ries raiſed by Evarchus, recovered Aſtacus. At. 
tempts were made upon ſome other towns of 
* Acarnania, but without ſucceſs. The Corinthians 
then moving homeward, debarked in Cephalle-  — 
nia, on the Cranzan lands. The Craneans, 3p 
amuſing them with the pretence of a diſpoſition - 
to capitulate, artacked them unawares, and for- 
ced them to reimbark with loſs ; upon which, 
without attempting . further, NT” __— 
turned to Corinth, - 333 . 
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= nt 1 oi Ain 7 by the SEEGER | 
FE =? 5 : © Pefflilence at Athens. Operations of the Athenian | 
= HS on the False an coaſt under Pericles ; 
and on the Macedonian coaft under Agnon. Effetis 
of popular diſcontent at Athens. Tic, effort of - 
. the Peloponnefiin feet. Attempt. of the Pelopon- 
. neflans to ſend an embaſſy into Perſia. Barba- 
vi of 1he Grecian Alem of war. An Athenian 
. Hationed in the weſttru ſea. Surren- 
2 Potides t, the Athenians, Death f ; 
1E events . che WY"? campaign e hs : - 
" Riche both of Pericles and of Archidamus, in 2 
tte counſels they reſpectiyely gave before the 
i commencement of hoſtilities. The Peloponne- fy 


fans were evidently not prepared to wage of- 

fenſive war againſt Athens with. any advantage. | 

A conſiderable part of Attica had been ravaged ; | 

the harveſt had been conſumed, carried off, or 

| _ deſtroyed. But Athens could Tupport that loſs ; 1 

and the Athenian fleets had meanwhile, with ig 

leſs expence and inconvenience, and probably t 

with more profit, been dealing deſtruction and 1 

. ſpoil in various parts of Peloponneſus 3 

— and its confederate ſtates. At the ſame time ne- il _ 

—_ Sotiations had been concluded which promiſed t 

—_— Sreat acceſs of ſtrength to Athens for the cam- le 

=_— + Paigns to inſue; while the Peloponneſians, who I - ir 
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to eat one another, and hopeleſs of ſuccour, le 
29 nas to 7: omg - Xenophon ſon of Eutipides, M 1 3 
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who with two PE aeg cg | 
the beſieging army, taking into \ conſideration 


wWhat their troops muſt ſuffer in winter operations, 
and what expence the commonwealth had al- 
ready incurred by the ſiege, which was not leſs 
than two thouſand: talents, about five hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling, was induced to treat. 


Ihe garriſon and people were allowed to quit 
the place; the men each with one garment, the 


ed ſum of money, which might inable them to 
travel to ſuch retreats as they could find in Chal- 


for granting, without firſt conſulting them, ſuch 


women with two; and both with a ſmall ſpeci- 


cidice, or elſewhere. in the neighboring country. 
Xenophon and his collegues did not . eſcape 
cenſure from their ſoverein the Athenian people, 


5 terms to thoſe who were conſidered as meriting 


vengeance; and who, it was found after the ſur- 


render, were already at mercy. Thus however 


the Athenians who in their full ſtrength, . were 


unable to defend their own country, nevertheleſs, 
_ weakened as they were now by calamity, gained 
that diſtant object of contention. vhick had 


given immediate riſe to the war. 


Pericles lived probably to know the ſ uccels of 
| the Athenian arms againſt Potidza, and it was 
not long after that he fell a victim to that ende- 
mial diſorder, which had already carried off ſo 


many of his neareſt relations, and moſt valued 
friends. He ſurvived however the violence of 


. the fever, and died, in full poſſeflion of his ſenſes, 
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mation, by moſt of the ableſt writers of Greece 


and Rome, for univerſal ſuperiority of talents, as 
\ Pericles. The accounts remaining of his actions 
hardly ſupport his tenown; which was yet per- 


* or Gnrnct. 
No man ſeems to have 


CO 


hy 
3 9 


held in ſuch eſtl⸗ ain 


haps more fairly earned than that of many, the 
merit of whoſe atchievements has been in a great 


degree due to others acting under them, whoſe 
very names have periſhed, The philoſophy of 
Pericles taught him not to be vainglorious, but 


to reſt his fame upon eſſentially great and goo d, 


rather than upon brilliant actions. It is obſerved 
by Plutarch that, often as he commanded the 


Athenian forces, he never was defeated; yet; 


ſplendid victory. A battle, according to a great 


modern authority, is the reſource of ignorant 
generals: when they know not what to do, they 
fight a battle. It was almoſt univerſally the re- 


tho he won many trophies, he never gained a | 


ſource of the age of Pericles :- little conception 


ravage and a battle. His genius led him to, a 


' ſuperior ſyſtem, which the wealth of his country 
inabled him to carry into practice. His favorite” 


maxim was to ſpare the lives of his ſoldiers ; ; and 
ſcarcely any general ever gained fo many impor- 


tant advantages with ſo little bloodſhed. It is 
ſaid to have been his conſolation and his boaſt, 
in his dying hours, that he never was the cauſe 
_ thatafellowcitizen wore mourning: a gloriousand 
perhaps a ſingular ſubject of exultation for a head 
of a party in Greece; where, in the ſtruggles offac- 
Wo. ſecret aſſaſſinations, numerous public execu- 


was entertained of military operations, beyond | 


K 2 tions, 


3 
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* tions; and bloody conteſts in arms, were ſo or- 
dinary. Pericles might almoſt equally have 


made it his boaſt as general of the common- 


wealth : for when his ſoldiers fell, they fell vic- - 
tims to the neceſſity of their country's ſervice, x 
and not to the incapacity, raſhneſa, or vanity of | 
the commander. Had he been leſs/ a patriot, 


leſs a philoſopher, leſs humane, his atchieve- 
ments might have been more. brilliant, but he 


would not equally have earned, from the mouth 
of Socrates, the praiſe of eee in . | 
Ker wa waſh, great, and becoming“. ys | 


| nel, & dre a 5 Spa, i a phraſe which 


Plato puts info the mouth of Socrates, immediately after the men- 


tion of Themiſtocles and Ariſteides. Plat. Menon. P» 94. t. 2. 
Tue force and elegance of the Greek, expreſſing in one compound 
If adverb the great and the becoming, cannot be given perhaps i in 


any ather language. 


It is remarkable, that Thucydides and . who both - 
: ſuffered baniſhment, one for twenty years, the other for life, and 
both expreſs themſelycs abundantly diſſatisfied with. the demo- 


cracy, Which is ſaid to have owed in l great degree to Pericles 


that deſpotic power which it o groſſiy nbuſed, nevertheleſs Oe 


ook with 05 enen 8 ac Pericles himſelf. 
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. Death of Pericles, in the third Vear, to 1 
the Application for Pxacr en hare = 
demon in the ſeventh. 5 3 
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att, Siege of Te by the COP: 3 
IN the third 51 of the war, . N B. C. 2 

& fians changed their plan of offence. By the 01, 85 J. 

invaſion and ravage of Attica for two following hs * 

ſummers, tho much injury had been done to the 1, a. pager 71. 

Athenians, little advantage had acerued to them: 

ſelves; the booty was far from paying the ex - 

pence of the expedition; the enemy, it was 

found, could not be provoked to riſk a battle 

and the great purpoſe of the war was little ſor- 


warded. The Peloponneſians were yet very un: w 4 
_ BW cequalto attempt naval operations of any conſe- 2 
quence. Of the continental dependencies of | 


Athens none was ſo open to their attacks, none 
ſo completely excluded from naval protection, 
none i ir *. its Sanger to {uperiaduce. that 
. —_ 


* 
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Againſt that town therefore it was determined 


to direct the principal effort; and ſucceſs Was 
2 more reaſonably expected, us, at Athens, public 
x councils were no longer directed, and popular 
5 paäſſion no longer reſtraingd, by the wiſdort and 


the influence of Pericles. 
6 Unger the command ſtill of Archie ee the 
F.  Cconfederate-army accordingly. entered the Pla- 
=_ tteid, and ravage was immediately begun. The 

Platæans ſent miniſters to deprecate hoſtilities ; 
=—_ urging the antient merit of their common- 
Wealth in the Perſian wars, and the privileges ſo- 
ben granted to jt, when, after the glorious 
battle in their territory, Pauſanias ſacrificed to 


Jupiter the deliverer, in the agora of their city. 


OY Archidamus was not diſpoſed to harſh meaſures, 
ne det and he offered them neutrality. "The Platzans 
. profeſſed that, if they could chuſe for them- 

n. ſelves, they ſhould willingly accept his offer ; 
: hut without the conſent of the Athenians, in 

| whoſe power their wives and children were, they 

eould decide nothing. Beſides, ſhould they loſe 

the protection of Athens, they could never be 


1 % 


ſecure againſt the ſuperior power of the Thebans, 


= | theirmoſt bitter enemies, longer than while a Pe- 

[  loponneſian army remained in the neighbourhood. 

To-.obviate the latter objection, Archidamus 

=... made this remarkable propoſal : -+ If ſuch,” ſaid 
hae, © are your fears, deliver your city, yourlands, 
1 * and all your immoveable property in truſt to 
F—-  * the Lacedzmonians. Show us the houndaries of 
> | "PRE W number your urch; and take an 

| 0, exact 


| A 6 4 A r. war af the field which they wiſhed, as Platza, 


* 
_— dl 1 FI "It 
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ver you can find the moſt convenient n 8 
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exact account of whatever elſe admits numers- EY 1 3 r. | 
tion or deſcription. Go then yourſelves were 


© dence while the war ſhall laſt; and we will 
provide that your lands mall be duly culti- f Y 
© vated; we will ingage that ſubſiſtence ſhall be 
© regularly remitted to you; and, when the war 1 
© is over, everything ſhall be reſtored. I0C 
Platzan deputies returned with this anſwer, and 
propoſing it ro the aſſembled people, or rather —— 
garriſon, it was agreed to accept the conditions, ä 
provided the conſent of the Athenian govern- | 
ment could be obtained. Leave was readily 
granted by the Spartan prince to ſend to Aae 755 
and deputies were diſpatched ; but they brougit 


back a requiſition that the Platzans ſhould abide _-- 


by the terms of their confederacy with Athens, 
accompanied with aſſurance of every aſſiſtance. 

The Platzans in conſequence reſolved to remain 6. 74. 
firm to the Athenian alliance ; and, without 


ſending to the Nb. dee . camp, they Ae 


clared, from their ramparts, © That it was im- 


'6 poſſible for them to comply with the demands 
© of the Lacedzmonians.” Archidamus then 
made this ſolemn” addreſs to the deities of the 


country: © Ye gods and heroes, who preſide over 5 
* Platza, be witneſſes, that not till the, Pla. e 
„ tæans have renounced the ſworn ter of 
* the general confederacy of the Greeks, we 
act hoſtilely againſt this land, in which our” | 
* fathers, after due invocation td you, van 
* quiſhed the Perſians, you rendering it prop: 
tious to their arms. We have made liberal 


„„ V ollers, 
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1 .! . n hich hong: * geh as OY 
| yu, © fore. that they may receive that puniſhment 


=_ © which: breach of faith deſerves, and that we 
= « may obtain the ſucceſs to which a rigbteous 
j _ - © eonfo intitles? + 
| bare, | Then immediately een big that + Fey the 
3 ficſt, of which we have any connected detail in 
= the annals of mankind. The town was ſmall, as 
| | may be judged, from the very ſmall force which. . 
SS Tuficed for an effectual garriſon ; only-four hun- 
*.. - dred Platzans, with eighty Athenians. T waxed | 
1 | were beſides in the place a hundred and ten . 
men to prepare proviſions, and no other — 0 
free or ſlave. The befieging army, compoſed, of 
the flower of- the Peloponneſian youth, was nu- 
merous. The firſt operation was to ſurround the 
townwith a paliſade, which might prevent anyready 
_ egreſs; the neighboring foreſt of Citbæron ſup- 
1 plying materials. Then, in a choſen ſpot, ground 
Was broken, according to the modern phraſe, for 
= making approaches. The buſineſs was to fill 
= - the town-ditch, and againſt the wall to form a 
Fo mound, on which a force ſufficient for aſſault 
= might aſcend, For this operation alſo the woods 
of Cithæron were highly ſerviceable. Either 
= extremity of the mound was made firm with 
interwoven piles, and the interval was filled 
with wood, ſtones, earth, anything that came 
readieſt to hand. Seventy days were employed 
unintermittingly on this work; reliefs being 
eſtabliſned through the army, and Lacedæ- 
menten officers en ſuperintending; thoſe 
= TO han 9 85 e 


of Nenage. 


| of a ſiege, _Thucydides, appears to have been 
| well aware that it did no credit to the ſcience of 


'W18TORY or onzrex „ 
appointed to the allies deri the peeuliar title ho bo . 


Such was at that time che Jagt 1 ” 


his age. The principal dependence of the. ber | 


 fieging army, he ſays, was on the diſpropgr 


tionate ſuperiority. of its numbers. To oppole 


this mode. of attack, the firſt meaſure of the — DN 


ſieged was to raiſe, on that part of their wall 


againſt which the mound was forming, a ſtrong 414" 

wooden frame covered in front with leather and; ++ 

hides; and within this to build a.rampart,. with 
| bricks from the neighboring houſes. The wooden 


frame bound the whole, and kept it firm to a 
conſiderable height: the covering of hides. 


| protected both work and workmen againſt. 


— 


beſieged to deviſe other oppoſition. Accordingly 


weapons diſcharged againſt them, eſpecially fiery 


arrows. But, the mound {till riſing as the ſuper». 
ſtructure on the wall roſe, and this ſuperſtruc- 
ture becoming unavoidably weaker with increa - 
ſing height, while the mound was liable to no 


counterbalancing defect, it was neceſſary for the 


they broke through the bottom of their wall, 1 


where the mound: bore againlt i it, and brought: - 46 
in the earth. The Peleponneſians, ſoon aware Thueyd. 


of this, inſtead. of looſe earth, repaired their . 76. 5 


mound with clay or mud incloſed in baſkets. 
Ibis requiring more labor to remove, the be- 
ſieged undermined the mound ; and thus, for 4 
long time unperceived, prevented it from gain- | 
ing height, Sell however, fearing : that the | 


: efforts 
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1 - efforts of their W Silt would be overs 
wy borne by the multitude of hands which the be- 
| fiegers could employ, they had recourſe to an- 
other device, Within their town-wall they 
built, in a ſemilunar form, a ſecond wall, con- 
nected with the firſt at the extremities. Theſe | 
"extended, on either fide, beyond the mound ; 
=  -_ iothas, ſhould the enemy poſſeſs themſelves of 
aue outer wall, their work would be to be renewed 
EE in a far leſs favofable ſituation. | 
Fim. vii. Machines for battering walls were alresdy 
wenn among the Greeks. According to the 
hiſtorian Ephorus, as Plutarch informs us, tho 
he ſays it was diſputed by other writers, the 
were firſt uſed by Pericles at the ſiege of Sa- 
mos, under the direction of a lame engineer 
named Artemon; who being commonly car» 
ried among his works in a litter“, had thence 
the ſurname of Periphoretus. Bicteriog-rams 
were certainly of much earlier date in the eaſt; 
and indeed Thucydides would ſcarcely have left 
. unmentioned the firſt introduction of ſo remark - 
—_ able a military engine among the Greeks,' had it 
E . happened within his own memory. The Pelo- 
| ponneſians were not without it at the ſiege or 
| MO Platæa, but they ſeem to have been unſkiltul in 
it uſe; and probably the machine itſelf was far 
F en, to its purpoſe than, through various 
improvements, it afterward became. A ram, ad- 
vanced upon the Peloponneſian mound, battered 
ES wo 22 pr wag I on the | emo riinpate, and 
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tick it viotently ; to the great alarm of BI 1 r. 


garriſon, but with nale farther effect. Other 
machines of the ſame kind were employed 
againſt different parts of the wall itſelf to yet 
leſs purpoſe. The Platæans, letting down ropes 
from the rampart, dragged ſome out of their di- 
rection; others they broke by letting fall on them 
_ weighty beams ſuſpended with chains, No means 
however were neglected by the befiegers thut- 

either approved practice ſuggeſted, or their in- 

genuity could deviſe, to promote their purpoſe: 
yet, after much of the ſummer- conſumed, they 
found every effort of their numerous forces ſo 
completely baffled by the vigilance, activity, 
and reſolution of the little garriſon, that they 
began to deſpair of ſuceeeding by aſſault. Before 


however they would recur to the tedious method | 


of blockade, they determined to try one more 


experiment, for which their numbers, and the 


neighboring. woods of Cithæron, gave them 
more than ordinary facility, Preparing an im- 
menſe quantity of faggots, they filled with them 
the town-ditch in the parts adjoining to their 
mound, and diſpoſed piles in other parts around 
the place, wherever ground or any other circum- 
ſtance gave moſt advantage. On the faggots 
they put ſulphur and pitch, and then ſet all on- 
fire. The conflagration, ſays Thucydides, was 
ſucb as was never before known to have been 
prepared and made by the hands of men; tho, 
in mountain · foreſts, the friction of dry wood, by 
the agitation of the wind, may ſometimes have 
produced greater. Had the wind favored, it 
beg, muſt 
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= TTY abe call che eie che dhe befegers 
= - + deſired ;. great part of the town actually became 


ON om eee But fortunately. for the gar- 


ſtorm without wind, extinguiſhed the fire, and 
= | relieved them from an attack far more omg 
= dable than any they had before experienced. 
=_ na termined immediately to reduce the ſiege to a 
a= blockade; which, tho flow and conſequently ex- 
penſive, would in the end be ſure. To the pali- 
ſade, which already ſurrounded the town, a 
contravallation was added; with a double ditch, 
one without, and one within. A ſufficient body 
of troops being then appointed to the guard of 
theſe works, the Bœotians undertaking one half, 
the other being allotted to detachments drafted 


Sept. 19. 


riſon, a heavy rain, brought on by a thunder- 


hueyd. This attempt failing, the Peloponneſians de | 


1 the troops of every ſtate of the confederacy, 
about the middle of September the reſt of "me 
_ was bee Nog winter. po SG 
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| Operations of Hs eite on the 1 * 5 of © et.” 
the Agean. Aﬀairs of. the, weſtern parts of 
Greece: Aſfiſtance ſent ly Peloponneſus 10 the 
15 Aumbraciots againſt the Amphilochian Argians and 
Acarnanians: Battle near Stratus: Sea-fight be- 
tween the Peloponnefian fleet under the Curimthian 
e and the Athenian fleet under Phormion : Sa- _ 
abt between the. Peloponneſian | fleet under the 2 
Spartan Cnemus, and the Athenian fleet unden 5 IJ 
; Phormion. - Attempt to n Peiræus. Succ :; 2 
of Phormion in Acarnania. Invaſion. 72 We 1 op 
1 Sitalces ting of Thrace. | 7 Heh 3 
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WHILE the Pelapongeßans h were « thus beds B. 8 1 
ing their whole ſtrength, and hitherto ſo vainly, 2 oe 4. 1 
againſt the little town of Platæa, offenſive ope- Thucys 
rations were not neglected by: the Athenians. 6 /n ãuw n 

Xenophon ſon of Euripides, who had command 1 

ed the Athenian forces at the taking of Potidæa, 
was ſent again into Chalcidice, : with a body of 
two thouſand heavy foot, and two hundred horſes 

A little before harveſt he entered Bottiæa, and 1 

ravaged the country about Spartolus. Often inan 

the wars of the Greeks among one another, the . 
intrigues. of faction did more than arms. Through 

ſuch 1 intrigue che Athenian general entertained  __ 
hope of acquiring Spartolus ; but timely ſupporr. 
which the party in oppoſition to the Athenian 
Intereſt obtained from the neighboring city of 

n dſappoigged him, A battle inſuing, I 
„ | 7 the 


* 


! 
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cn * "er Kiperiority of the enemy in cavalry prevailed 

wa againſt the ſuperior diſcipline of the Athenian 
heavy foot: Xenophon, with two general officers 
his collegues; and above four hundred of theit 
55 3 were killed; and the remainder, 
wWuho found an immediate refuge in Potidæa, too 

weak to Pots e l open PEI, ed 


Athens. ee x 5 
5 Through this extenſive war, be del the 
| +» Athenians fixed the name of the Peloponneſian, 
. ve become in ſome degree acquainted with the 


. — of ſome parts of Greete, which would 
_ otherwiſe have remained totally unknown. The 
Amphilochian Argos, a city on the border of 
- Acarnania againſt Epirus, was founded, accord- 
7 ing to Thucydides, by Amphilochus, ſon of that 
5 _ Amphiaratis who is celebrated among the heroes 

of the war of Thebes. Amphilochus himſelf _ 
- fought at Troy. On his return to the Pelopon- 
F neſian Argos, his native city, little ſatisfied with 
= the ſtate of things under the uſurpation of 

_ _ Mseiſtheus, he departed with ſuch as choſe to 
4 ; follow his fortune, and ſettled his colony at the 
bottom of that gulph antiently called the Am- 

-, ."philochian, but afterward the Ambracian. 10 


% 
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% EN. 5 the town which he built there he gave the name 
N of that from which he had migrated; and the 
ſame partiality fixed upon the river near whoſe 
mouth it ſtood, the name of the Peloponneſian 
ſtream of Inachus. The epithet Amphilochian 
was added to the town for the convenience of 
diſtinction. Situate among barbarians, at the 
* of de the city of Amphilochus 
Aourillied ; , 
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flouriſhed ; the inferiority, i in arts and knowlege, SR er. 3 
of the neighboring clans, ta whom the Amphi- 4 
lochian name was communicated, but who, ac 
cording to Thucydides, were barbarian, being 
perhaps a, principal cauſe of its proſperity. 

Aſterward, through various misfortunes, its 
ſtrength was ſo reduced that it was ſcarcely able 
to ſupport itſelf as an independent common- | 

| wealth ; and to obviate other evils, its people re- 
curred to a dangerous expedient for weak ſtates, _ 

that of aſſociating a number of families from the 
neighboring [Corinthian colony of Ambracia. 
Diſputes aroſe between the two people, and in 
the end the Ambraciots expelled the Argians 
from their own city. Theſe applied to the neigh- \ 
boring people of Acarnania, and the. Acarna- 

: nians to the Athenians; who; a little before the 

: beginning, of the Peloponneſian war, ſent Phor- 

1 

mion with thirty triremes to their aſſiſtance. 

Through the abilities of that officer, and the 
ſuperior diſcipline of the very ſmall body of 

| Athenians which he commanded, Argos was taken 

. by aſſault. The city and territory were reſtored 

3 to the Argians, with whom ſome Acarnanians 

3 aſſociated; and according to the barbarous 


bg practice not unuſual with the moſt poliſhed 'of ß 

+ the Greeks, the Ambracian inhabitants and gar- PE 22 
f riſon were condemned to ſlavery. Hence fol- 5 > : 8 3 ; 
x lowed the alliance of both: Acarnania and the | 1 
- Amphilochian Argos with Athens, which has 

to been mentioned as ſubſiſting when the Pelopon- e 

5 nelien war NON: „„ „„ 

us 172 | Is x wy | 


— enger. lo the nb 3 fi hat war, while the 
bpeſtilence was raging at Athens, the Ambraciots, 
l ncenſed againſt the Argians by the treatment of 
', their captive fellowcitizens, determined to at- 
ſtempt revenge. Aſſociating the Chaonian and 
ſiome other barbarous. clans/ of their neighbor- 
A „they overran the territory of Argos, but, 
3 after 3 vain efforts againſt the city, returned 
1 home. In the following year, that of the ſiege 
Tespe of Platæa, they propoſed not only to take Argos, 
* ney bur to conquer. all Acarnania. With this view 
they applied to Lacedæmon; promiſing that, if 
they might have. ſuch ſupport, naval and mili- 
8 tafy, as they deſired, not only they would reduce 
their particular. enemies the Acarnanians, but 
they would bring over the neighboring ilands of 
TZacynthus and Cephallenia to the Peloponneſian 
confederacy, and they hoped alſo to take Nau- 
pactus, Thus the Athenians would be deprived 
of what principally inabled them to carry expe- 
ditions. round Peloponneſus, and keep a fleet in 
me weſtern ſeas. The project was alluring: the 
. Corinthians inſtantly and zealouſly ingaged in 
itz; ineited by their enmity to Athens, their con- 
| nection with Ambracia, the deſire of revenge 
AA againſt Corcyra, and the hope of recovering their 
> their power in that iland, to which any ſucceſs 
n the propoſed meaſures would be at leaſt a ſtep; 


i ang r iaduüd che Lacedzmonians to 
Ur. : EF in 4 


Z he TS adwikiſtririon; | receiving intel. 


N * of theſe motions and preparations, and 
„ Judging Phormion, 1 on account of his 
55 35 | f 9 
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_ ' frag; moſt proper for the co 
led him from Chalcidice, and ſent him, as we 
have ſeen, | 


— country, a keet was! expetted, "which might 
men to temen wiki keit reſpe@ive tern, 
au thence only to extend protection to their 
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there, recal- cz 


4 ef, with twenty triremes to Naupatus. ' 
In the following ſummer, in purſuance of the 

meaſures concerced with t 
 Ambraciots, was aſſembled at Leuras ; and the 


Spaitad/ admiral Chenmus'had the good fortune te 
| Join'thenifrom Cyllens, with a ſmall ſquadron - 
Au a thouſand heavy-arnied Peloponneſian in 
_ fantry, undiſcoyered in his paſſage by the Athes 
 Hinns- / The: Corinchians aud Sicyonians weis 


_ Preparing” their naval force; but could not @ © _ 
 readily-eſcape 6ur of their/own gulph;” Tamas . 
— therefore, without waiting for them, determined — 
| to begin" operations, by marching. diredtly for —  ' © 
Stratus che largeſt town of Acarnania, i e 
hoe that he might- carry" it by alu; bp 
wich nie erpectec te mould fo break” the — 
| force of due province thät it would become n 
al ne ER 
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fields; i opportunity/ dend offer, with Mttle 


nik. "Th6"Arhenian. admiral' at Naupastus, 6 ; 
them 10 underſtand that he could ſpate no part 
ef his [eanty force from attendance upon the Pe. 
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- = was' pg to fail. "The: ng yes 2 
= marched) unoppoſed from Leucas through che 
ian territory into Acarnania, diſpoſed in 
dee colhwnsz the Peloponneſians and Ambra - 
, ciots.halding the left, the Leucadians, Anacto- 
rians aud other Greeks the right, and the bar - 
barian Epirots the center- The Greeks kept 
their columns regularly formed, and choſe their 
camps carefully ; which, according to Their uſũal 
__ in an-enemy's; country; they conſtantly, 
_ fortificd,'; But the Epirdts} and particularly the | 
Chaonians, vain of their reputation for ſuperior. | 
OY proweſs atnong the clans of that part of the con = 
8 > _. tinents diſdained the. trouble and delay of nice 
| choice of ground, and prefied forward, in confi- | 
 deiicethatihe town wouldyjeldeo their firſtaffaült, | 
and the glory-wotldicbe all their own, Intelli- a 
gence ok hefe circumſtances being curtiedito the W 1 
Stratians by theit ſealits, they plantech an am- t 
buſh, into Which the imprudent Epirots fell. 
Ĩ! be forces from the town fallied 3 the Epirots, p 
„parti through ſurprize, partly throngh thevigor M « 
af the attack, were inſtantly put to flights a great ſt 
nuniber were killed; and the reſt were purſued = ak 
ul they reached the: Grecian: camps. The Stra- as 
tians would either make any attempt upon theſe, at 
nor riſt any cloſe ingagement againſt the ſupe» be 
ach 
ce 
vi 
mi 
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_ rior diſgipling; of: the Peloponneſians;, hut, they 
© gave-uncealing apnoyance. from a diſtance with. 
| | eng in the uſe as wag MET 722 
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er e ee was idF toren romeo . 
all che Aearnahian towns, accbmpanlech Wich ek 
hortationh to affemble. the force” of th&couttty, 
; and dive Out- 4 half-conqueted: enemy. Cnemus 
rachbihit Wune ui, merchgd e ds en By ths 
deftat of the Epirdts, chat ot the infuing night" 
he'retrexe&&to the river Anapus, ten miles from EE 
Stratus, Thence he ſent 4 Herald to dere a +} 
trüce for the Burlal of che Main; ſoqn after which, 5 20 
| falling” back to CEneiade; and there diſmiſſing 
the allies, ne imbarked *hiniſelf for Pelopôn- 
nefus Jad Acatnänia Wis, withdut farther effort, 
; freed from 10 Alarming an invaf ton. 
During chhelg tranſactions by Hind: tis allitd ns dag! 
< beet, bing of fotty-ſevetr critemegallics, ** © 1 
ußſler ue Corinthian adfmirals Machon, Ifbcräte 6 
and e ſalled out of the gülpk. . 
was cle purpsſe of Phorniton, who, Wich een 
twenty, thee" them from Chalcis and che 6 
river Etenus, on the Atolian coaſts to let then = 
paſtheRtairs, arch attack them in the more 77 1 
ſea.* The Corinthians, ſtrong in men as well As in” Lk 
ſhips, but lefs' confident in An kill, hugged,” 
7 according to tlie ſea· phräſe, the ſouthetn "rt 
as far a8 Parte; and thence, inthe night) ice”. - 
acroſs for the Acarnaian coalt ; their A 7 . 
being Jeſs td i ingage the Athenians, than to Join 
their Allies in the proſecution of che ese 
ted purpoſes” of the campaign“ The daring ä 
ugilanee of Phojeiotr” ſotprized them in te 
middle of the paſſage.” Tho it was night, yer 7 
_ LE clear and calm, "OY PR „„ 
La : SEP 
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1 8 cheir 93 in a \ cixcle, the. jp they- 
3B 5 buy * could, ſo as not to give opportunity for that evo - 
. lution of piereing the line, called the diseplus, 
in which the Athenians .excelled,. and Which 


5 were on all ſides outward ; the tranſports*, With 
E  _acſeryevf five of the ſwiſteſt triregpes,/ moe 
__ . fationed in the. center; and thus in poſture of 
1 defence, as if to oppoſe an enemy who:ournum- 
5 bered them, forty-ſeven. triremes remained to 
k̃8ð Seeie the attack of the twenty under Phormion 3. 

1 if, which they could not readily . be 
1 ſhould be bold 3 to arcack chem. 
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'vH 0 = Kill of of 00 . ts as the — of 
1 the enemy to be very readily ſuſceptible. of con- 
ES.” — fulion, bore immediately upon them with his 

{ lite of battle formed a-head, and rowed round 
5 0 7 _ them h having firſt directed his captains to threa- 
85 ten as near. as poſlible ſo as to avoid ingaging, 
till chex ſhould have the ſignal from him. He 
„ well knew that when the breeze from the gulph 
_ © -, ſprung up, which ſeldom failed about daybreak, 
1 Enemy: 's,Circle could not long remain Perfect; 
e and his pupoſe was, by alarming, to haften and 

_  _ _ inhance the .Confufion,. It happened preciſely as 
3 he, forelaw,: the firſt of the breeze drove the 

__ «windward. ſhips. againſt the tranſports, in che 
. center: N u immediately. e A 
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3 85 their enemies dreaded..." The prows of courſe 
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77 a were no longer wr; 5 W . 15 8 2 
unobſerved; the attention of the crews was a wy 
_ wholly ingaged in obwiating the continua Þ 
threatened ſhock of one ſhip againſt another, 3 - EL 2 
or of many againſt one; and the ſwell,” that . dr 1 5 - 
BB quickly aroſe, ſufficed to reren any effedtual _ | 
3 uſe of oars by rowers ſo little {kilful. Phormiůon 
WU Ccizcd the critical moment for giving the 9 2 
coc attack. In the firſt onſet one of the Corinthian = . 2 -M 
admirals was ſunk; ſeveral qther hips were e 
©: quickly difabled ; and ſuch was the PRO 
chat refiſtance was ſcarcely attempted, but the 
4 firſt effort of the Peloponneſians was to fly to- 8 8 
Ward the friendly ports of Patræ and Dyms. The Ea =o 
_ Athenians took twelve triremes, the greater HLM 
of whoſe crews they put to the ſword. —_ EE. 
- purſued as far 38 was Judged convenient, they re- 8 1 ED 
turned with their prizes to the Ztolian coaſt ; „ 
according ta the uſual practice, Which land- 
locked and ſtormy ſeas, the want of the compaſs, 
and the deficiency of accommodation i in the ag. 
tient ſhips of war, made neceflary. On the head. = F 
hand of Rhium they raſſed a 5 95 and dedi :: 
cated to Neptune one of the captive. tienes, 
after which ceremonies they returned to their 2 
ſtation at Naupactus. Then the defeated Pelo- $5 3 - 3, 
ponneſians moved from the places of their firſt — 
refuge to the Eleian port of Cyllene, where. 5 
. Cnemus, with the forces from Wee ou. 25 -- 
Itter joined them. 5 I 8 0 
This action of 8 his the 4 em- — 
* on 9 ide were too T0008: for the | 


ng» 


YU = in the execution, and the completeneſs of the 
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5 Thueyd. 
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.confequences to be very important, yet for the 
boldneſs of the attempt, the ability diſplayed 8 


* or GREECE, 


< * * 


ſucceſs, has been deſervedly reckoned by Plu- 
arch Among the moſt brilliant atchievements of 


the war. It appears to have diſturbed, not a 
| little, the Peloponneſians, and particularly the 


e Thoſe who directed the ad- 
nog. of their government, unverſed in 
naval affairs, could not readily conceive a ſupe- 
riofity of ſcience among the Athenian comman- 
ders, and of {kill among their ſeamen, that 
ſhould give the advantage againft more than 
double their numbers, without great miſbeha- 
viour on the part of their own people; eſpecial- 
ly as in land-war the ſuperiority of the Pelo- 
Ponneſians to all the world beſides was held in- 
Tonteſtable. The unwiſe. practice of dividing 
military command, ordinary with moſt of the 
other Greeks, was little uſual with the Lace- 


dæmonians; . but now, in ſome indignation that | "A 


the Peloponneſian, navy ſhould, by a ſquadron 
of only twenty ſhips, be excluded from the 
. weſtern Teas, which were eſteemed more pecu- 
"Harly their own, three Spartan officers, T. imo- 
crates, . Brafidas, and Lycophron, were ſent to 
be of council with Cnemus 1 in his command. 
The ſhips damaged in the late action were 


dili igently repaired; 3.2, nine enen was re- 


* * We find” a e to. Phormion, which ſeems t to 42591 | 
the ng 15 his PT in & e of Apfophancs 5 
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8 from the maritime ſtates of Pelopotive-! 8 * © . 


ſus; and a- fleet of ſeventy-ſeven triremes was 
thus- collected, which proceeded ; from Cyllenè 


'4 = 9 0 


to Panormus on the Achaian' coaſt; wliere a land- | 


army, in the antient manner of naval war gene- 


rally capable of adrantageous e e with 


A ant, was alſo aſſembled. vs 

_ - »Phormion, informed of theſe 8 
1 had ſent intelligence of them to Athens, and de- 
fired a reĩnforcement. Twenty triremes were 


Thucyd. Pe 
1. 85 0. * 


in: conſequence ordered to join him. It is upon 


this occaſion that we firſt diſcover in hiſtory the 
impoyance of the loſs- of Pericles, and the 


. waat of thoſe ſuperior abilities for the direction 


of public affairs, which had hitherto, in ſo 


great” a degree, obviated misfortune and com- 


manded ſucceſs. Nicias, a Cretan of Gorty- 
nium; having in view to advance his o.] pow- 
er, propoſed to the Athenian government the 


Peloponneſian confederacy. It would be an 


eaſy conqueſt, he ſaid, for the fleet which was 


1 reduction of Cydonia in Crete, a member of the 


ready to ſail for Naupactus, and with the aſſiſt- 


ance to be readily procured within the land, 


could occaſion little delay. The Athemian peo- | 


ple were ill-adviſed enaugh to decree as he de · 


ſired. The armament went to Crete, and rava- 


ged without oppoſition the Cydonian lands; but 5 


the town was found ſo ſtrong, and awpcople 
ſo determined; that there appeared no probabi- 


- * Iity of taking it without the tedious proceſs of a 


fiege, or perhaps a blockade. The commanders 


woo have then baſtened their voyage to Nau · 


*. 
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0 ge de, but cor * ir) WL 75 1 e n 5 
* in Crete. . . | n > e 
Meantime: Phan) was leß to exert his abe 
 lities and his vigilance againſt an enemy who too 
. much outnumbered him. Yet tho they had nearly 
Tuueyd. four times his ſtrength, ſo confident was he in 
ſuperior Kill, that not only he did not refuſe, 
bdut he appears to have been deſirous to meet 
ſtttzhem wherever he could have ſea- room. Mo- 
bing therefore from Naupactus, he took a ſtation 
Jijiuſt without the gulph, near the headland of the 
e Molycrian or northern Rhium; and aà ſmall 
army, compoſed chiefly of Naupactian Meſſe- 
nians, joined his naval camp on the ſhore, to 
aſſiſt in caſe of any attempt from a ſuperior force 
upon the fleet in its ſtation, . This movement 
was not without danger, as the event proved; 
but the apprehenſion that the ſquadron ex- 
pected from Attica might be intercepted and 
overpowered by the Peloponneſian fleet, ap- | 
pears to have been his motive for quitting the M- 
ſecurity of his tation at peg; before * 10 
_ affiſtance arrived. 

The Wap dss however, with all vain 
advantage of numbers, with all the pride of. 
reputed preeminence in arms, and all the zeal 

of the Lacedæmonian commanders to incite 

them, ſo felt their inferiority. in naval action 
from the event of the late ingagement; that they 
perſeveringly avoided the open, and directed 
their endeavours to draw the Athenians into the 
narrow ſea; From Panormus, which is a little 


"xi 


_ _ a es ] ⁵⁰ꝛ“ 


3 8 8 ps 0 Sulph, and: rag oppoũte to Nau- 
5 vt . 925 5 | i 5 oh 7 Fade, 


* 


neſians moved eaſtward, along the Achaian 
coaſt, in a column with four triremes abreaſt:; 
twenty of che ſwifteſt farming an me. 4 ah 
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adus, they moved to the Achaian or ben eri 
Rhium, overagainſt the ſtation of the Athe- 5 


nians. The two beadlands, forming the mouth * 


of the gulph, are leſs than a mile aſunder?: 


the ſtations of _- two W wn —— | 2 


During fin. or aa es — 55 a one Thueys, 1 


We without moving. The Peloponneſians © v6; | 
then practiſed a ſtratagem, apparently well 


imagined, far forcing the Athenian admiral to 
action within the gulph. The town of Nau- C. 30. 


pactus, while its youth were in the army that 


attended the Athenian fleet, was left almoſt 
without defence. At daybreak the Pelopon- 


guard. Phormian was immediately in alarm 


for Naupactus. With all haſte he got his peo- 
ple aboard fram his naval camp, and praceeded 


eaſtward by the northern coaſt of the gulph. 
with his line of battle formed ahead; the Meſſe- 


nians at the ſame time preſſing their mar el 
along the ſhore toward their town. This was 
preciſely what the Peloponneſians wiſhed. Thex 


no ſooner ſaw the Athenian fleet irrecoverabl 
ingaged within the ſtraits, than, truſting to the - 
advanced guard for preventing its eſcape inta 
the harbour of Naupaftus,: they formed for ac- 


tion in line of battle abreaſt, 'and ; ee 
acroſs the gulph. The eleven headmoſt ſhips of 
dhe Athenian line, through ſuperior ſwiftneſs, 


5 ooederiching the "_ wing of * — 


ans 


2 HA? ns, Aesped ariack : the nine others were in- 
1 tercepted, s overpowered, and forced aſhore. One 
aas taken with its whole crew: all fell into the 
== —- Hands of the Peloponneſians; but, of their peo- 
*z N 1 many eſcaped by ſwimming; the reſt were | 
= - moſtly put to the ſword, What followed, re- 
ported by the authoritative pen of Thucydides, 
proves how important, in the antient ſyſtem of 
naval war, the cooperation of an army might be 
to a fleet: The brave Meſſemians, zealous in 
ts enmity to Lacedæmon, arriving on 
the beach, daſhed completely armed through 
the waves, boarded the ſtrarided galleys, and 
driving out the conquerors, recove tall; tha 
ſome were already taken in tom. 

Thucys, | Meanwhile the twenty galleys oft hs Pulopons 
e nefian advanced) guard were purſuing the eleven 
Athenian which had overſtretched the main 
body. Ten of theſe reached the harbour of 
e and forming againſt the ſhore, pre- 
pared to reſiſt any attack that might be attempt- | 
ed againſt them. A Leucadian trireme, the 
„ ,  fivifteſt of the allied e im which was Timo- 
_ crates, the firſt of the Lacedeemonian commiſ- 
foners appointed to be of council with the ad- 
miral, purſued the eleventh, and gained upon her 
ſo faſt, that to eſcape into the harbour of Nau- 
pactus ſeemed impoſſible. It happened that a 
„. large merchant- -thip was lying at anchor off the 
_______ harbour's mouth. The Athenian captain hav- 
ing paſſed this veſſel, turned cloſe round it, 
and judged his time ſo well, and managed the 
e with — combined — and ex- 
„ ee „ actneſs, 
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"Sad that with his beak he ſtruck the galley #BC Ty 


1586 » 


of the amazed Leucadians amidſhip, and with — 


ſuch farce that ſhe; preſently ſunk. Timocrates, 
in a fit of paſſionate deſpair,. ſtabbed himſelf ; 


and his. gored body, floating into the harbour 5 


of Naupactus, was afterward taken up there, 


The reſt of the advanced ſquadron was, at this 


time following in a diſorderly. manner; the 


crews ſinging the ſong of triumph, as if already 5 


completely conquerors . The cataſtrophe of 
their comrades, happening within ſight of all, 


aſtoniſhed and alarmed them. Some reſted on 


= their oars to wait for the main body of their 
3 fleet, but the main body of their fleet was far 
off, and the enemy near. Some, through ig- 


. norance of the coaſt, ſtruck upon ſhoals. Their 


N haeſitation and diſtreſs were as a ſignal to the 
Athenians in the harbour. The Athenians did 
. not heſitate; quickly aware of all circumſtan- 
* ces, they advanced in good order againſt' the 
„ enemy yet in confuſion. The conteſt was not 
. Pet the Peloponneſians fled for their port of 
- Panormus, on the oppoſite coaſt of the gulph, 
55 diſtant about ſeven miles, not without loſing fix 
1 tricemes taken by the Athenians. The main 
oe nm body of their fleet, too diſtant to give any con- 
- be , and aer fearful of poſe 
& 

E ; wn The 628 of battle and the 5 of victory, both bymns to 


* - the gods; one a prayer before battle, and at the ſame time a 6g- 
nal for ingaging, the other a thankſgiving for ſucceſs, - Were. 
equally called Pzan ; but Thucydides diſlinguiſhes that. it Was 

| the ſong of triumph which was ied hy this occaſion — 


13 Th d deg, amen, 


fig 


— 


| | _ thx inefficiency of the main body of the Peloponneſian feet in 


3 
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ng the night on a hoſtile coaſt with which they 
were imperfectly acquainted, alſo ſought the 
ſeeurity of the port”. „The ſucceſs of the Athe- 
_- nians was altogether extraordinary : they took 
fix of the enemy triremes; they ſunk one: 
they recovered all their own which had been 
taken or forced aſhore, excepting only that 
which had fallen into the enemy's hands with 
its crew aboard; they collected the wreck and 
| their own flain; they reſtored the ſlain of the 
enemy only through the cuſtomary ceremony 
of a truce ſolicited for the purpoſe; and erect- 
ing their trophy, which was the cafieſt part of 
the buſineſs, they vindicated to themſelves, 
againſt a force fo ſuperior, every ordinary mark 
of decided victory. The Peloponneſians alſo 
erected a trophy at the Achaian Rhium, on pre- 
tence of their ſucceſs in the*early part of the 
day, and placed by it the fingle captured ſhip 
which had not been retaken, boy bo Jy to 
129 god of the ſea. 75 
If the event of the former {Aion againſt Phor- 
mion had excited indignation at Lacedzmon, 
that of the recent battle would give Cnemus 
and his two ſurviving coadjutors to apprehend 
no very favorable reception on their return 
thither. A project therefore offered to them, 
9 5 0 the ont remained yet e on the 


1 


6 pee does t, h his uſual accuraey, account for 


_ the latter part of the day. Perhaps there was among t! them ſome- 
thing of that miſmanagement frequently incident to confederate 
enden of which he was aaa * informed. 


Canas 
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ſhoke againſt the enemy — they diſperſed 
| for the winter, was received, particularly by. - 
the . enterprizing Braſidas, with eager joy. It 
vas known to the Megarians that the Athenian 


carrying his oar, his cuſhion, and his thong 3: 
neceſſary implements, apparently, for the rowers: 
of the antient galleys . 
ing, they with all haſte launched forty triremes 
which had been laid up in che port of Niſæa, 


| Artic coaſt. A contre 
gave them to apprehend that they ſhould. not 


government, ſecure in naval; ſuperiority, left 


their harbour of Peiræus without an adequate 
guard. That moſt important place therefore it 
was propoſed to ſurprize. A ſele& body of ſea- 


men were marched by land to Megara, each 


Arriving in the even- 


and putting immediately to ſea, made for the. 
y wind preſently ariſing 


1 Re 


„ The thong, to faſten the oar to the row - lock, is not uit 


with us, and I have ſeen the cuſhion uſed by Thames wherrymen; 
yet that the cuſhion ſhould have been ſo indiſpenſable an implee. 
ment as the account in the text would make it appear, we do not 
readily conceive. Tho therefore the ſcholiaſt particularly ex- 


plains the term, S zr: Td. e du, bs ipiocvilec, . 
d 7d uy cvipistobas dur The o. I cannot help having ſome 


ſuſpicion that it meant another thing, In the faireſt repre= 


ſentation” known to exiſt of part of an antient ſhi p of war, 
a marble fragment preſerved in the Vatican muſeum. ar Rome, 
every oar, at it projection from the fide of the veſſel, is fitted 


in a bag, probably of leather, whoſe purpoſe apparently has been 
to prevent the waves from flowing in at the aperture of the ro- 


lock. Such precaution for the lower apertures might be very - 
| neceſſary, and. for the higher ir might be convenient. 1 leave 
it for thoſe who have leiſure for the inquiry to decide whether the 


ccc e 


than a cuſhion to fg upon. 7 ER 
The antient monument above referred: to has already occurred te 


; mention, in note 24. I. 4. cb. 8. and again occurs in note 22. vet Ll = 


ch. 38. of 128 Hiſtory. 
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en Av Veabivieo reach-Pulrwubiryimdedavevint 
| — a ſurprize. Doubtful therefore of the derbi 
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EECE. 


16 en 


of exeeuting their original plan, they d 


mined upon à ſtnaller enterprize, which was 


_ clearly withim their power. Inſtead of puſhing! 
fer Peiræus, they debarked on Salamis.“ „Notice 
communicated to Athens by ite beacons, ra 


an alarm there, ſaßs Thueydides, equal to any- 
ching experienced in the courfel of the war. 


* T1 


The inmediate apprehenſion was, that the 


mp wete already in Peireus; white tlie inhabi- 


tants of that place ſuppoſed chat the Peloponne- 


ſtauns were at leaſt mafſters of the te wu of Sala - 
misg and that the attack would reach them 
_ without delay At daybreak the "whole ſtrength | 
of Athens moved down to the port; and the 


galleys were haſtily launched and manned} While 
_ ſtrong garriſen was appointed to Peiræus. The! 
danger however was over almoſt as ſoon as 
known. The Pelop ans, after collecti 


ſ6the booty, making ſome defence geg r | 


priſoners, and ſeiaing three triremes from which 


the crew had fled, haſtened back to Niſæa, 


not without apprehenſion that their leaky veſſels: 
might founder before they reached that port. 


Had the Peloponneſians perſevered, ſays Thu- 


cydides, in their firſt deſign, ſuppoſing no hin- 

drance from the wind, they might eaſily have 
ſucceeded. The event therefore was ſalutary. to 
Athens, by the admonition it gave... A proper 
d was thenceforward. kept in Peiræus, the: 


mouth of the harbour was ſhut with a chain? 
and all due precaution Was obſerera” en ſor... 
PATES | 1 2 
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| as tho! nnn ti abe ar- — 
to heir float; che ſhips were ſent to their ſeveral — = 
kotmes; and laid up for the: winter“ But ke 
active Phormion did hot let the ſevere ſcaſon 
paſs unemployed. A party adverſe to that Thucyd. 
which favored the Athenian alliance was ſtrong <= | 
in ſome of the Acarnaniam towns. As ſoon as: 1935 
certain intelligence arrived that the Feloponne- 
ſſan fleet was diſperſed, nothing remaining to 
be feared for Naupactus, he ſailed to Aſtacus. 1 
Debarking there four hundred heavy: amel! 
Athenians and as many Meſſenians, he/marched? = epa 3 
_ throught Acarnania, and at Stratus, Corunta, a 
aid-the other principal towns, 'concerting meas 7 
ſures with the friendly party, he! baniſhed the 
obnoxious. Having ſettled everything to his 
ſatisfaction, Qneiadæ, ftrongly ſituated among | 
marſhes near the mouth of the Acheloũs, alone a 
of all' the Acarnanian towns! maintaining _ 
alliance with the Peloponneſians, he feim- 
barked with his eſcort and returned to Naupac- 
tus. In the ſpring he procseded to Athens, 
taking with him the captured ſhips, and e e 
ſoners; of whom the freemen were ſhortly ex- = 
changed for ſo mne W e e age „ 
the Peloponneſians. J —! 
During theſe ae in. che weſtern part „ 
of Greece," while, in Lacedæmon and Athens, 2 
war ſeemed to ſleep: forithe winter, far more 
alarming movements occurred?! on the nor- 
thern borders. The powerful ſoverein of Thrace, e, „„ 1 
Suren by his treaey of alliance with the Athe- 1 

mamogeated,badingaged te compell t 
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og turn to their * ; er. an * 


its revo 
wing ariſen with Perdiccas king of Macedo- 


1 he propaſed no leſs than to dethroge thut 
Prince, and beſtow his kingdom on Amyntas 
"fon of Philip; who had bebn expelled by Pet. 


0 diccas,; his uncle, from his inheritance: ' For 
the execution of theſe purpoſes he choſe the 


winter; as far as appears; only becauſe he had 


then taken the reſolution, which a barbarian, when 


| De, 


* 
1 % 


"he has: taken; ſeldom knows how to delay. His 
force s, unlike the litile armies of the Grecian te- 


e was held by the Ire 


the favorite refidence of Ares und Eayo, or, as 


the Romans named them, Wars and 


the deities of War. Sitalces put himſelf at he: 
x Se houſnd foor and — ner 


head: of a hunt | 
 fand borſe; ihd, with te Mac = prince 


Amyntas in his train, he ditected hie march firſt 
for that inland Ailtriet of che Macedonian king- 
dom, which bad” been the' appinage" of Philip 
od. 
ned. their gates, to — 


father of Atriytiti Here the 
bad till frien 5, and thr own of Gon 
Atalanta readily y of ge 
tector. ane tho of no mean talents, and 


commanding 4 <6liderable | dotminjon, yet 


weakened . civit war wich che prinees of his 


family, was utterly unequal to mect.the/Thra- 


. .Cian, army in battle. With. his cavalry. only 


| 4 


be nde ae. its motions, while, his peo · 


88, almoſt rivalled in numbers ths boſts of 
A but; far alien from  Abatic effeminae 


bit a, Nast . MY 
| Ls hip Mare, few; and 3 2 0 . 
a es. er - ye As Net ein ino 

nh her fi FLEE has, Sitalees, met was 

from the town of ; Which he ton 
| ſkilled. in, —4 and Tae for them,che | 
there, failed} ., The Macedonian horſe, armed == 1 
for 1 be ge I Ht 4 

fear 1t01.98ED.) uperior numbers,; and it. was 
found that againſt the 5 umerous body, © 
acians,, Wherever; they made a. charge, 955 
F impreſſion. Being nevertheleſs conſtantly 
i in 755 end.overpowered,. and continyally liable 
7 to be ſurrounded, they ſoon deſifted from efforts 


7 


n which were found unayailing. . All the. open 

| country therefore was at the merey of the Thra- 

b cian prince: the provinces of Mygdonia, Greſto. 

8 an. e and : Amathia, were, | 

q It had been concerted with the Athenian thueyd. 
: 5 8 that an Athenian fleet ſhould co- eee. 
5 6perate-with the Thracian army; but it was ſo - | 
i little expected that Sitalces would perform his | 
1 ingagement at that ſeaſon, that the fleet was 
- 

d 

* 


r 


never ſent. As. ſoon as it was Known that he _ 
had actually entered Macedonia, an einbaſly 2 i 
: was diſpatched to apologize for the omiſſion, 
*} carrying; preſents, as the Thracian cuſtom, re- 
- WW dqvired. Sitalces, in ſome degree gratified, ſent 


* 


y W = part of his army into Chalcidicè, ald the ra- 
wy vage of that country was added to the deſtruc- 
3 f 0 Vor- Hl. X = M | = tion : 


„ "Env I 


| Gigs 8 e e, ee : 
wu people however: found ſecurity zn tbeir 
const for againſt a Grecian towh, tnoderately 

fortified, unleſs by ſur air, or by the ſlow ope- 

| thbiori of 4 blockade; all mne force of Thrace 

was liftle EMcitious. ob e io non . ie 

The zabpredend ons excited by FR fame of che 
vaſt arty of Sitaltesg were not conſined to 
| Matedonla.y" Al the Greeks as far 4d Thermo- 
egan 't to take weuſures 

| 1 he West, if it mould reach them. 
Tie Varioos clans of fee Tittakian, nor! 
/ of the Strymoh, were bot leſs apprebeniive and 
not lels in motion. But want and tlie tigor of 
the: 17 de ra oon Ei r on 


N at xo to re. with Seu: 
 thes, nephew and principal favorite of the Thra- 6 
cCiian monarch. Stratonick, fiſter of Perdiccas, | 
' was offered him in marriage, with a large portion. p 
The intrigue ſucceeded: after a month ſpent in t 
_ waſting Macedonia, with miſchief done beyond { 
Calculation, but none of the great purpoſes 4 
accompliſhed, tor rb! the e Was vn- j 
e 
d 
0 


3 There is N FP Ine Ee as WAS 
of the king of Thrace, us compendioufly related by Thucydides, 
and that of the Khan of Crim Partary, deſcribed at large by Ba- 


ron Tott, who accompanied the Turtar prince in his winter came | P! 
D in the la war þetjueen Ruſſia 1d Turkey: - 5 la 
SS | . Las : | . dumakes, 2 
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| , Mitylene, ©, Flight: of pant df i ..... 

E . H Platæa. . Siege f Mitylent by Pacha. * 

4 Viertel and erertions of Athen. Tranſaftions 

f .- under ithe Lacedæmonian admiral * and 
1 Aibenian Ferber on the Babs cod: 

| «7 310 ; tel bd 

8 IN, the, e . as ue. hay fan. Ih Laach. 
= vaſion. of, Attica. vas. intermitted by the Pelo- I 3c. r. 
5 ponneſians but in the year to whoſe tranſac- 5 2 ng 
. tions we now proceed, the fourth of the war, P bk. 

n they entered that country for the third time, 

d ſtill under the command of the Spartan king 


es Archidamus. They choſe as: uſual the ſeaſon 

a juſt before harveſt ; and extenſive waſte follow- | 2 
ed but the Athepian cavalry was ſucceſsful in Þ 
on deſaltory attacks, and reprefſed the excurſions „ 
"wg of the Peloponneſian light troops beyond the 
© protection of their heavy-armed; ſo that the 
18 5 lands immediately around Athens were little in- 
feſted. After no long ſtay, the Peloponneſſ ian 
Wor. having conſumed the ſmall ſtores brought — * 


Ma > ml 
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1 . Vith i, and it cobld be alleged in Te Ic: a, 
— retuth eck be e and was Aiſbanded.” calmer 
5 ©" Bit be troubles were {preparing for Ahe 
55 more dangerous as they had their fore in 
the defective conſtitution of the empire. Among 
its moſt valuable and moſt pe owerful dependen- 
- cies was the iland of Eetbos, about forty miles 
long only and ten wide, yet divided ess | 
ix republics; which claimed their ſeparate and 
fy equal independency;. In population : and power, 
however, Mitylens and Meihymne, were far ſu- 
pPerior to che others. The conſideration of their 
Thueyd. olim exctaion/ rended to difÞeſe alk the peo- 
. pid ef Leſboß td che VLacedamonian 'alliance, 
wif dut more eſpecially co the Bœotian, rather than 
to the Athenlan, to which the courfe of events, 
the naval ſuperiority of Athens, and their own 
' fituation as ilanders, bad led them. But the 
vert 15 monientary intereſt of faction, too, cothmonly 
FRY among the Gtecks, bverwhelned all other con- 
+, (2 fiderations;-deadened; all feeking for rhe” ties of 
„blood, and blinded ro all views of 5 75 bs 
| poliey. In Methymnẽ the demoeratical party 5 
was decidedly ſuperior, and its peop ple held cloſe -- 
alliance wich thoſe of the neighboring Hand of 
Tenedos, who were influenced. by the ſame it 
political principles. The Methymnæans and 7 
- Tenedians were therefore warmly ; attached to 
Athens. But in Mitylené the ariſtocratical party 
was powerful; and. an ariſtocratical party, if 
not oppreſſed, muſt be always inſecure, where 
Athenian influence prevailed. Nor could men 
of obſervation and foreſight conbder- without 
great 
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gteat apprehenſion what had en e 8 1 


other ſtates of the Athenian, confeds Acy z all 


which, except thoſe of Leſbos A ios, were 


08 
40 


* r 


deprived ef their marine, forbidden e even forti- | 


fications for their defence, and reduced to com- 


plete ſubjection under the deſpotig will. of i the ... 


Athenian.multitude. Fan ne 
. Accordingiy, Pegel che war broke, out. be 


tween Athens and Lacedzmon, . the pringipal 


2 


Mitylengans had. ſent, offers to the Lacedzmo- 


nian adminiſtration 10. Feniounce: the Athenian, 
and reünite khemſelyes with the Peloponneſian 
4 confederacy... Their views indeed extended far- 
ther than the meer change of their domeſtic 
conſtitution and forein connections: they propo- 


ſed to reduce the rival. republic. af Methymnè, 


Or at leaſt ro repreſs the democracy there; they 1. 


had Already a ſecure inſſuence in the four infe- 


+rior. commonwealths; and thus the whole land 


would be brought under one dominion, I 
Which they, would have the principal if not the 
ſole authority. The Lacedzmonians, however, 
ſeem to have judged far better on the accaſion 
than the Mitylensans; aware that they were 
utterly jucapable of protecting an ally, acroſs 
1 Agen n, againſt 1he/ Athenian navy, they 

declined ache! Propoſal. The ſame ſentiments 
nevertheleſs Cohtinuing to animate; the Mityle- 
naghs, when they fay the Arhenians, between 
_ Invaſion. and peſtilence, in” deep diſtreſs, they 


thought the ſeaſon- favorable for the EXecu- 
tion of their project; they built ſhips of war; 


r. frengened, the walls of their gown ; 
M 


3 | 1 95 they 
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| + harbour; 8 they imported corn from dais Eürige 


to form "magazines 3 - and they increaſed their. 
force F by ding atthers Frath | che fame 
202 * . STE 15117 *0t £06] 163917 
In the dej 50 n of ths abt; Fe 
unde e 8 Lege cglamityl ch 
"was gres els to credit tlie 8 
tion Si 1 lackione at Mitylens afid of the 
E Pt ſentinients there; "which was 
y the ME iy + cron ous ie 
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IT, ſores 555 75 alarm to 11 e com- 


monwealth | "of Methymné“ and umbrage to 
Athens. The Mitylenæans neyertheleſs conti - 
ey Aare in preparation. On the return of 
the comtiiffioners therefore i it wWas determined to 
uſe ever exettion for checking ih its beginning 
an evil which, im its progreſs, might involye the 


5 ruin of the commonwealth. : 


The Peloponneſian army hid TO — 
Aktes, and the news of the extraordinary ſuc- 


| ceſſes of Phormion, Which manifeſted à decide 


ſuperiority in the Athenian marine, had ſome- 
what rcanimated: adminiftration and people. A 


| ſquadron of WS riremes, under the command 
of Cleippides, 48 1 


ready to fail: on an expedi- * 


tion againſt che Peloponneſian coaſt; It was re- 
collected by the "Athenian 4dminiſttation | that 
the feſtival 1 the Malociat Apollo Was ap- 

ee 
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provehitig/ In"! the *celebiation of, ven de e 
hole Mitylenæan people would ge in prbceſfio n 
out of the city. Cleippides was ordered wich 

his ſquadron to ſurprize them in the perform- 

ance of this ceremony; but apparently a vote 

of the general aſſembly was deemed: nebeſ fur 

to authorize the meaſure. To prevent the com 
munication of intelligence therefore, ten Leſ- 

bian triremes, then in the ports of Attica as 

auxiliaries to the Athenian fleet, were ſtopped, 
and their crews put into ſafe cuſtody; but in- 
telligence was nevertheleſs carried by a private | 

Leſbian, who haſtened to Geræſtus in Eubcea, 

and procuring a ſmall veſſel, arrived at Mity- 

lenè on the third day from his leaving Athens. 
The Mitylenzans in conſequence kept within 

their walls, and prepared for defence. Cleippi- . 

des arriving ſhortly after, and finding the in- Thus 

tended ſurprize fruſtrated, demanded the ſur - 3. + 

render of all ſhips of war, and the demohtion 

of the fortifications of the city; informing the 

Mitylenzans that his inſtructions required 
him, in caſe of refuſal, to denounce war againſt 
them, and immediately to begin operations. 

The Mitylenæans, being not yet completely 

| prepared, endeavoured to gain time by nego- 

tiation; and Cleippides, thinking his preſent 
force inſufficient for the reduction of the place, 
permitted them to ſend a deputatipn to Athens. 

The deputies were directed to aſſure the Athe- 
nian people that no defect ion from their politi- 
: cal ingagements had been intended by the Mity - 
0 525 and to give ſome color to the aſſer· 

2 M4 tion, 


4 Ry 


at 5 
* 3 


egg r. 


„XN — n Parſons, who. had ſent intell 


143 3 Athens, but who had been gained over 
dt be ruling party in Mitylene, was appointed 
af che deputation. Not however expecting 
more than the relief of delay from this meaſure, 
1 ha - Mitylenæans at the ſame time privately diſ- 
= patched à trireme with meſſengers to Lacedæ- 
1 mon, to infarm of %bar hd paſt, and requeſt 
 afliſtance. | 1 N 2 7 „ 122 Rt 3 
per The Mitylenæan deputies returning from 
©5 Athens, as was foreſeen, without procuring any 
relaxation of the terms required, both parties pre- 
pared for hoſtilities. All Leſbos declared for the 
Mitylenzans, except Methymng,. whoſe whole 
5 en n the Ane, armament, which Fas 
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. | aches; places. The — at firſt in 

eas 27 voured to gain credit to their cauſe by making 

a parade of their ſtrength in taking the field 

againſt che Arhenians; but after an action in 

which, tho not defeated, no advantage was ob- 

mined; they retired within their fortifications. 
Theo ag Sihenjes! general ſent with 1 more. move _ 


lies, oo came in wich Wadi bee Ae #4 
=_— gan to conceive à worſe opinion of the Mityle- 
—_ nmceckan affairs, cow we; hs of Niles Was: re- 
=—_  . :; gularly formed. 5 
Meanwhile the: aiiniters m to Mama, 
1.3. c-8. arriving at Sparta at the time of the celebration 
8 . of the Olympic: feſtival, were by the Lacedz- 
July: monian adminiſtration. deſired to proceed to | 
| "Olympia, where nr would occur for 15 
; e EN 


j . * : 
= - „ 
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to receive the Leſbians into alliance, and to 
make immediately a diverſion in their favor by 
à freſh invaſion of Attica. Summans were iſſued #4 


o repair withqut delay to Corinth; and to give 
new efficacy; to che invaſion, frames were pre. 
pareq, onNhich to drag the triremes, which lay 


lence, by the repeated waſte, of their territory, 
and by the diſtraction of their forces, it was ſup- 


5 and on che coaſt of Thrace, and 8 their 
unte dependencies: Yr inn 1 


3 adminiſtration and peqple. nt, wayindeed i, 
become af the utmoſt importance to ſhow; that 1 
they had ſlill reſglution to dare, and ſtill j 
ſtrength to execute. The formidable ſtate of | 
their navy at this time, which, jnabled, ſo ſmall a 


minion, and to reſiſt ſuch a powerful confede- 
Aach, is indeed truly wonderful, and does the 


MY 
7 


e ſome principal . of. 15 ry ft 
of the confederacy, without the delay gn; in- 
convenience of ſummoning an aſſembly for the 
purpoſe at Lacedæmon. They went according» 
Iy-;- and, after the concluſion of the feſtival, a Thueyd. 

meeting was held, in which it was determined 1 3 i 


10 the ſevexal ſtares, (for:two-thirds of their force 


in the Corinthian gylph, acroſs the iſthmus, that 
a fleet might cobperate wich the army: for 
weakened as the Athenians. were by the peſti - 


poſed, impoſſible that they could * 
fiderable oppoſition. by ſea, withqut withdrawing - 
their ſquadrons employed in the ſiege of Leſbos. 


This new grifis rouſed, the , ſpirit of the Athe- co 16, 619 


commonwealth to command ſuch extenſive do- 


ghet honor to the forefight.ar and exertions of 
1 — . 
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ne. v. — by whom it * aal mise and 
of Pericles, by whom principally it was main- 
| tained and improved. Forty triremes were em- 
= ployed at Leſbos, ten on the Thracian coaſt; 
=. TORS r thirty under Aſopius ſon of Phormion were 
N Fircumnavigating and ravaging —— 
= ſus; and there were guardſhips ſtationed - 
- __* vyariqus parts of the coaſts of Attica and Eubcea. 
556 None Were called in. A hundred ready for 
. | ſervice remained in the harbour of Peiræus, 
and theſe it was determined immediately ta 
uſe. Every Atkenian was in ſome degree a ſea- 
man. Excepting only thoſe of the kigheſt ore: 
ders, diſtinguiſhed by the titles of knights and 
pentacofiomedimnians, to whom, with the ſu- 
perannuated and the minors, the charge of the 
city was left, all within the age for forein ſer- 
2 vice, reſident foreiners as well as Athenians, 
= vent aboard. The fleet moved immediately for 
Aeg. the iſthmus, and diſplayed its ſtrength in ſight 
1 of the Peloponneſians; who. remained in their 
| ports motionleſs. - Debarkations were made at 
 pleaſurc, on various parts of the Peloponneſian 
Caaſt, and a watch was . on he ane 
_ 5 of the Peloponneſian army, | 
1 'The Lacedæmonian "40 were aſtoniſhed 
5 ſh diſtreſſed by this well-judged and ſueceſsful 
Thbueyd. bravado. They had confided in the inte- 
16. reſted report, made by the Leſbians, of the 
weak neſs of Athens; for having had gonſta:n 
| intercourſe there, whe” Leſbians had means of 
Þ - *Enowlege which the Peloponneſians did not 
| 4 6, 15. 1 2 pe * . * the comph- 
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barveſt, they were already wearied with fruitleſs 4 
invaſians of Attica, and they delayed to obeß 2 


ved that the art 
ging Laconia; upon which, without more de- 
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ance of theic allies with the ſummens for their hex: ins 


_ proportions of troops for the invaſion of Attica, — . 
and there too they were not leſs diſappointed. 
Where the people are at the ſame time cultiva - 


tors and ſoldiers, they cannot be always ready to 
go on diſtant expeditions, and leave the care 

of their domeſtic affairs to women and flaves. l 
The Peloponneſians were now buſy with their | 1 


the call to arms. Meanwhile intelligence arri- 
ament under Aſopius was rava- 


lay, the projected invaſion of Attica was aban I, 
doned, and the Lacedæmonian forces marched _ 1 
home. Then the Abenidn wag _ SOON | 1 


Pithin its pores. N 0t 4 


D e ef pere , Meme rue. 
reflure of the ſiege of Mirylen& had neverthe- Won. 


leſs been in ſome degree fulfilled. The Athe- 
nian force in Leſbos was ſo little equal to its 
object that the Mitylenæans, having intelli- 
gence with the ariſtocratical faction in Methym- 
pe, marched to that place, in hope of having 
it betrayed to them, They were diſappointed; 
but in their return they regulated at their lei- 
ſure the affairs of the ſubordinate republics 6f 
Antiſſa, Pyra, and Ereſus, and without any 
effectual oppoſition from Cleippides, returned 
into Mitylené. Upon receiving intelligence ß 


this, the Athenian government ſent Paches ſon 


of Epicurus, with a reinforcement of a thou- Odob, g 
ſand heavy-armed Athenians, to take the com- 


1 1 


mand 


en:? Er. mand in hoeſbos. This ſuffced to daten 1 
1 | rm and by the beginning of winter a contra- 


a blockaded by land and ſea. 9 En Tales 

rr, The expences of the war . hade hs 

> pe” © great to Athens, that its treaſury, wealthy as 

it bad been at the beginning, was now exhault- 

ed.: The daily pay of every Athenian; foot · ſol- 

dier on diſtant ſervice (Thucydides mentions 

particularly thoſe employed in the ſiege of Potl- 

da) was no leſs than two Attic drachmas, 

about twenty penee Engliſn; one drachma for 

his ow ſubſiſtence, the other for a ſerxant. The 

pay of the ſteet was the ſame. -. Luger dogs 

nqt indeed ſpeciſy that che ſeamen, had their ſer- 

vants aboard, and he particularly mentions that 

the thouſand ſoldiers —_—_ weat. with, Faches to 

TLeſbos themſelxes rowed. the, veſſels which car. 

1 ried them. Upon other oggaſions alſo We figd 

- Athenian; ſoldiers; doing duties that would, ſeem 

to be rather the buſineſs, of feryants, if uy, were 

attending; and as nne are mentioned by the 

hiſtorian, we. muſt ;ſuppoſe the Seen we 
got always allowed., Sieges RIF BORA 

penſive military.aperations o a age 


therefore neceſſarꝝy to 5 proſecut- 
ing the ſiege of Muylens, and accardingly, now, 
for the fiyſt time, a contribution, apparently in 
23. the. Way of a free gift, was collected, from the 
OTE 4 gar citizens, to the amount, of two hun- 


ny 2 


n en AS, Was Wkly in in a government where 
„ | the 
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vallation was completed, and Mirylens a. 


nerally laſting - Extraordin —— res. oe | 


» fred talents. This manner of taxation became 
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the multitude was deſporic, a ſou ofintdleritble 
oppreſſion upon the higher ranks: A reduction of 
pay to the ſoldiers and ſeamen ſeems to n 
ker place as a correſpondent tax upon the lower 
for We learn from Thucydides, that che ny 
Was aftetward eonſiderably below What he 


ſtates it te have been till this time. Exattions | 
from the ſubject oities ſupplied the farther wants 


of the commonwealt nl! „ dl lotode 
While che vengeahce of Athens! was thus di: 
rected againſt the ſeceders from its confederacy; 


Its faithful allies of the little republic of Pla- 
tea ſeem to have been forgotten Cl 


blockaded now for above a year and a half, ai 
treſs was'coming faſt upon them. It was alreas * 


| dy winter: they had nearly conſumed their 


ſtores, relief was deſpaired of, to hold out much 


longer! was itn poffible; and from tbeir beſiegers 
no mercy was ex pectell. In this ſituation of their 


affairs the commander of the garriſon, Eupols 


pidas/” incburaged by his friend Thernetus, 


who! was;: either. by reputation or by ofhce,. A 
prophet; propofed to attempt eſcape by forcing 


their paſſage acroſs the enemy's lines. The: pro- 


poſal was at firſt joyfully accepted by the whole 
garriſon, and preparation was Zealouſſy com- 
menced for the execution: but on he nearer 
piew of ſo hazardous an undertaking, full half 
_ retrated. - About two hundred and twenty 


however perſevered with the commander. 


ders were prepared equal to the height of che 

| enemy” s wall, which was calculated by counting 
| the: rows of bricks. "The: interval between the 
"04 | :  . walls 
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on. walis of cireu 


„ tis res of Ghrfckh, 
ovallntion-and/contravallation; 16 


* uſe terms the neareſt to the purpoſe that dur "ny 
guage poſſeſſes, was ſixteen feet: This ſpace, 


— being roofed, formed barracks for the veliegiag . 
army, the appeatauce being that of one thick 


L Las 8. ab» 


Voll, with 4 parapet and batilements on each 


nde. Ax the interval of every ten battlements 


r width with the ſpace in: 
cloſed by the walls; and in theſe; towers the 


Svards were kept; and. in bad weather the/fen: | 


8 * 1 
bs tries ſheltereds: AW ben als Tis 0 bh 51 py 


C27. It was mid winter when all ee. for the 
5 isch undertaking: A dark, ſtormy hight was cho: 


veyd. ſen, with rain and ſleet 


falling. The adventu- 


dees. mers all compadctly/ armed; and, that they 
might tread more ſurely on the: NippexyAoil, = 
with the right foot bart Oblerving! diftance; 
do avoid the claſhing” of armey they: directed 


their march to the middle of the interval be. 
teen two towerz. Having paſſed the ditch 


unperceived, ladders were placed, and twelve 


light-armed, with only a ſhort ſword and a 
_ breaſtplate, mounted under the command of 
Ammea ſon of Cotœbus, who 'himfelf led the 
Way. On reaching the top they divided, As 
toward each tower, and waited:: Others, mean- 
while; haſtened to ſupport" them; light-armed, 


climb more nimbly, being borne by thoſe who 


followed. Many were already mounted, while 


the din of the ſtorm and the extreme darkneſa 


of the night prevented diſcovery, when a tile, 


accidentally thrown from a battlement, — 


with ſmall ſpears ; their ſhields, that they might 


— ai. __” a" \ 1 tua. 8 1 
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whence, with arrows and darts, he cooperated - 


'GREE en. 


1 OY noiſe ag to late uli: guard in PO 456%. 
neighboring tower. The call. to arms was im- — — 
| mediate, and the whole beſiegi 
ſently in motion. The remaining garriſon ar 
cording to the plan coneerted : with them, atten- 

tve to this, ſallled from the oppoſite part of 
the town, and made a feigned attack upon the 
contravallation The beſieging army being thus 


g army was pre/ 


diſtracted, and in darkneſs and tempeſt unable 
to diſcover what were the real eircumſtances, 
none dared quit his poſt; a body of thret hun 


dred only, appointed as a picket⸗ guard to move 
vrhitherſoever emergency might require, went 
without the wall of circumvallation; directing 
their march by the clamor. Fire- ſignals were at 
 the:lame time raiſed to give notice 'to;/Thebes 3 


but, to render theſe unintelligible; the gar» 
eee enen nne 


ton. Kii b e Troy 1 barks 
Mesnwhile che Benne ids firſt eee | 


tle wall had forced the towers on bach ſide, put 


the guards to the ſword, and mounting by their 


ladders on the tops of the towers, from that 
height diſcharged miſſile weapons with advan- 
tage againſt thoſe who approached to diſturb the | 
paſſage” of their comrades. The parapet be- 


tween the towers was then thrown: down to 


make the paſſage eafier, ladders were placed on 
the outſide; and every one; as he paſſed the 
outer ditch; formed on the counterſcarps 


with thoſe on the towers in protecting the reſt. 
The paſſage of che hs eee for 
5 chere 
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tops, hEe were the laſt to deſcend, could crofs 
it; the enemy's picket-guatd approached. The 
torches which they carried, however, of (little 
—— — the Platæans to direct 


e againſt them ſo effcaciouily as 


ie ee ee e eee ame een 
people to choſs the duch; Which was. ho ſooner 
done than the; haftened off, and leaving the 


8 temple of the hero Androcrates on the righm, ſo 


bc Cpt "ip Phaeydides deſeribes theirs march, ſtruck di- 


1 Theban road, as that which they 
aud be leaſt ſuſpectedito take. The ſtratagem 
had its full effect q. they could plainly perceive 
3 with their torches purſuing 
"oy: che Athenian road, by Dan 10- 
Jawied: the Theban road about ture dual ters of 
à mile, they turned ſhort to the right, and paſ- 

| fing by Erythræ and Hyſiæ, ſoon gained the 
mountains, whence. they ante e to 
Abet 7 0-4 $113-29 6,960 amb! 
Of thoſe ab e in eee but 

| cbiÞiphtived and ably- executed enterprize, two 
hundred and twelve thus profited from its 


ſucceſs: none were killed; one ny was taken 


on the coumerſcarp af che ci wallation; 


five or fx returned into; the, town without 


attempting to ſeale the wall⸗ Theſe; told the 
gatriſon chat their comrades, who perſevered, 


were all cut off. A herald was in conſequence 


feat out next 3 the 34 bus 
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"Hal and by his return the ſucceſs of the under- 5 207, I; 
taking was firſt known in the town. — 
The relief of Mitylene meanwhile was not Thucyd. 

forgotten at Lacedæmon. Requiſitions - were 

ſent to the ſeveral maritime ſtates of the confe- . 
deracy to furniſh their proportion of a fleet of =. 

forty ſhips of war, and toward ſpring, while 
theſe were preparing, Salæthus was forwarded < 254 
with a ſingle trireme to inſpe& into the ſtate of 
things, and direct what might be neceſſary. 
Salæthus, landing at Pyrrha, found means, 
through ſome defect in the contravallation where 

it croſſed a deep watercourſe, to enter Mity- | 
lene. The people, preſſed: by the able and vigo- After 244 

rous conduct of Paches in the command of the Feb. 
beſieging armament, were already talking of x 
capitulation; but the exhortations of Salzthus, 

with aſſurance of ſpeedy ſuccour, encouraged 

them to perſevere in defending the place. Early : 
in ſummer the fleet, which the: zeal of the B.C.427, 
confederacy had increaſed to forty-two ſhips of P. W. $ 

war, failed for Mitylene under the command of 44 . 
Alcidas; and, ſhortly after, the Peloponneſian 

army, commanded by Cleomenes, as regent for 
0 his minor nephew Pauſanias, ſon of the baniſh- - | 1 
ts ed king Pleiſtoanax, invaded Attica. Not only 
n the produce of the earth was deſtroyed, where - 
ver cultivation had been attempted in the tract 
ur formerly ravaged, but parts of the country be- 
16 fore untouched were now laid waſte; ſo that, ex- 
d, cepting that of the ſecond year of the war, this 
co vas the moſt deſtructive inroad tnat Attica had 
experienced. 
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Neat, © Alcidas loitering long on a 


5 coaſt of Peloponneſus, and then not preſſing his 
voyage acroſs the gean, the Mitylenzans, diſ- 
trefſed by ſcarcity of proviſions, began to def- 

9 am of timely ſuccour. Salæthus himſelf at 
length grew hopeleſs of that aſſiſtance of which 
5 he had brought the promiſe; but he thought 
he ſaw a reſource in the yet unexerted ſtrength 
of the garriſon. The oligarchal party in 


Mitylene, according to à policy common 
in the Grecian commonwealths, reſerved to 
themſelves excluſively the complete armour and 
efficacious weapons of the heavy-armed, and 


"0 allowed the lower people the uſe of the inferior 
arms, and the practice of the inferior diſcipline, 


of the light-armed only. - Salzthus, who, in an 
oligarchy ſupported by the extraordinary inſti- 
tutions of Lycurgus, was accuſtomed to ſee all 
the citizens, without inconvenience, equally in- 


80 truſted with the completeſt armour, and trained 


in the completeſt diſcipline, thought nothing 


was wanting to inable the Mitylenæans, inſtead 


of ſtarving within their walls, to meet Paches 
in the field, but to diſtribute among the lower 
people the arms lying in their ſtores. The ex- 
periment was made under his authority, but the 
event was very wide of his hope. The lower 
people were no ſooner veſted with this new 


military importance, than they aſſumed ci. 
vil controul : they held their own aſſemblies; 


they would no longer obey the magiſtrates ; but 


they required that the remaining ftock of provi- 
| ſions ſhould be open to o public inſpection, and 


diſtributed 


lies; 
but 
rovi- 
, and 
buted 


-Gifcibured equally to the nde of all rinks f 


and they threatened, in caſe of refuſal, to eee b 
immediately their own terms wich the Achenians. | 
In this ſtate of things, the leading men thought 
no time was to be loft : they propoſed at once 
to the people to treat for a capitulation, in. 
which all ſhould be included. This was appro- 
ved: A herald was ſent to the Athenian gene- 
ral, and the following hard terms were accept- 
ed: That the Mitylenzans - ſhould furrender 


"themſelves to the pleaſure of the Athenian peo- 
ple: That the Athenian army ſhould be imme- 


diately admitted into the city: That the Mity- 
lenæans ſhould fend depunes to Athens to plead 


their cauſe : That, before the return of theſe, 
"the Athenian general ſhould neither put to death, 


The concluding ſtipulation was intended parti- 
cularly for the fecurity of thoſe of the ariſto- 


reduce to ſlavery, nor impriſon any Mitylenæan. 


cratical party who had been active in the nego- 


tiation with Lacedæmon. Many of them, ne- 
vertheleſs, whether doubtful of Athenian faith, 


LY 


or apprehenſive of vengeance from their fellow- 


citizens, who through their means chiefly. had 


been led to their preſent diſaſtrous ſituation, 
took refuge at the altars. Paches removed 


them under a guard to the iland of Tenedos, 
there to wait the aten VE the —— 
people. 

: Aleidas, with the Reet which would dave re- 
heved Mitylenè, was no farther advanced than 


che ilands of Icarus and Myconus, when report 


of its furrender met him. Defirous of more 
. F authentic 


\ 
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"CHAP. authentic information, be proceeded to Emba- 

: F< rate tus, a port of the Erythræan territory on the 
lonian coaſt; and there receiving aſſurance that 

the Athenian forces had been ſeven days in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mitylene, he ſummoned a council of 
var to concert meaſures. Ih the fleet were 
N. | - ſome Ionian refugees, who propoſed to excite a 
Thieyd. , defection. of Ionia, the richeſt dependency of 
erde. Athens, the great ſource of that revenue which 
- ſupported the war. The people they affirmed 
. would be found not averſe: it would only be 
enam, by a ſudden and vigorous exertion, 
to get poſſeſſion of ſome one Ionian city, or of 

5 in Zolis, for which the ſtrength of the 
armament was more than ſufficient, and the 

buſineſs would be done; and beſides that a 

greater blow could ſcarcely be given to the 
Athenian power, it would lead of courſe to com- 
munication with the ſatraps of the weſtern pro- 
vinces, who might probably be induced to form 
alliance with the Peloponneſians. The aſſertions 
„„ of the Ionians were confirmed, and the project 
recommended, by the Mitylenzan miniſters, 

who returned with the fleet from Peloponneſus. 
But Alcidas was not enterprizing: all propoſals 
F. 0. for vigorous exertion were rejected, and he 
vas moſt inclined: to return immediately home. 
| | Weakneſs indeed ſeems to mark equally what 
woas blameable and what was praiſeworthy in 
his conduct. He proceeded at length eaſt- 
ward along the coaſt, as far as appears, without 
any decided object, unleſs to make prize of 


nene, of which he took e ; 
| flott 


. 
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for ſince he had been in thoſe ſeas none had IE 
_ avoided him, ſome rather making toward his — 
fleet, ſuppoſing it Athenian; for no ſuſpicion * 
was entertained that a Pcloponneſian fleet could : 
f ſhow. itſelf on the Aſiatic coaſt; At Myonne- 
ſus, in the Teian territory, he put to death the 
C1 greater part of the priſoners thus made. Alarm 
f ſpred in conſequence, and, as he Fe to- 
1 0 
1 


ward Epheſus, deputies from Samos came to 
| him, deprecating ſuch barbarities. Convinced 
C by their repreſentations, at leaſt of the impolicy 
of his proceeding, he diſmiſſed many of his 


f ſurviving priſoners, particularly en ons = 

© he made no more ſuch executions. + moon | 

e Meanwhile intelligence brought to 8 Thueyd. 

a chat the Peloponneſian fleet was on the Ionian 3: 63 

e coaſt, oecafioned no ſmall uneaſineſs; for there 

* was little or no Athenian force in Aſia Minor, 

- BK and moſt of the towns were unfortified; having 1 
m been rendered purpoſely incapable of defence, 

ns that they might be the leſs capable of revolt. 


2 Paches therefore haſtened thither with his fleet; 
[Sy but the cautious Alcidas had put himſelf beyond 
s. his reach in the way to Peloponneſus, before he 
als could arrive. Paches followed as far as Lat- 


he mos, when, finding purſuit vain, he turned to- 

ab. ward Ionia, where opportunity offered to do a .,; 25 

dat ſervice to his country; but by an act of united 

in treachery and cruelty, which, through the im- 

ſt- partial juſtice of the admirable hiſtorian his co- 
out temporary and fellowcountryman, has marred 08 
of with a blot of eternal infamy a character other- - | 


rs; Wl wile of ſome glory, not without extending a 
for Sage N 3 85 Rain 


5 8 P. lain to that of the Aihenian government and 
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wan) People, who approved and profited from the 


| Ariſtot. 
3 

4+ © 4. 
Thycyd. 


ut — 


ce ſeaport of Colophon, and became there a 
ſeparate commonwealth: but faction ſhortly aroſe 
among them again to ſuch a point that one party 


from Itam 


deed: - Colophon, once famous for the wealth 
of its citizens, being torn by conrending fac- 
tions, one party, about three years before the 
time we are treating ef, obtaining aſſiſtance 


dinary occurrence among the Grecian republics, 
What followed is marked by more ſingularity. 
The fugitives poſleſſed themſelves of Notium, 


applied to the ſatrap Piſſuthnes, under whoſe 


1 95 j authority Itamanes had ated in expelling them 


from their antient city. Piffuthnes ordered ſome 
| Arcadian mercenariesin his ſervice, together with 


ſome barbarian troops, to their aſſiſtance. Their 


opponents were in conſequence expelled; but 


they were themſelves forced to ſubmit to the 


government of their moſt inveterate enemies, 


their felloweitizens in poſſeſſion of Colophon, 


who had prebecupied the fatrap's favor. It was 
at this time that Paches came with his fleet into 


' the neighborhood; and to him the new fugi- 
tives from Notium applied; claiming bis pro- 
tection and that of the Athenian commonwealth, 


to which they aſſerted they had been faithful, 


againſt barbarians and rebels, by whom they 
were oppreſſed. Paches, going accordingly to 
Notium, and landing his 


I erence with Fier the commander of the 
21 C | Arcadian 


— 


nes, à Perſian officer, expelled all . 
their opponents. Thus far we have only an or- 


orces, deſired à con- 


9 
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Arcadian troops. Hippias, truſting in a 1 5 5.5 
conduct, went into his camp, but was. imme- % 


diately arreſted; and Paches adyancing with 


his forces to Notium, where no ſuch attempt 


" was apprehended, took. it, and put all the Arca- i 


— by . 


dian and Perſian troops to the ſword. Not ſa- 


 tisfied with this .Ethcacious . treachery, as if in 


mockery of good faith, con ucting Hippias un- 
hurt into the town, and claiming ſo to have 
complied with the terms of his 1 ingagement, he 
ordered that deluded officer to execution. The 


Colophonians of the party adverſe to the Perſian 
intereſt were then put in poſſeſſion of Notium, 
and Paches returned to Mitylene. Notium Was 


ſoon after ſtrengthened by a colony of Athenians ; 


the antient conftitution was ſuperſeded by the 
Athenijan/law, and the town was made an im- 


mediate appendage of Attica. 
The meaſure which followed, on the return 20 


Paches to Mitylenẽ, ſeems to have been as: lit- 
tle conſiſtent with his pliglted faith as his treat- 
ment of the unfortunate, Hippias. All thoſe 
Mitylenaans remaining in the city who bad 
been active in the revolt, that i is, all the ariſto- 
cratical party, were apprehended; and, to- 
gether with thoſe who had been lodged in Te- 4 
nedos, were: ſent to Athens. The n 15 
nian Salæthus, who had been diſcovered in 
concealment during the abſence of Paches, was 


ſent priſoner with them. This meaſure. ſeems ta 


have been haſtened that another might ſafelyß a 
follow, which was probably required by the 8 


benen government, and Which the ſtate K 
25121 N44. U 


133; : 


l 15 
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S BA. r. its finacines would make neceſſary : the greater 
——— part of the forces were ſent home: with the 
reſt the general remained to adminiſter N05 af ⸗ 
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State 5 the Aihition JUS I TIER WY the Heath of | 
' Pericles : .Nicias : Cleon: Inhuman detres againſt 
the Alec : Death 1 5 e "Titan 8 


. 


taken. 4. 
THE. lis direction of the 1 


affairs had now paſſed into very different hands 


from thoſe whoſe extraordinary abilities had 


raiſed the commonwealth to its preſent power. 


After the abolition of royalty, and even after 


the eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution of Solon, 
which reduced the ariſtocracy, while democra- 
tical {way was gradually advancing, illuſtrious 
birth had ftill been greatly conſidered among the 


Athenian people, and was almoſt neceſſary for 
riſing to high political ſituations. For, little as 


the Athenians were willing to allow ſuperiority 
of rank, ſuperiority of political ſituation was 
indiſpenſably to be given to ſome; and they 
ſuhmitted to it leſs impatiently in families which 
they bad been accuſtomed for ages to reſpect, 
| than in new men, , * equals ar ine 


oa”. PEE, feriors. 
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feriors; - Themiſtocles and Ariſteides ſeem tos E 8 
have been the firſt whom the moſt extraordinary Wee - 
advantages of ability and character could raiſe,  * 
from even middle rank, to that eminence which 
inabled them to take a deciſive lead in public 
affairs. After them, in Cimon, and again in, 
Pericles, ſuperior talents met with illuſtrious, 
birth. But even the conſtitution of Solon had 
contributed to transfer to riches, that reſpect 
which was formerly paid to high anceſtry. | 
Other circumſtances ' afterward. aſſiſted to give. : 
immoderate influence to the poſſeſſion of wealth. 
The great Cimon ſet the injurious example, tho 
probably not the firſt example, of bribing. WE 7-4 
people from his private purſe. The great Pericles, 
ſet the ſtill more ruinous example of bribing the 
pe ple from the public treaſure. After his death. | 
no man was found capable of wielding a demo- 
cracy as he had wielded it; commanding, with 
little interruption, for fifteen years, a ES ev 
individual of whom claimed equality with 18 
as if he had, by the moſt undiſputed claim, been. | 
their legal fovereia, - Indeed a conſtant ſuccel- . 
ſion of men poſſeſſing ſuperior. abilities, with 
diſpoſition, and conſtitution. to exert them in 
public buſineſs, is not to be expected among the 
ſmall numbers who compoſe the higheſt rank in 
any ſtate. Nicias ſon of Niceratus, to whom the 
principal families, and ſober men in general, now 
looked as the fitteſt perſon to lead the councils of 
the commonwealth, was a man of high merit, but 
unfortunately not, like the great men who had 
pe him, born for the peculiar circum- 
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ſtances of the fitvation which he was to fill. His 


abilities, political and military, were conſidera- 


ble, Integrity, piety, generoſity, an eaſy com · 


plping temper, and an elegant taſte, were con- 


ſpicuous in him. Decidedly adverſe to democra- 
tical power, be was nevertheleſs ſo clear a 
friend to public welfare, ſo ready and fo 
judicious in the employment of his large for- 
rune in gratifications for the multitude, fo hu- 


. mane and liberal in relieving the diſtreſſed and 


promoting the advantages of individuals, that 


he was in no ſmall degree a favorite of the 
oy people. But he was balhful and diffident; of 


clear courage in the field, in the affembly of 


_ the people he was a coward; While à reſerve, 
the effect of baſhfulneſs, injured Him as if it 
Had been the effect of pride. It was faid of him, 


. that his generofity was a revenue to the deſerv- 


ing, and his fearfulneſs to the undeſerving. Un- 


der a better government, his 'chara&er might 


have been ſplendid; but his diffidenee and want 
; of firmneſs, amid the Civil turbulence in which i it 


was his fate to live, gave it ſometimes the ”_ 
pearance even of weak ness. | 


In oppoſition to Nicias ſtood a man loch as 
never before was known to ſway the Athenian 


aſſembly. Cleon ſeems to have been as remark- 


ably. born for'the depreſſion of Athens as Miltia- 


. bemiſtocles, Ariſteides, Cimon, and 


1 


Pericles for its exalration, Bred among the 


3 
* 


* Pinto'cerraigly edged Nicias an able Pang and general. 


| | See the dial. Laches, throughout, but particularly pr 308 v. 2. 
64 Serkan. 9 re lar g oi Nh his * 


honeſt 


of a party“ 
Such was the ate of ings Shah the hg 


loweſt of TY: people, tho? fon of 4 tanner, and 
ſaid himſelf to have exereiſed that trade, he 1 
was the oppoſite of Nicias in character as in 
political intereſt. Of extraordinary impudence 
and little courage, flack in the field but fore 
ward and 17 in the 1 corrupt in 


K 


quence, he had Fell ſuch conſideration by flat. 


ser 
won 


tering the Tower. eople, and railing at the 


higher, that he Rood in the ſituation of head 


45 + 


py Miryletizans ſurrendered their lives and. for- 
funes 'to the pleaſure of the Athenian people, 
On the arrival of the prifoners, t the Lacedæmo- 
nian Salæthus was ordered, by the aflembled 


people, for immediate execution. To obtain a 
reſpite he made large offers, and among other 
things undertook to procure: che raiſing of the 


flege 2 Platæa; but he was not heard, The 


Segez. 


P.W- 5 
I. 3- c. 36, 


aſſembly then deliberated concerning the pu- 


niſhment to be inflicted upon the Mitylenzans 3 
and ſentiments of anger, inflamed by the boiſte- 
rous eloquence of Cleon, prevailing, the inhu- 


man decree paſſed for putting every man to 
death, and reducing the women and children of 


all ranks to flavery., Such was the right which. 


the Athenian people claimed over Greeks whom. 


yo called allies, and who had every pretenſion 


9 Kerxes himſelf did not ſuffer more by the flattery of bis 
* courtiers than the Athenians by that of their orators.” Lord 
1 s dial. of Pericles and Coſmo de Medici. 


60 
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0 to conſider themſelves; ; and ſuch the puniſhe 
ment for renouncing that alliance, to connect 


themſelves with other Greeks. The aſſembly 


was no ſooner diſmiſſed than a trireme was diſ- 
atched, with orders for Paches to carry the 
Scree into immediate execution. Oh 
But the Athenians were not univerſally. of 2 a 
temper. to ſleep upon. ſuch a deed without re- 
morſe ; the' very next morning extenſive repen- 
fance became evident; and many of the princt- 
pal men joined the Mitylenzag deputies, in 


4 prefling the ſummoning of a ſecond aſſembly, 
for the purpoſe of reconſidering the decree ; 


and they prevailed. The people were haſlily ' 
called together; various opinions were deliver- 
1 ed; the mild Nicias was a weak opponent to 
8 infolent Cleon, who barangued with vehe· 
mence in ſupport of the meaſure already taken. 
What folly,” he faid, to reſcind, on one day, 
© what had been, on due deliberation, reſolved 


but on che preceding! Without more ſtabi - 
© lity in meaſures, there was an end of govern- 


ment. With regard to the purport of the 
© decree complained of, example was become 


© abſolutely neceſſary, and a more juſt example 


than the Mitylenzans never could be found. 
© They had always been treated by Athens, not 


© only with juſtice but with kindneſs, nat, only 


© without offence” but with cautious reſpect. 


"© Clemens could not ye compel: el 1 the 
* part | 


And as nothing could be more unprovoked 
©taan the revolt, ſo nothing could be leſs de- 
* fended upon any plea of neceſſity. The 
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e part hey had'taken : being ilanders; ati * gr. 


could ſcarcely reach them; poſſeſſing ſhips 
and fortifications, they could have repelled it. 


Injoying then theſe advantages, they had be- 
fore their eyes the example of others, who, 
having revolted againſt Athens, had been 
punithed by deprivation of their marine, de- 


molition of their fortifications, and reduction 
under a ſtrict ſubjection. Nevertheleſs, un- 
ſatisfied with poſſeſſed felicity, undeterred by 


obvious example, they not barely renounced 


themſelves with thoſe whoſe profeſſed purpoſe 


| was the deſtruction of Athens. Such being 
the caſe, it would be weakneſs to let ſenti- 


ments of mercy prevail; and it would be folly 
even to delay that deciſion which wiſdom re- 


-© quired, but which, if the preſent anger of 
the people cooled, they would want refolution 


to make.“ Theſe were the principal argu- 


ments in ſupport of the inhuman ſentence. But 
Cleon would inforce argument by menaces; and 
knowing that he could not uſe a more effectual 
weapon againſt the timid Nicias, impudently 
imputing corrupt motives to any who ſhould 
dare to oppoſe him, he threatened criminal pro- 


ſecution before that wild Jen, the aſſem- 


bled people. 
The affertor of the cxule of humanity upon 
this occaſion was Diodotus ſon of Eucrates. 
He muſt have deſerved to be better known, but 
upon this occaſion only we find him mentioned 


in 


wi 


AP. in hiſt 
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ory.”*. In the debate of che preceding 
„day he 3 been the principal opponent of 


Toe. Cleon ; and he now. again ſtepped: forward with 
3-543 firmneſs, with zeal, and at the ſame time with 


- prudence, to plead. a cauſe which he inſiſted 
was not more that of humanity than of political 
5 "widow... Such was the ferment of men's minds, 


and ſo much paſſion entered into the deciſion of 


political queſtions at Athens, that he would not 


© a. venture to attribute injuſtice to the decree; he 


„ Wwe um „ d Wn ry NOS? 


| father of Nicias, 


would not venture io affirm that the Athenians 
might not, in ſtrict right, condemn. the whole 
Mitylenæan people to death; but he defired 
them to conſider, that the lower Mityle- 
| * nzans had no ſooner had the power, in 
'*. conſequence of having arms put into their 


bands, than they compelled the ariſtocratical 


party to treat with the Athenian general. Set- 


ting aſide however the queſtion of right and juſ- 
tice, he would conſider the matter at iſſue upon 
the point of expediency only. The terror of ca- 
pital puniſhment, it was notorious, did not pre- 
vent the commiſſion of crimes: it was the buſi - 
neſs therefore of a wiſe policy, by attentive pre- 

caution, to prevent revolt, and not to inhance 
evils, to which negligence or miſrule might 
give occaſion, by making the ſituation of thoſe 
| ingaged in, revolt n ee 2 it was 


0 A Fenner of Nicias was 3 Encrates, (Ly. or, pro fil. 
'Eucr.) and the manner in which family-names were uſually diſ- 
tributed among the Greeks, would favor the ſuppoſition that 
the father of Diodotus may have been brother of Niceratus, the 


© the 
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"oh (he buſineſs of a wiſe policy to draw. poo $ECT- I 
WH *f from conqueſt, and not to convert a city, ca- = - 
: WH *© pableof paying large tribute, into a heap f 

1 
1 


* ruins, and a cultivated country to a deſert. 
* The lower people, he obſerved, even in the 


| © ſubje&-ſtates, were in general attached to 

„ Athens. Even were it juſt, therefore, nothing 

f could be more impolitic than, by an act of : 
t * extreme ſeverity, to alienate, in every ſubject- 

e ! ſtate, that party which alone was, or ever 

8 < would be, well-diſpoſed to them.“ He con- 

e cluded with recommending, © that thoſe who 


had been ſelected by Paches as moſt involved 


e in the guilt of revolt, ſnould be, not condemn- . 
n  * ed in haſte and in anger, but judged at lei- 
ir © ſure with diſpaſſionate deliberation, and that 
al __ © cherreſt of the n n ſhould have 
= * free pardon.*' . 5 
f- The ſpeeches being eotitheded; the queſtion Tuer. 
IN was put, and Diodotus prevailed ; but the in- | 3. 6 49% » 8 
a- fluence of Cleon was ſuch that he prevailed but | 
e. by a very ſmall majority. It was after all very 
i- much feared that notice of the ſecond decree 
e- could not be conveyed to Mitylenẽ in time to 
ce prevent the execution of the firſt; orders for 
ht which had been forwarded near twenty-four 
fe hours. A trireme was in all haſte dif parched, 
vas 2 with no ſmall promiſes to the crew for arrivisg 
in time. They rowed inceſſantly, refreſhing 
94 | themſelves with a preparation of meal, wine and 
that oil, which they could take without quitting ad 
che their labor, and ſleeping by reliefs. Fortunately > 


no adverſe wind impeded ; and the trireme with | 
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TT P. the firſt, 1 going on an odious errand, 
— did not preſs its way. It arrived however firſt; 


the general had opened the dif; patches, and was 
already taking meaſures for executing the horrid 
order, when the ſecond trireme arrived with the 
happy countermand. _ 


The caſe of thoſe whom Packet wb eu to | 


Athens, as rincipal actors in the revolt, ſeems 


to have been hopeleſs, ſince Diodotus himſelf 
had not ventured to offer a word in their favor, 
further than to claim for them a diſpaſſionate 


Tboeyd. trial. They were more than a thouſand, 


* 3.6. 50. and all were put to death. Nor were 
thoſe ſaved from the executioner treated 
with the generoſity which Diodotus recom- 


mended. All the ſhips of war of the Mity- 
lenæan commonwealth were confiſcated to the 
uſe of the Athenian people; the fortifications of 
the city were demoliſhed, and the lands were 


Adiſpoſed of in a manner which appears to have 
been new. According to the genius of demo- 


cracy, it. was calculated rather for private emo- 


lument than public advantage, being either re- 


quired by the ſoverein people as an indulgence 
which they wiſhed and could command, or pro- 
poſed by ſome leading men as a bribe to obtain 


popular favor. The whole iland of Leſbos, ex- 
cept the territory of Methymne, was divided 


into three thouſand lots. Three hundred of 


; _ theſe were dedicated to the gods; for it was 
ſuppoſed the deity might be thus bribed not 
only to pardon but even to favor. the moſt 


atrocious nanny; Ihe remainder was di- 
0 N vided 


in the nature of our quitrets, of two mine, 
| nearly eight guineas. A territory belonging to | 


bote being thus a 
of individuals; t 5 
nn from either. e e enen en e 1 


1 throughout his command, appears 


to thoſe ſervices; but he found himſelf called 
upon to anſwer à charge of peculation” before 


ducted the accuſation were virulent : their ha. 
rangues had evident effect upon the multi- 
tude; and the indignation of Paches, perhaps Fg 


in pi 


ſlaugliter eomtnitted in cold blood, generallỹx 


50 e the Athenian cirhzend; who: TT 7.5 
were — not to have poſſeſſion of el 
lands; that was to remain with the Leſbians, - 

who for each portion were to pay a yearly rent, 


the Leſbians, on the neighboring, continent, 
was diſpoſed of in the ſame manner. Both the 
inſular and the continental territory were reduced 
under complete and immediate ſubhection to the 
ſovereinty of the: Athenian people; bur the tri- 
propriated to the emolument 

e public treaſury” eee no 


A very remarkable fact, — by 
Thocydides, may, on the authority of Plu- 
tarch, require mention here. The conduct of 


have been able, and his ſervices were 
— important. On his return to his- 
country, he expected honor and reſpect ſuitable 


the affembled people. The orarors who con- 


lefs 3 an orator than a ſoldier, was ſo raiſed that 
ſence of the een 1 ſtadbed: weaſel | 
to the heart. 2 20. 
Aſter proceeding thus far in Grecia dier rb 
we become ſo familiarized with inſtances ß 


Vor. I. „„ . 


8 
* 
= 


fees 
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tion of Juſtice, that the horror leſſens, and We 
are prepared for the tragedy which claſed: the 
ſiege of Platæa , We find Thucydides ſo often 


giving due meaſure of cenſure to his fellow- 
countrymen, that it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
they would not have eſcapedd his animadverſion 


for neglecting all endeavour to ſuceaur the 
brave little garriſon of that place, bad there been 

any proſpect of ſucceſs from any ann 
_ power, We may. conce 
che peſtilence firſt, and chen the . 
dos, would greatly weaken their means; not 


only reducing their ability for exertion, but 


making all riſł deubly dangerous... The be- 
ſieging army however alone would ſcarcely deter 
them but the force of Bœotia was at hand, 
equally to ſupport the beſieging army, or to 
take advantage of the abſence of the Athenian 


forces from Attica, and to Intercept: their return; 


and the loſs of a battle, in the critical circum- 
 Kances of chat times might have indangered all 
zendencies of Arhens, and even Atl 


itlelke FFF 


Such — the: inability — the Athenians 10 1 


Leys Yo 8 ſe moves Platza, in the courſe of the ſummer, 
the third of the ſiege, the garriſon began to be 
ſeverely preſſed by famine. The firlt, prupoſal 
Tor a capitulation was nevertheleſs made by che 
Lacedæmonian general, in purſuanee of inſtruc- 
tions, the reſult of an illiberal and even trea- 
e is A] we mould 8 more 


e 


without at leaſt: Aa dad 8 from 
| — and a pretence to the execu- 


* — I 


VS 


un y of. Sp rta, were there fewer intanees . | 

&: it vpon record td her ſname. The ſucteſs of 

the Peloponneſians in the war, a _ 
T ſo. great and ſo tapid as they. had promiſed — 
f themſelves, it was fareſeen that, to reſtare Earn 85 5 

i taken on both fides; tight proba 
kneceſſary condition of any n was 

an object with the Lacedæmonian government: 
in compliment to Thebes, not to reſtore Platæa. | "1 
— As ſoon therefore as it was known that the gar- | 
Fiſon were in extremity- of, want; the general 
ſent a Herald with. che propoſal, chat if they 
would voluntarily ſubmit themſelves to the 
*.Lacedemoenians, and take them for their jud- 
ges, dhe guilty only ſhould be puniſhed, and 
none without trial.“ The Platæans, utterly 
unable 16 ſtruggle for bettet terms, acceded to 
theſe, and. ſurrendeted their town n et 
ſelves to the Lacedemonians. i: / ol VIS IHE: | f 
In a fen days commiſſioners arrived Ban „ 
Nec authorized to pronounce che dom af _ - 
| unf garriſon, which ſeems to have 
e. already determined for the miode of trial 

Ns. promiſed nothing equitable. No-accuſfation-was 

5 preferred, but the ſimple queſtion was put to 

to the Platæans, Wherher, in the exiſting war,. 
er, - chey had done any ſervice to the Lacedemo- 
be _ © nians or their allies 2. Startled at ſuch a pro; : 
oat ceeding, the Platzans requeſted that they migunr 
the be permitted to ſay ſomething more in their =—_— 
ac- behalf chan a meer anſwer would admit. This 1 
ca- being not denied, Aſtymachus and Lacon, the eee A 
ore latter connected by hoſpitality with Sparta, were 
un- appointed to ſpeak for the whole body. After 
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STORY OF EEC . 
urgiaga their Loundende insche zobger of 5 


Eacedæmenians, andeithe erpectation of a dif- 


ferent kind of trial; weh had induced them to 
ſurrender beechfelves they: pleaded the ac- 
knowleged merit of: their conimonwealth” with 7 
Sparta- whe: with all Greece in the Perſian wars; 

- Wi they mentioned their ſervice to Sparta in 
particular in the Helot rebellion . They ſtared 
che refufal of che Lacedeæmonians to undertake 
the pruiecxion of their commonwealth againſt the 

oppreſbom of Thebes; Which above ninety years 


before had given origin to their alliance with 
Athens 2 ai they epatiated on the extreme 
bardſhip of their caſe; if they were to be puniſh- 


ed for fidelity to that-alliance, which they could 


dot have deſerted withour the baſeſt ingratitude 
and the fouleſt diſhonor:;' They expoſtdlated on 


the propvſed deſolatibn of thoſe'temples where 
thankſgiving had been offered to the gods for 
bleſſing Greece witlii liberty throtgh che glori- 
ous: ſuceeſs obtained againſt the Perfians, and 
on the abolition which, from the deſtruction 
of their common wealth, would inſue to thoſe 


ſolemn rites then appointed by the grateful 


voice of Greece united, to be performed by the 


Platæan people. Finally, adhufing the Lace- 


25 mans by the ſepulchers of heir anceſtors, 


to hich the Platæans paid annual honors, they 


deprecated, beyond all chings, being delivered to 


their inveterate enemies cke Thebans, whoſe inſi · 


5 dious attempts againſt them, they ſaid, after having 
ſucceſsfully reſiſted they had juſtly puniſhed; 


— 


you ee rather co be reſtored r pok 
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they would willingly throw themſelvos. vio 4 
| by time, but rather increaſed. by the difficulties 


their claim to ſovereinty over Platæa, derived 3 © 61. 


even of, their city, but only of a faction in their. 
confederacy of the Greek nation under the pre- e 
ſidency of Lacedæmon, of which Athens itſelf 
was diſhonorable to betray any ingagement into 
which they had unguardedly entered: with 
Athens, much more diſhonorable and more cri-— 
Greece, by. ſupporting the Athenians; in their 
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ſeſſion * their town, 40 Which, —— i 
the capitulation, they were equitably intitled, * 6 „ 
there to have the choice of their mode of periſh. - 5 
ing: but on the mercy; of the Lacedæmonians 43 


„The Thebans, with exaſperation, not abated 


they had undergone in, obtaining means, to re- 1 
venge their: friends and relations, murdered . 
according: to their ſentiment,- by the Platæans, 
undertook to reply. Tbey began with aſſerting Thueyd. 


from their anceſtors, founders of all the muni- 

cipal governments of Bœotia, when they con- 8 
quered the country. They. would allou / no merit c. 6 
to the Platæans for their exertions in-«þe. Perſian | 


war; to which;ithey were led, it as inſiſted, 


not by any inlarged ſpirit of patriotiſm, not by 
any liberal» regard for the common cauſe of 
Grecian freedom, but meerly by an attachment 
to Athens, founded on the ſeparate intereſt not 
city. 0: No connection with Athens however” e. 
could excuſe. their defection from ther general 


had been a member. On the contrary) if it 


minal was it to betray the common cauſe of 


endeavours to ſubdue the whole nation, againſt 


HISTORY or GREZOE. 


3 Lacedzmot nians und their allies, whoſe only 
3 fre, was to protect its lüberties. Thus 
Thucyd. among others the Æginetans, whoſe: common- 

EIS 135 wealth had been a member . che general con- 

federacy, ere already reduoed to a ſtate of ſub- 

jection : and yet, notwithſtanding theſe offences, 
liberal offers had been made to the Platzans be: 
ES fore the ßege, amd had been rejected. 

c. 6. Wich regard then, continued the Theban 
3 5 orator,” *'to the attempt to ſurprize your city 
1 during an exiſting truce, which is ſo vehe- 
3  ©-mently ebjected to vs, had it been a meaſure of 


our own, or had we come hoſtilely againſt you, 
* irnfugadipane lands and attacked your perſons, 
vou might indeed reaſonably have accuſed us. 
ki But the leaders in that buſineſs were the beſt 
Jof your on citizens: they invited us; they | 
0 opened your gates to us; under their autho· 1 
[7 rity, who-had the beſt title to authority among 
3 | of % you, we acted: nothing hoſtile was done, 
1 | nothing intended; but the ſole purpoſe was 
the falutary one of withdrawing vou from a 
PET J forein connection, and reuniting you to the | 
© body of the Bœotiau people. Nevertheleſs the 
ee. death of rhoſe of our fellowcitizens who fell in 
=: < arms, we are willing to paſs over; but for the 
= * afſaſigation of thoſe others, Who ſubmitted 
xz ES | © themſelves. to your mercy, whom in the mo- 
= J ment you ſpared, and ſor . whoſe ſafety you 
—_ c pledged yourſelves to us, how can it be ex- 
% © cuſed? Shall then, Lacedæmonians, their 
Eo lamentations and prayers for mercy avail them? 
FAG fachers of thoſe en youths, who have, 
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© them fell there; ſome, now in old age, living 


t bewull che ereacharaus maffacre of their 
e ſons and the örbitude of their families, are 
witk far better plea your ſuppliants for re- 
venge. We therefore demand of you, Lace- 


* dzemoniiaris, in the puniſhment of theſe men, 


that juſtice to which the laws and cuſtoms of 
| © Greece, ſo nefariouſiy ener "by" Oe inti- bf 


dite us!“! en 


und (6) uncomm 


Opie) een iees stet us crete — 


offending againſt that itmpartiality ſe valuable 


on in à coteniporary: hiſtörian, 
Avoids declaring! any ſentiment as tits o- upon 


this extraordinaty' tranſaction; the more impor- | 
kant to be related tn” Koche Uhr, "becaule it was 
after ward but too meh drawu into precedent, 
aul becauſe the circumſtances, and the ſpeceches 
pon them, tend much to N WNT 


£otnmenting 1 
both rhe natüte of the Grecian Eonfederacy, and 
the ideas, previlling at the time; Tencbrning 


the laws of 'nature and of nations. Ic i is not in- 


deed Ikely that the ſpeethes made 


exhoni would" come very exactly reported eren 
to Entente In what that ifforiah therefore . 


has given us fdr thöfe ſpseches, às well as i in 
What he attributes to the Lacedæmonian com- 


miſſtoners as the ground of their proceeding, he 


ſeenis rather to Have ſtated the arguments pub - 


45 unn by the friends of the fete par- 


„ | . 


been thus murdeted, were he very then who; ha.” r. 
by their deeds in the field of Coroneia, e 
- '*£u6d Beeotia from the Artic yoke; and reftor= 
"ed it to the Grecian eonfederaey. Some of 


enge: 7 1 It appears to e e very y:genenly 
— held among the Greeks of that age, that men 
were bound. by no duties to each other without 
+ ſome expreſs. compact. The property of fo- 
rreiners might be anywhere ſeized, and them 
ſelves reduced to ſlavery, or even put to death, 
without the breach of any human law; and not 
only without the breach of any divine law, but 
. prayers were addreſſed to the gods for favor and 
aſſiſtance in the commiſſion of ſuch violences. 
Thoſe connected with them by political or ſocial 
by compact the Greeks deſcribed by a term pecu- 
Iluar to themſelves, ENSPONDI ; meaning, origi- 
+ pally, perſons with whom they had poured wine 
to the gods, or with whom they had made a 
compact, ſanctified by the ceremony of pour- 
| 140g; wine to the gods: thoſe-who. were hound to 
them by ng compact, or who had forfeited their 
claim ro. the benefit of a KOmpaA.! once exiting, 

5 "Jaws. "The ip Seiko eee eee opon = 
Thucyd. the preſent occaſion, determined that the Pla- , 
e Aan people, in conſequence of their renuncia- 2 

tion of the Lacedæmonian confederacy, and of 
their refuſal of equitable terms offered them im- 
mediately before the ſiege; were ecſpondi; and 

not only ſo, but. they were ecſpondi who had 
treated the Lacedæmonians and their allies in- 

5 Juriouſiy. I was therefore reſolved: that the ſen- 
tence ſhould reſt upon the anſwer that could be 
given and ſupported, to the ſimple queſtion firſt 
propoſed. Accordingly the Platæans were again 
Abe wp one by one, 10 ſay, hte. 4 
5 ED os - hg | 
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the ere en or . alles 7 All an- * Tas : Beals 
It ſwering in the negative, they were ſeverally led 885 8 
L aſide and immediately put to death, to the „ 
* number of not fewer than two hundred Pi- "OF 5 £2 
u, trans, and twenty-five Athenians, to; whom m 
TI probably this ſeverity was extended wich che leſs DE >: 985 5 1 
at - heſitation, in conſequence of the late execution — Re 
id of the Spartan, Salæthus, at Athens. The women 335 
8. vere condemned to ſlavery; the, town and terri- 's 
al tory were given to the Thebans. A few Plata 
* refugees of the ariſtocratical party, together tl BE „ 
. ſome Megarians, whom faction had alſo driven 5 
ne from their own city, were permitted to inhabit 
A Platæa during one year. Afterward, .the 1 0 8 5 = nl — 
1 being confiſcated to the public uſe of the Ther r - -<Y 
ro ban Kate, were let to Theban citizens on. leaſes 1 — 
ir for ten years; the town; was leyelled with vp: 2 1 
g, | ground, the temples however being carefi 4 
„ preſerved; and ,adjoining to the temple f Jung, 
on | a inn two hu red feet ſquare, ſomething like 
the modern caravanſerais of the. Eaſt, , 
with the materials. In the ſpirit of rac piep, 
with which reyenge was congenial, and ne vice 8 
: abſolwely, denken keene for: the a ( 5 12 "2 0 
Was, dedicated to 0 2nd; 2 new remples.s_ Fs ——_ "= 
hundred feet long, was. erected; to the ſame. d- . 1 
deſs. Such was che fate of Flatten, e e 
To year. frog, . 12 al liar Athe | 
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Bedi lore; operations of FR Atkenian ts 
under Nicoſtraius and eee e _ w__ * 
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5 FR 0 M this Wes &f Vloodihed and delolk- 

tion, ſuch is the tenor of Grecian hiſtory, we 

Froceel to another ſtill mote ſhocking, whence 

ye ſhould willingly avert dur eyes, but for the 

Amore than curious infotmation, the valuable 

instruction which; as from à well-imagined trapic 

. Table, tnay be derived from it, In the iland of 

| Eoreyrs, ſince its connection with Athens, the 
democratical had been the prevailing ititereſt, 
Eine * In the ſea-fight with the Corinthians off Sy bota, 

u number of Corcyræans of rank had; as We have 

ſeen, been made priſoners; and At became im- 
miedintely the policy of the Corinthian govern- 

welt to concitiate theſe, in he hope, through 

chem, to Bring over Sbieyrg to the Peloponne- 

fan eonfederacy, Which would of courſe feſtore 

ſome porrioh, at leaſt of the antient influence and 

euthortty of Cbrinch 8 The Corey- 

Thucrs. raff fiöbles Teadily àcceded to the- firſt iden; 

þ3-<.70 and poſſibly à lels reward — 2 Mes change 
from à dungeon, with daily fear of death, to li- 

berty, aflüence, and power, anfighy Have indi 


then to actede 1c the fond rie would by- 
upon the Whole advantagecous to*rhem'to hare 
their 1 land in Pin egtee elt e Corint, 
e 1 ratier 


: zacher. 3 to be themſelves under the that ITT 


democratical rule in the hands of their fellow- 
citizens. - They were however ſet at liberty. R 
was given gut that they were bound by ſuffieient 
pledges to pay a large ſum for their ranſom, but 
the rea] ranſom appeared in the ſequel. Every 
Corcyræan was canvaſſed ſeparately for bis ſup- 
port, in the general aſſembly, to a queſtion for 
renoyncing the Athenian alliance, and renewing 
the antient connection of Corcyra with Corinth 
its mqther- city. Succeſs in this. intrigue was 
various; but party ſoon. became warm, and the 
whale iland was in commotion. The democra- 
tical leaders, in alarm, ſent. information ta 
Athens, and the Athenian government diſ- 
patched miniſters tq watch over the igterefts of 
the, commonwealth in Corcyra. It happened that 
miniſters from Corinth arrived nearly at the ſame 
time. An afſembly af the Corcyræan people was 
held in preſence of hoth; the queſtion. concerning 
the alliance was, diſcuſſed ; and the Corinthians 
fo. far prevailed, that, e it was reſolved. ta 
maintain the alliancę with Athens, 1 it was never- 
theleſs reſolved to Wald fins, reren with keig 
ponneſus. a . e | 
How far it might aye, 40 pofible for os 
ariſtocratical party to ſtop there, and prefers 
quiet, we haye not means to judge; but chat no 
diſcreet zeal directed the following meaſures 
amply appears A proſecution was commenced 
againſt Peithias, the moſt powerful man of the. 
ary Shak of the democratical . warm in 
intereſt, and cited and 


33 
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enger ddtiiticd the honor of being a public. gueſt of 
8 * the Atheniari commonwealth. The vague accu- 
fution urged againſt him was, * that he had ſub- 
*5e&ed, or endeavoured to ſubject his country 
to Athens.“ The ariſtocratical party had ſo ill 
conſidered their ſtrength, or ſo ll concertechtheir 
; meaſares, that he was acquitted. It was then 
perhaps nieceſſary for him to ruin thoſe who 
would ruin him' ; and the intereſt which had in- 
abled him to repel the attack, would be likely 
to give him means of revenge. He accuſed five 
of the welllthieſt of the ariſtosratical party of 
cutting ſtakes in the ſacred groves of Jupiter and 
Alcinos. Stiperſtition furniſhed the crime, and 
party. ſpirit would decide upon the fact. We have 
difficulty indeed to e gg inducement for 
men of wealth and rank to riſk che penalty, 
which in Coreyra was à ſtater, about a guinea, 
for every ſtake. Tbe five were all condemned 
in fi nes to an amount that would reduce them to 
| indigence. Immediate payment or impriſonment 
were the alternative, to be avoided only by 
flight, if indeed that were now practicable, or 
by taking refuge at the altars. They thoſe the 
r expedient, hoping that their friends might 
obtain for them u mitigation of the penalty. 
| The intereſt of Peithias however! prevented 7 
and more maſter in the ſupreme council in con» 
15 ſeduence of the abſence of the five, he procured 
a reſolution for propoſing to the people an alli- 
: pars [offenſive as well as defenſive: with Athens. 
The ſuppliants, looking upon their ruin and that 


of their 7 as cot plete if if this ſhould be car- 
- #9744 00 | 7 5 ried, 


o „ rd y . 2 HG ak 


Hisrorr orvekrrer. 
ned, in the rage of deſpair, quitted the alcars; 


collected ſome of their adherents, armed thetn- 

ſelves with daggers, and ruſhing into the coun- 

_ cil-hall, killed Peithias, with others, ſome coun- 

ſellors, ſome private perſons, to the number of 

ſixty. Thoſe counſellors 'of the democratical 

party who" avorded the maſſacre, fled for re- 
1 


9 wy 
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ge to the Athenian trireme which: lay in the | 


harbour. Ort! DL > Tt Pires: 122 a. 1 1 1 {43S 


The five were no ſooner thus nafterk 'of the 


ä council chan they ſummoned an aſſembly of the 


eople, acknowleged' what they had done, and 


St Hleimecd rest from it, as hat alone could ſave 
: ih6commonwealth! from ſubjection to Athens; 
and then \irtirgediately- -propoſed a decree! for 
maintaining a ſtrict nemrality, for refuſing to 
admit more than one ſhip of war rat à time be- 
longingtto“ eicher of the belligerent powers, and 
for declaring any attempt to introduce more into 
any port of Oorcyra an act of hoſtility. Their 


Thueyd. 
I. 3. c. 71. 


own influence! was extenſive, their opponents 


were intimidated and without a head; the dectee, 
moderate in its purpoſes, was well calculated 

to gain in the inſtant the approbation of all wo 

were not violent in party, and it was carried. 
Miniſters were then diſpatched to Athens to 


apologize tas far as might be, to the Athenian 


government for what had! paſſed, as a meafure 
not preconcerted, but brought on hy the criſis 

of the moment and to effect i reconciliation if 
poſſible with? thoſe Corcyræans who had fed 


thither, and prevent theit excting the Atheniam 
een toi any n . hows c. 72, 


| bob " ever - 
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— 4 tity. thoſe miniſters were, by order of the Athe · 
nian government, ee, ins rebels, and 
: ſent cuſtody to ABT 


were far from being endelig maſters of the go4 
vernmemt. The arrival of à Corinthian ti 


vith miniſters from Lacedæmon incouraged 


. them. They attacked, and in the moment over. 
powered their opponents, who nevertheleſs found 


eluge in che oitadel and ſome of the higher parts 


_ of che city. Civil war was thus commenced: the 
democraxical party collected their ſtrength, and 
poſſeſſion of one of the ports of the city called 

e Hyllaic. The ariſtocratical party held the 


A gota and theprincipal port. Next day both parties 


e.73 ſent detachments into the country to invite the 
peaſant: ſlaves to their aſfiſtance, with promiſes 
of freedom; In rhis buſineſs the democratical 


party had the greater ſuccefs. The nobles on 


5 | the other hand obtained eight hundred Epirot 


of the way” Utzut erer Fasse "with wille 
weapons. | fs tant 


to &-crifis; Syſtem was now in ſame; degree re- 
eſtabliſned in the conduct of the affairs: of the 
democratical party: leaders were become ſettled 
in command and inffuence, in the rbom of thoſe 
ho had been aſſuſſinated. They were ſuperior 
in numbets, and within the city they poſſeſſed 
the more commanding ſituations. With theſe 
3 iflung from their quarters thay: at- 


i ene ever bf being received as Aemiited by due RY 


' Meanwhile the ari — paity in Coreyrs 


Iiliarles from the continent. In the courſe 


On the next dby bur one matters bene 


* 
— a a P . 2 


_ aan ſquadron. On the next day. after the de- e. 75. 
ſhip, Nicoſtratus a arrived in the harbour of Cor- 6 


armed Meſſenians. His purpoſe of courſe ya 


t 
g 
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meked their opponents; and, ſuch was the effect ! 0 
of party-ſpirit, the women took a, zealous part — 
in the action, throwing bricks and tiles from the | 
houſe-tops, and ſupporting the tumul of baitle, 

ſays Thucydides, wich a reſolution beyond their 
nature. Tate in the evening the ariſtocratical 


party were compelled. to yield ; and fearing that 
their oppopents,, preſſing upon them in their re- 


eat, might become maſters of the naval arſenal, 
and the port, their daſt refuge, they ſet fire to all 
the, buildings about the — ſparing neither 
their own. houſes, (for. the re the principal men 
moſtly had their reſidence). nor thoſe of others 5; | 
ſo that, beſide dwellings, many warehouſes full 
of valuable merchandize were conſumed ;;and 
had any wind blown toward the city, the whole 
e been deſtroyed. The conflagration 
efteQually cee urſuit, and preyented that 
ediate deſtruction which, che ariſtocrarical 
parry had appr ehended; but their affairs, never: 


theleis ſuffered | from the defection of their 


ſriends. In the night e che e part 


af the Epirot apxiliaries made Wee ape to the 


continent, but the commander of the Corinthian 


vireme.canſuled. bis ſafety 10 WIG aways, | 
Early in the buſineſs, the mocratical. PATE 5 

had ſent intelligence to Naupac Us, here Ni co * 

ſtratus ſon, of Deitrephes .gommanded the Athe. 


partpre; of the Epirot troops and the Corinthian 
cyra with twelve triremes and five hundred heavy- 


3 5 
\ 


. I, « q * 
. 44 a A; ; — —— e * 8 r 


is ro o ett ck. 


* Ay. 16 ſopport ibe ee enen . the | 
wa) Athenian party; but in the preſent circum- 
ſtſtſances, his arrival perhaps gave greater joy to { 

the defeated nobles, who dreaded nothing ſo a 
wmüch as the unreſtrained revenge of their fel- t 
bweitizens. He did not deceive their expecta- : 
tion: propoſing a treaty, he ſucceeded in medi- : 
ating an agreement, by which it was determined { 
that ten only, who were nämed as the moſt t 
nlty of the nobles, ſhould be brought to trial, [ 
and that the reſt ſhould reraih all their rights Us n 
citizens, under a democratical government. The t 
humane Nicoſtratus provided that even the ten h 
ould have oppottunity to eſcape ; and thus a I J 
= dition, begun with the moſt outrageotis vio- p 
m 

C( 

fe 

ty 

ne 

m 


pO 8 > Re es —— Wn ney; * 
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lence, was compoſed in a manner little heard 

of in Grecian annals, totally without bloodſhed. 

The propoſal for a league offen ve and defenſive 

5 with Athens was carried, as in the preſent” cir- 

 Eutnſtanices "tnighit be expedted, TWickGtie! wi 
Moat: LPT 34 MOR,.4 | 
Nicoſtratus would tes have Lethal with his | th 
Sole ſquadron to Nanpattus; ; but the demo- ne 
cratical leaders requeſted,” the more completely ſte 
to. inſure the continuance of quiet ſo happily re- ſa 
| ſtored, that he would leave five of his" ſhips; i th 
and they would make up the force of his ſqua- dy 
EE dron with as many of their own, 'completely ea 
FR manned. The magiſtrates, whoſe office it was an 
to appoint citizens for this ſervice, thought to mi 
gain farther feeurity againſt freſh commotion by lo 
ſelefting many of the ariſtocratical party. Un- 
fortunately” a ſulpicion arofe among theſe that da. 
the W_ © 
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which to ſend them to Athens; they betook 
themſelves as ſuppliants to the temple of Caſtor 


N - 
ena ft i; 
: 


che pretence of forvies was only a feint, under 8 7. 


and Pollux, which no aſſurances from Nicoſtra- 


tus could perſuade them to quit. This extreme 
and apparently weak miſtruſt excited ſuſpicion 


among the democratical party. Arming them 
ſelves, they broke into the houſes of the nobles 
to ſeize their arms; and they would have 


proceeded to bloodſhed, if Nicoſtratus had 


mutual jealouſy prevented the- poſſibility of ac- 
commodation. While the ſuppliants of June 
feared aſſaſſination ſhould they quit their ſanc- 


tuary, and ſtarving if they remained; their oppo» 


nents were apprehenſive of ' ſome ſudden blow 
meditated by them. To prevent this, therefore, 
they propoſed to remove chem to a ſmall iland 
not far from the ſhore, near which the temple 
ſtood, promiſing not only ſafety, but regular 


duced them to (conſent, / The fame confidence 


not prevented. The alarm of the ariſtocra- 
tical party now became univerſal, and four 
hundred took ſanctuary in the temple f 
Juno. All the labors of Nicoſtratus to reſtore 
peace and harmony were thus fruſtrated: for 


ſupplies of proviſions ; and the utter inability of 
the ſuppliants in any way to help themſelves, in- 


earlier given te the oarks of their adverſaries, 


and to the faith of the generous Nicoftratus, 


might A ber Wt he en chat fol- | 


lowed. 

In b Hats: Wings bed reſted: War tes 

Gays, When a — fleet of fifty chree 
Vol. III. 3 


. 
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er. ſhips: of. war appeared in ſight. It was com- 


manded by Alcidas, who, on arriving at Cyl- 


Thucyd. lens, wich the. flees cintended-for. the elif of 


5 SY m Leſbos, had found orders to go immediate- 


Go 77. 
through the town, the party now triumphant 


ſcarcely knowing whether moſt to dread the Pe- 


| ce 78. 


ly to 1 with thirteen additional ſhips, 
and Braſidas for his collegue in command. 
Conſternation and tumult immediately ſpred 


loponneſian armament or their own fellowciti- 
Zens. They however obeyed N icoſtratus, who, 
with his little ſquadron, quitting the port to meet 


the Peloponneſian fleet, directed the Corcyræans 


to ſupport him as they could get their triremes 
ready. Sixty were immediately launched; but 
they were manned with ſo little ſelection, that as 


they advanced, ſcattered, toward the enemy, 
two deſerted ; and, in ſome others, the crews went 
to blows, among themſelves. The Peloponne- 


fans, obſerving their confuſion, detached. twenty 
triremes againſt them, retaining thirty-five, in- 
cluding the deſerters, to oppoſe the Athenian 
ſquadron. | Nicoſtratus ſhowed himſelf not leſs 
able in military, than prudent. and humane in 


civil command. By ſuperiority in evolution, 


avoiding the enemy's center, he attacked one 
wing, and ſunk a ſhip. The Peloponneſians 
then, as in the ingagement with Phormion off 
Rhium, formed in a circle. Nicoſtratus, as 
Phormion had done, rowed round them. Wich 
twelve triremes he was thus acting with advan- 


| tage. againſt thirty-five, when the detached ſqua- 


0s 4 wich. bag n ained more r advan- 


tage 


— 


pel 
EX( 


tage coainſt the Corcyrzan fleet, returned to 
ſupport their own. Nicoſtratus then retreated 
toward the port, in ſuch order as to inable the 
diſtracted Corcyrzans alſo to reach it without 
farther loſs: thirteen of their ſhips had been 
already taken. % 

It was now evening, and nothing could ex< 


ceed the alarm and confuſion in Corcyra. An 


immediate attack was expected from the victo- 
rious fleet, while it was ſcarcely poſſible to be 
ſecure againſt the domeſtic foe. The ſuppliants 
of Juno were however removed from the iland 
to their former ſituation in the temple, more out 


of reach of the Peloponneſians, and ſuch mea- 
ſures for defence of the town were taken as, in the 


tumult of the moment, were judged proper. But 
the inability of the Spartan commander in chief, 


and apparently his cowardice, uncommon as that 


defect was in a Spartan, were their beft ſecurity. 


After his naval victory, inflead of immediately 
puſhing his ſucceſs and profiting from the con- 


ſternation of the enemy, he retired with his 
prizes to the harbour of Sybota. Even on the 


next day, the active zeal of Braſidas in vain ex- 


horted attack upon the city ;. Alcidas would 


carry his exertion no farther than to debark 


ſome troops on the headland of Leucimne, and 
ravage the Adjacent fields. The democratical 
Corcyræans remained neverthelefs in the moſt 


anxious ſuſpence. Their domeſtic opponents 


were indeed completely in their power, .but a ſu- 
perior enemy might ſeverely revenge any ſeverity 


dag againſt them. It was "therefore re- 
| „ ſolved 


is 
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CHAP, flees: to try, in a conference, to make Ls 
1 * _ arrangement for mutual benefit. The body 


ol the ariſtocratical party ſtill refuſed. all. confi- 
"dence to their opponents: but. ſome, both of 


thoſe who had, and of thoſe who had not, taken 
refuge in the temples, leſs fearful, conſented to 


ſerve in the fleet; and thirty triremes were man- 
ned with, mixed crews, thoſe of the ariſtocratical 


party being diſtributed, ſo as beſt to obviate 
danger from. their 5 Alcidas how 


ever attempted no attack: about noon he reim- 


barked his ravaging troops, and returned. to his 


harbour of Sybota, where, in the evening, hs 
teceived intelligence, by fire-fignals, that a fleet 


of ſixty Athenian ſhips. of war was approaching. 
_ Immediately he got under way; and haſtening 


his | courſe. cloſe under ſhore, as far as Leu- 


eadia, would not double the cape of that pe- 


ninſula, but dragged his gallies acroſs the 
iſthmus, and ſo N undiſcovered to Pelo- 
nne 177 ns 

No ſooner were the a . . 
of the approach of the Athenian fleet and the 
flight of the Peloponneſian; than every dark 
paſſion mixed itſelf with the joy which inſtantly 
ſuperſeded their fears; and meaſures were deli- 
berately taken for perpetrating one of the moſt 


| horrid maſſac res recorded in hiſtory. The Meſ- 


ſenians, hitherto incamped without, to oppoſe 


the forein enemy, were now introduced within 
the walls. The fleet was then directed to paſi 


from the town port to the Hyllaic port. In the 


| oo , niLofthe:arifioc W party among the crews 
8 . wen 


A AAA ᷣðͤ 
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were thrown overboard; and in the ſame inſtant” 5K 8 > 


maſſacre began in the city. The ſuppliants 


only in the temple of Juno remained protected 
by that ſuperſtitious dread, which ſo generally 
poſſeſſed the Greeks, of temporal evil from the 


vengeance of the gods for affronts to themſelves, 


while no apprehenſion was entertained for the 
groſſeſt violation of every moral duty. The fear 
of ſtarving nevertheleſs induced about fifty of 


them, on the perſuaſion of their opponents, to 
quit their ſituation and ſubmit to a trial. They 
were all ſummarily condemned and inſtantly ex- 


ecuted · Their miſerable friends in the ſanctuary, 
informed of their fate, yielded to extreme de- 
ſpair: ſome killed one another within the temple; 
ſome hanged themſelves on the trees of the ad- 
joining facred grove; all, in ſome way, For a 


haſty end to their wretchedneſs. 


In the city, and through theliland, the ſcene of 5 


murder was not ſo quickly cloſed. Por ſeven 
days the democratical party continued hunting 


out their opponents, and maſfacring wherever 
they could find them, Some had taken ſanctuary 
Superſtitious fear 
prevented any direct violence there, but a wall. 


in the temple of Bacchus. 


was built around the . temple, and they were 


ſtarved to death. Nor was difference of poli- 
tical principles and political connections the 


Opportu 


only criterion of capital offence. 


nities for private revenge, or pries ee ; 
were in many ipſtances uſed. Debtors cancelled. 
their debts by the murder of their ereditgrss 
7 neareſt relations fell by each - other's hands 
„ | aue 
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E * AP. audaciouſael in crime went ſo far that ſome were 
—— forced from the temples to be murdered, and 


ſome even murdered in them; and every enor- 
mit y uſual in ſeditions was practiſed, ſays the biſ- 
torian, and even more; 

The Athenian admiral, Eurymedon th f 

Thucles, lay in the harbour with his 3 

ful fleet, the quiet and apparently approving 
ſpectator of theſe diſgraceful Du, and 

Thueyd not till the democratical Corcyræans had carried 
e revenge to the utmoſt, ſailed away. The im- 
policy of his conduct ſeems to have been equal to 

the inhumanity of it. Nicoſtratus, interfering 
as a generous mediator, had put Corcyra into a 
ſituation to be a valuable ally to Athens. The 
keeence which Eurymedon gave, to maſſacre all 

who were ſuppoſed adverſe to the Athenian in- 

tereſt, had a very different effect. About five 
hundred had eſcaped ; ſome aboard, the tri- 
| ramen which had deſerted to the Pelopannefians, | 


, x : Thueydides in his manner o We the different 1 
ad different merits of the two Athenſan commanders, offers an 
admirable model for writers of cotemporary hiſtory. Without 
any offenſive remark, meerly ſtating facts in the fimpleſt manner, 
he ives the reader fully to diſcover which deſerved the higheſt 
praiſe, and which diſgraced himſelf and his country. Nicoſtratus, 

arriving in the very height of the ſedition, with only a ſmall 
farce, with which he had ſoon to cope with a very ſuperior enemy, 
interfered. as a generous mediator, and ſo efficaciouſly as to 
pre vent all outrage. Eurymedon came commanding a fleet of fixty 
mipe of war, a force that deterred oppoſition : he ſtayed ſeven 
days, during which all the enormities were committed, and he 
went away. This is abſolutely all that the hiſtorian ſays of Eury- 
medon : 1 b t that ſo ſhort à tale, with ſo few circumſtances mark 
ed; might not eſcape the reader' i 8 with a flight variation of 
dens, he name it, : RE | 

1 ; ſome 


„0000000000000 


ſome on other occaſions. They took: poſſeſſion s REF. | 
of ſome forts and lands, which had belonged to 
the Corcyrzan people, on 'the continent op- 

poſite to their iland; and thence, with all the 
activity that the ſpirit of revenge, the thirſt of 

plunder, and the defire of recovering their an- 
tient poſſeſſions, united could excite, they car- 
ried on hoſtilities againſt Corcyra ; ſeizitig ſhips, 
making deſcents on the coaſt, living by depre- 
dation, and waſting whatever they could not 


ſix hundred, they debarked on Corcyra. The 


who lived in an age to ſee and to advert at leiſure 


duct and character of his fellowcountrymen. 


inſomuch that they were continually employ- * 
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carry off. After this experience of the weakneſs 
of their adverſaries, they determined to attempt 
the recovery of the iland; and having in vain 
ſolicited aſſiſtance from the Lacedæmonians and 
Corinthians, who would no more riſk their fleet 
againſt-the naval force of Athens, with a few 
auxiliaries, who made their whole number only 


conduct of cheſe undoubtedly brave, but appa- 
rently ill. judging men, miſled by paſſion, re- 
markably ſupports an obſervation which Strabo, 


to the conſequences, has made upon the con- 
The warmth of temper, which perpetually in- 
gaged their whole ſouls in party diſputes and 
petty quarrels, diſabled them for great objects: 


ing, for mutual deſtruction, abilities and cou- 
rage, which, with more political union, might 


have inabled them to defend their independency 


for ever, againſt Rome, and againſt the world. 
P . ie 


e 30 7. The ariſtocratical Corcyræans, bad they directed 
hr heir. views to their eſtabliſhment on the ſoil. 
where they had found refuge, might probably 
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have raiſed a powerful city there. But paſſion, 


to an extraor indry. degree, ſtill directed their 
meaſures... Immediately, on landing in Corcyra, 
determined to maintain themſelves or to die, 


they burns thoſe veſſels. by which they had 


hitherto been ſucceſsful and even powerful. 
They then occupied and fortified mount Iſtoné, 


which was certainly a prudent ſtep ; and, from 
that commanding poſt iſſuing as opportunity of- 


= fered, they compelled their, adverſaries to con- 
Feen within their walls, and themſelves 


commanded the country. The calamities which 
followed, being connected with Athenian 8 


deal eehereaſier. 
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4 Mihevian fquadren ent to Sicily Sides! Loads: 4 

Zn of the peſtilence at Athens, Sixth year of the 
tar: operations of the Athenians, under Nicias on 

lbs eaſtern fide of | Greece, and under Demoſthenes 

in the weſt: State of Atolia; Defeat of De- 

'  moſthenes near Agitium :' a Peloponnefian army 

' ſent into the weſtern provinces ;; Ozolian Locris 

acquired to the Peloponneſian ' confederacy : De- 

maſibenes elected general of the Acarnanians ; battle 
of Olpe ; battle of Tdoment : important ſucceſſes of 
Demoſthenes © peace ey en urge e wart 


Arnot, 


THE Sielliap 8 moſtly mell-difpoſed t to 
the Peloponneſians, and ingaged in alliance 
with them, but diſtracted by a variety of poli- 
tical intereſts within their iland, had given no 
aſſiſtance in operation, War had now broken B.C.429. 
out among themſelves ; and toward the end of Pl. 88 2, 
ſummer, after the return of Eurymedon from Thucyd. 
Corcyra, the Athenians ſent a ſquadron of twenty “3.6. 86. 
ſhips, under Laches ſon of Melanopus, to aſſiſt 
the Leontines, an Ionian people, againſt the 
Syracuſans, who were of Dorian race. The con- 
ſequences did not become immediately very im- 
portant; and it may be moſt convenient to defer 
all farther account of Sicilian affairs till the pe- 
riod when Sicily became the JOE ſcene of 
military eee | © 
10 


„ aklsronv er ener 


nr. In the beginning of the inſuing winter, the 
peſtilence again broke out in Athens, It had 

> 2 never yet intirely ceaſed, tho after the two firſt 
r years there had been a remiſſion: but in the re- 
newal of its fury i it ſeems to have worn itſelf out, 

and we hear of it no more. In its whole courfe it 


hundred of thoſe Athenians in the prime of life 

ho were inrolled among the heavy - armed, and 

three hundred men of the higher rank who ſerved 

in the cavalty. Of the multitude of other perſons 

who periſhed by it, no means Fefe, wy e 
mn the number. A 


was deſtined to oppoſe in arms, the illuſtrious 
citizen, who with more than regal ſway had di- 
rected the affairs of the Athenian democracy, 

| Pericles died about the beginning of the third 
eee ene of the war. Archidamus commanded 
the invaſion of Attica in the ſpring of the fourth 
year; and it is the laſt occaſion upon which the 
cotemporary hiſtorian mentions him. The inva- 
ſion in the fifth year was commanded by Cleo- 

_ - menes, regent for the minor king of the other 
8 reigning family; and now, in the ſixth ſpring, 
B C486. Agis, ſon of Archidamus, was placed at the head 
3 of the Peloponneſian forces. They were afſem- 
Thueyd. bled at the Corinthian iſthmus for a propoſed in- 
* 3.6 39. yafion of Attica, when the terrors of repeated 


Greece with uncommon violence, checked the 
deſign, and the troops were diſmiſſed. 


carried off not lefs than four thouſand four 


Archidamus king of Sparta aid not bog out- 
live the friend of his youth, whom in old age he 


| earthquakes, which affected various parts of 


HIBTORY OF GREECE. 


| As the war drew out in length, every circum- 3 K © Io? 


ſtance tended more and more to juſtify the coun- 
ſels which led the Athenians to ingage in it. 


"Notwithſtanding that calamity, beyond human 


prudence to foreſee, which had ſo reduced the 


ſtrength. of the commonwealth ; notwithſtand-: 
ing the loſs of thoſe abilities which had prepared 


its reſources during peace, and directed them 
during the two firſt years of hoſtility ; Athens 
was advancing toward a ſuperiority which 


promiſed, under able conduct in the admini- 


ſtration, to be deciſive. Indeed the energy 


abilities, was ſo put into train, that notwith- 
ſtanding the inferiority of the preſent leaders, it 
was ſcarcely perceived to ſlacken. Democracy, 


tho a wretched regulator, is a powerful ſpring. 


5 | y — 


of the Athenian government, directed for neat a 
century by a ſucceſſion of men of uncommon. 


The higheſt offices in Athens were now open to 


the loweſt people. Great oompetition of courſe 
aroſe; and one conſequence was, that men of 


rank and education, however unambitious, were 


forced to put themſelves forward in public bu- 
ſineſs, that they might avoid being trodden upon 


by their inferiors. Thus Nicias ſeems to have 


been rather compelled by circumſtances, than 


induced by his own inclination, to accept the 
ſituation in which he was placed. He had ſuc- 
ceeded Pericles in the office of commander-in-. 
chief. Plutarch ſays, that his cautious temper 


led him always to chuſe commands where ſucceſs, Nic 
might be certain tho the glory would be ſmall; 
not * any defect of perſonal, but of political 
courage; 


Plut. vit. 
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£ 44 Na courage: he was leſs afraid of the ſwords of his 
— enemies than of the voices of his fellowcitizens. 
After the reduction of Leſbos he had conducted 

the Athenian forces againſt a ſortified iletꝭ called 
Minaa, at-the mouth of the harbour of Nifza, 

the ſea-port of Megara. It was without much 
difficulty taken, and a garriſon was left in it. The 
purpoſe was to prevent any future ſurprize, like 
that lately attempted upon Peiræus, and to curd 

more effectually the Megarian privateers, which, 
notwithſtanding the lookout "From San,” an. 
nayed the Athenian tradle. Ws 

In the prefent ſummer it was Shed to 

ſend out two expeditions. Having recovered 


the principal of thoſe dependencies in Thrace 


| whaſe revolt had given riſe to the war, having 
checked defection in Aſia by the ſevere puniſh- 


the ravage of Attica, and, ſafe within their walls, 
poſſeſſing a navy that commanded the ſeas, the 
Athenians had leiſure and means to proſecute 


A = offenſive operations. Nicias, with a fleet of ſixty 
acyd. 


15 9% tritemes, went to the iland of Melos; whofe 


people, a Lacedæmonian colony, tho through 
dread of the naval force of Athens they had 
avoided acting with the Peloponneſians, yet 
rejected the Athenian alliance, and refufed to 
pay tribute. It was expected that the waſte of 
their lands would have brought them to ſub- 
miſſion; hut the Melians ſhunting themſelves. 
within their walls, with a declared determination 
not to treat, the tedious buſineſs of a ſiege was 

5 en for another enterprize, hien bad 
<->, Hee 


ment of the Leſbians, having learnt to deſpiſe | 


* 
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1 concerted before the fleet left Attica. Paſ. SEC Te 
fling to Oropus, on the confines of Bœotia, — | 


Nicias landed his forces by night, and marched 


immediately to Tanagra, where be was met by 


the whole ſtrength of Athens, under Hipponi- 
cus ſon of Callias, - and Eurymedon , ſon of 


Thucles; whoſe conduct at Corcyra, it appears, 
had not diſpleaſed the people his ſoverein. The 
day was ſpent in ravaging the Tanagrzan lands, 

On the following day, the Tanagreans, rein- 


forced by a ſmall, body of Thebans, ventured an. 
action, but were defeated. , Erecting then their 
trophy, the forces under Hipponicus and Eu- 
rymedon marched back for Athens, and the 
others to their ſhips. Nicias proceeded with the 
fleet to the Locrian coaſt, plundered and waſted, 
what was readily. within reach, and then he alſo. 
returned home. The expedition indeed ſeems to 
haye had no great. object. Apparently, the prin- 
cipal purpoſe was to acquire a little popularity to 
the leaders, and obviate clamor againſt them, 

by retaliating the exils of invaſion on thoſe of 
their enemies who were moſt within reach, and 


by holding out the eee of mente bo. - 
ratify the vulgar mind. | 


"The purpoſe. of the — 44 ns was, to. Thueys. 


ſupport the allies, and extend the influence of 13.8, 97. 


Athens 1 in the weſtern. parts. of. Greece; A ſervice. 
on which a ſquadron had been employed every 
ſummer. from the beginning of the war. Phor- 


mion,. during. his command on that ſtation, had. 1 8 
ſo indeared himſelf to the Acarnanians, that they 
| e requeſted. his ſon, or at leaſt ſome 


relation, 
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able to ſo deſerving an officer was not denied. 


: F or our. 
ration: for his ſacceffor. A petition ſo honor - 


In the fourth year of the war, Aſopius ſon of 
Phormion was appointed to the command of a 
ſquadron of thirty ſhips. With theſe he ſucceſs- 
fully ravaged the coaſt of Laconia, and then, 
according to his orders, ſending home the 
greater paft, proceeded with twelve to his ſtation 


at Naupactus. Anxious, on his arrival there, to 
ſhow himſelf worthy of the preference given to a 


ſon of Phormion, he ſeems to have undertaken 
what his force was unequal to; and after an un- 


| ſucceſsful attempt againſt Mniade, he loſt his 


| life in an attack upon Leucas. In the next year 
we find the command committed to Nicoſtratus, 


who with only twelve triremes had ſo advan- 


tageouſly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Corcyræan 
ſedition, and in action with the Peloponneſiay 


fleet. Thirty were now ſent to Naupactus, under | 


Demoſthenes ſon of Alciſthenes. 
Demoſthenes began operations by the ſur- 


prize of Ellomenus, a port of the Leucadian. 
territory, whoſe garriſon he put to the ſword ; 


and then, collecting the allies of thoſe parts, 


Acarnanians, Zacynthians, and Cephallenians, 
in addition to the Naupactian Meſſentans, who 
were in effect Athenian ſubjects, and obtaining 
fifteen triremes from Corcyra, he proceeded 
againſt Leucas itſelf. The Leucadians, unable 
to reſiſt ſuch a force in the field, abandoned 
tdteir territory to its ravages, and confined them 


{elves within. their walls. The  Acarnanians 


SH : | vere : 
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were highly deſirous to reduce a city perpetual. 


ly hoſtile to them, and ſituate in a manner with- 


in their country. But, before the ſiege could 
be formed, Demoſthenes was allured by à more 
ſplendid, tho far more hazardous project, ſug- 


5 7. 
ths 


geſted by the Naupactian Meſſenians. Etolia 


was a much more formidable foe to Naupactus 
than Leucas to Acarnania. Alweys numbered 


among the members of the Greek nation, yet 


even in that age, when ſcience and art were ap- 
proaching meridian ſplendor in Attica, ſcarce- 


ly ſixty miles from their borders, the Ztolians 


were a moſt rude people. Since the Trojan 


war, barbariſm rather than civilization ſeems to 


have gained among them. They lived ſcattered 


in unfortified villages: they ſpoke a dialect 
| ſcarcely intelligible to the other Greeks ; and one 


clan of them at leaſt, the Eurytanian, was faid 
to feed on raw fleſh : they uſed only light arms; 


yet their warlike character was high. A force 


was now collected, the Meſſenians urged, with 


which this | hoſtile people might be ſubdu- 
ed; and then nothing would remain, in that 
part of the continent, able to oppoſe the confe- 
derate arms. Not only theſe arguments ingaged 
the attention of.- Demoſthenes, but the view 
which they opened led. him to-form a more ex- 
tenſive plan. Having reduced Ztolia, he 
thought he ſhould | be able, without —_ 
forces than thoſe within his command, 

penetrate through the Ozolian Locris, wy 


keeping the impaſſable ſummits. of Parnaſſus on 


the right, traverſe the high lands as far as Cyti- 


nion 


* 


"Wu | U18TORY- /OF\/GRTEOE. 
l I" nion in Doris. Hence the deſcent would be 
| 
| 


eaſy into Phocis, whoſe people he hoped, from 


him with their forces; for they had been with- 
held from the Athenian confederacy only by 


their ſituation, ſurrounded by the allies of the 
Peloponneſians; and if a party dverſe to the 
1 intereſt ſhould now prevail among 

he could eaſily reſtore the ſuperiority to 


üs friends, Being thus arrived in Phocis, he 
| ſhould be on the bordets of Batotia-; and aſſiſted 
by the Phocian forces, he could make ſuch a 


that powerful hoſtile province, that, with due 
coõperation from Athens, and ſome aſſiſtance 
from a party favoring. democracy, which was to 

be found in every Grecian ſtare, there was no de- 
dee of. ſucceſs agaiaſt the enemies of the com- 
. monwealth in. the northern ae ee to 
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* In the opinion; by Thucydides,! i we: r 
N Judge from the manner of a writer ſo cautious of 
1 declaring, an opinion, the enterprize was ably 
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| projected; but obſtacles occurred, againſt the 
=_— - pPrajector's hopes. The Acaraanians, diſap- 
IF pPointed in their ow. views, and oſſended at the 
E - „ preference apparently given to the Meſſenians, 

krefuſed to join in it. The Corcyraans, whoſe 
fed ya domeſtic enemy, could 
r ſtrength, took the op- 


— — ä 


| government, p 
| | Hf pare any part of t 


En of cxamplecforreturning home; The 


Us 18, and Meſſenians re- 


| wave. apparcaty al togrher no great force, 


i 
| 
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l oer old friendly 0 Athens, would-zealouſly join 
1 


Aso KELCE. dass, 


p and the Athenian infantry were onlg hege hun - 9. 9 
1 Ozolian-Locrians of Eneon, ——— 
vetergte enemies of the Ktoliaus, were ready x: 
join in any attempt againſt them; and their i 1 
timate knowlege of the country, and practice in 
war with the: people, made their aſſiſtance Parti- © N 
cularly valuable. The Meſſenians moreover, 24.14 
who were-.beſt acquainted with the ſtrength of 
Etolia, and were likely to be the greateſt ſuf- ., 
ferers from a miſcarriage of the undertaking, 
perſeveted in recommentling it; and Demoſthe- 
nes was unwilling to give up a favorite project, 
with opportunities which might not recur. It 
was accordingly determined that the ſiege of 
Leucas ſhould be poſtponed, and that the forces 
under the Athenian general ſhould enter Ætolia 
by the, neareſt way from: Qneon, while the 
CEneonians, took a circuit. to meet him in the 
to interior country. 
135 The army of Ds fo little an Thueyd 
ay rous, that the whole paſſed a night in the pre- I. 3. 6. 56. 
of cinct of the temple of Nemeian Jupiter, on the 
ly borders of Locris; where, according to report | 
he current in the country, che poet Heſiod died. 
p- Nevertheleſs, no force appearing in the field . 
he capable of oppoſing him, the three towns of = 
ns, Potidanium, Crocylium, and Tichium, were 
oſe taken in as many days; and plunder was col- 
ald lected to ſuch an amount as to influence the 
op- deciſion of future meaſures. It , was ſent to ; 
*he Eupolium in Locris, while the army remained * 
re. a. Tichium. As, ſoon as it was ſafely lodged, Tage | 
ces 9070 till, the advice of the Nein with - L 3. e. 97. 
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CH HE r. but waiting for the Loertans, he had bot yet 
I joined him, Demoſthenes roceeded'' te gi - 
tim, which was abandoned on his approach, 

"ng he took poſſeſſion of the empty town. 


Thucyd. He was now in a mountainous and woody 


Tec. country, full of defiles, with his little” army 
| try. Meanwhile the tolians, who had early 
1.3. e. 5c. gathered his intention from his preparations, 
and who, by the time he paſſed their frontier, 

had ativally collected their forces from the 


moſt diſtant parts, arrived in the neighborhood + 


of ZMgitium. Well knowing their advantage, 
they would come to no regular ingagement; ; 
but occupying the heights around, made deful- 
tory attacks upon the allied army in various 
parts, running down the hills, throwing their 


darts, retiring whenever the enemy advanced, 


purſuing when they retired, and, both in pur- 
ſuit and in retreat, poſſeſſing, wget _ light 
5 armour, certain advantage. 

Demoſthenes had now beyolit all ini to 
regret that he had not waited the arrival of his 
Locrian allies, armed like the Etolians, and 
accuſtomed to contend with them in their deſul 
tory mode of action. As long as the few bowmen 
0. 0. of his army had a ſupply of arrows, wherever 
they could give their aſſiſtance, their weapons 
of longer flight kept off the enemy, ill armed 
for defence; but When at length their com- 
mander was killed, the ſurvivors of them fa- 
tigued, and their arrows began to fail, they diſ- 
8 ed and the — foot, no longer 


conſiſting almoſt wholly of heavy-armed infan- 


able | 
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427 


able to ſtand the darts of the Mtoliagt, were re f 7. 


men, practiſed in running among rocks and 


mountains, many were killed. A Meſſenian, on 


whom they principally depended as their guide 
in this wild and rough cauntry, was among 
thoſe who early fell. Some then ſtrayed into 
impaſſable dells, and, a conſiderable body ente 
ing a pathleſs wood, the #tolians ſet fire to i 
and all were burnt. Order was now totally lok 


and every form of flight and of deſtruction, 


ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian, was experienced 
by the Athenians and their allies. Procles, the 
ſecond in command, was killed, with a hun- 


dred and twenty of the three hundred heavy- 


armed Athenians; and of all the youth of 


Athens who fell in the whole war, continues the 


hiſtorian, theſe were the prime. Of the allies 
alſo a large proportion were ſlain, The ſuryi- 
vors, with difficulty reaching the coaſt at the 
diftance of about ten miles from the place of 
action, proceeded to neon. The bodies of 
the dead were obtained for burial through the 


uſual ceremonies, and thoſe of the Athenians 


were carried to Athens, whither the fleet return- 
ed; but the unfortunate commander, fearing to 
meet the anger of his ſoverein the EY 
people, remained. at. Naupactus. 


A circumſtance which, in mis: eye of ipal. | 


fone reaſon, muſt tend to juſtify: the attempt 
of Demoſthenes, would perhaps inhance, at 


l in the moment, the indignation of an ill- 


22 informed 


compelled to haſty retreat. Purſued by active. 
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HISTORY or GREECE, 
Zufornied public. The Etolians had ſent three 


ambaſſadors; one from each of their principal 
8 to Corinth and Lacedæmon, to requeſt 
aſſiſtance againſt the common enemy; propo- 


ſing, as their particular object, to take Naupac- 
tus, Which would deprive the Athenians of their 
beſt means for keeping a fleet in the weſtern 
ſeas” The ſucceſs obtained againſt Demoſthenes 
appears to have obviated former ſcruples, and 


dt was refolved to gratify the Ætolians; but 
Whether the jealouſy of the kings or of the peo- 
ple was che obſtacle, there ſeems to have been 
always 2 difficulty in ſending out a Lacedz- 


monian force otherwiſe than under royal com- 
mand. The buſineſs of Ætolia not being 


hought of importance enough to require one of 


the kings of Sparta, no Lacedzmonian troops 


Were ſent; i body of three thouſand of the al- 


lies only, were toward autumn aſſembled at 
Delphi; but three Spartans, Eurylochus, Ma- 


carius, and Menedæus, were ſent to take _ 
command. 


The Ozolian Locrians, ch whoſe coun- 


ary the way paſſed. from Delphi to Ztolia and 


Naupactus, were then in alliance with Athens, 
But the people of Amphiſſa, one of the princi- 
pal towns, alarmed at the proſpect of attack 


from the Peloponneſian confederacy, and ſtill 
more apprehenſive of any intereſt which their 
neighbors and inveterate enemies, the Pho- 


cians, might acquire with the Lacedæmonian 
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gage in alliance with Lacedæmon; and aſſu- eng r. 
red him that he might make a readier acquiſi- * 


tion of all the Ozolian Locris, fo little firm was 
it in the Athenian intereſt, by negotiation than 
by arms. The propoſal perfectly ſuiting the 
views of the Spartan general, he ſent miniſters | 


through all the Locrian towns. The narrow 


territory of the Ozolian Locris was at this time. 


divided between no leſs than thirteen republics. 
Urged at the ſame time by the Peloponneſian 


arms, ready to fall upon them, and by both the 
example and the perſuaſion of the Amphiſſians, 
eight of theſe acceded to the Peloponneſian con- 
federacy. Of the remainder, the Olpæans gave 
hoſtages as pledges that they would commit no 


hoſtility againſt the Peloponneſians, but refuſed 
to ingage in offenſive alliance againſt the Athe- 
nians. The Hyæans refuſed even to give hoſta- 


ges, till the Peloponneſian forces entered their 


territory and took one of their villages. The 
CEnconians and Eupolitans perſevering in fidep 
lity to their ingagements with Athens and with 


their neighbaxs of Naupactus. cee en ** 9 
attacked and taken. . - 335 * 


4 
* 


The hoſtages being then Gow to Curtains in Thueyd. 
Doris, and the Ætolian forces having joined the ” 


Peloponneſian, Eurylochus entered the. Nau- 
pactian territory, ravaged the whole, and took 
the ſuburbs of Naupactus, which were unforti 
ked:; but hefore he would begin the ſiege of the 
town, he proceeded to the eaſſer conqueſt. of 
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Cc: : thian colony, but long ſince ſubject to Athens: t 
Demoſthenes, living as a private individual at 
Naupactus, ſaw with the utmoſt anxiety theſe i 
t 

t 


conſequences of his raſh enterprize. Uncom- 
miſſioned he went into Acarnania; and, tho at 
firſt ill received, he perſeyered in apology, re- i 
monſtrance, and ſolicitation, till he obtained a a 
thouſand heavy-armed Acarnanians, with whom [ 
he paſſed by ſea to Naupactus. The principal y 
hope of taking the place having been founded v 


I on the extent of the fortifications, and the n 
: | diſproportionate ſmallneſs of the garriſon, this 1 
ſeaſonable reinforcement gave it ſecurity ; for te 
f blockade would be nugatory againſt. a town þ 

open to the ſea, of 9920 the Athenians were it 
maſters.” 1 

The Aifhppoincaves on bis occaſion was leſ- ſt 
ſened. to Eurylochus by greater views offering it 
in another quarter. Miniſters from Ambracia 1 


had ſolicited his aſſiſtance for the conqueſt of 0 

the Amphilochian Argos. Succeſs, they urged, tl 

would be attended with the immediate ſubmiſ- tl 

fion of all 'Amphilochia; Acarnania might then 0 

* be attacked with advantage; and the conſe- I 
duenne, reaſonably to be hoped for, would be D 
| _ the acquiſition' of all that part of the continent p 
to the Lacedæmonian confedetacy. Eurylochus 1 

| acceded to the propoſal, and, withdrawing his A 

forces i 1nt6d2Erolia, waited there, while the Am- in 

braciots ſnould prepare for- the nee of d 

their part ef the-undertaking, | n 

T kucys, Autumn Was already advanced when a 3 ni 
TER: hive ana Ambracian n foot en- bi 

tered in 


j 
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. tered Argeia ( the territory of the Amphilo- 8 Ze: T. 


chian Argos was called) and ſeized Olpæ, a. — | 


ſtrong fortrefs upon a hill cleſe upon the gulph, 
belonging to the Acarnanians, but little more 
than three miles from Argos. Intelligence was 
immediately communicated through Acarnania, 
and the force of the country was afſembled ; 
part marched to the aſſiſtance of Argos, part 
was ſtationed at Crenæ in, Amphilochia, to, 
-watch the approach of Eurylochus, which tbe 
motions on all fides had given reaſon to expect. 
At the ſame time diſpatches were ſent to Ariſto- 
teles ſon of Timocrates, then commanding the 
Athenian ſquadron in the weſtern ſeas, requeſt- g 
ing ſuccour; but, ſuch was the opinion which | 
the Nan held of Demoſthenes, notwith- 
ſtanding his defeat in Ætolia, notwithſtand- 
ing the offence they had taken at him, and 
while he was yet afraid to meet the judgement 
of the deſpotic multitude in his ow] country, in 
this critical moment they ſent him an invita- 
tion to take the office of commander in chief 
of the forces of all the Acarnanian republics. 
This remarkable fact, highly honorable to 
Demoſthenes, proves more than that he was 
perſonally reſpected among the Acarnanians. 
Their country was nearly equal in extent to 
Attica, and perhaps proportionally populous 
in free ſubjects, tho not in ſlaves; but being 
divided among a number of village republics, 
no man could have either the education of Athe- 
nians of rank, or that acquaintance with public 
buſineſs upon a great ſcale, which the Athenians 
in office acquired. Hence, in a great een 
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"he admitted ſuperiority. of the Athenians and | 

YE rg Lacedzmonians | to the other Greeks ; and hence 
the Acarnanians felt the want of a man better 

educated, and better initiated i in public buſineſs 


than any among themſelves, to take, 1 in the pre- 
ſent moment of anger, the, ſupreme direction 
oft heir affairs, 

Evrylochus, | upon receiying information of 
the movement of the Ambraciots, croſſed the 


Acbeloũs, and haſtened through Acarnania. 


| Ayoidipg the towns, he paſſed unnoticed 


through the country, now deſerted, the men 
being with the army the women in the fortified 


places, till he reached Agrais, a detached diſ- 


Strab. 1. $. 
. 


trict, occupied by an Arolian tribe. Thence 
proceeding over an uncultivated mountainous 
tract, and evading thus the body of Acarna- 


alas appointed to watch his entrance into Am- 
philochia, he deſcended by night into Argeia, 


”— paſſed unperceiyed between the town of Argos 


1 4 0 


braciots in Olpæ. Strong with this junction, 
Do moped next morning, and choſe a fituation 5 


not far diſtant, where he incamped. 


- Ariſtoteles, meanwhile, with his ſo uadron of | 


twenty ſhips, arrived in the Ambracian gulph, 
accompanied, by Demoſthenes, who led alſo a 


ſmall reinforcement, two hundred heavy-armed 

Meſſenians, and xt y Athenian bowmen. The 
whole, force of Acarnania was 5 already collected 
at Argos, with only a ſmall body of Amphilo- 
chians, of whom the greater part, friendly to 

oe, Athenian | intereſt, were withheld | by the 
5 Ambra · 
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4 1 A 
Ambraciots. lprited by the Acarnanjins © ly, 


Demoſthenes was now elected commander in 


8 


chief of all the allied forces; and the reſolu- — 


tion was taken by common conſent to give the 
enemy battle. The army in conſequence moved 
toward Olpæ, and Demoſthenes choſe for bis 
camp a ſituation divided only by a deep valley 
from the camp of Eurylochus. 
Thus ſituated, both armies reſted five days, 


and on the ſixth both prepared for battle. 
Demoſthenes bad obſerved that the enemy out- 


numbered him, and, to prevent being farrounded.” 


he placed four hundred heavy and as many Thucys, 
light-· armed Acarnanians in a hollow way co- => Dt, 
vered with buſhes, whence they would have op- 
portunity to attack in the rear that extreme of 


the enemy's line which would overſtretch his 
flank. The Meſſenians were placed in the right, 
with a few Athenians, apparently from the fleet, 
with whom he took poſt himſelf, The Amphi - 
lochians, who were not regular heavy-armed, 

but uſed javelins, were mixed with the Acarna- 
nians in the reſt of the line: the Argians are 
not mentioned, few of them probably being to 


be ſpared from the garriſon of their town. On 


the other fide Eurylochus, with a choſen body, 


took the left of his line, againſt Demoſthenes 


and the Meſſenians; the Mantineians were 


poſted next to him; the other Peloponneſians 


were mixed with the Am raciots; who, being 
a Corinthian colony, preſerved the Peloponne- 
ſian arms and diſcipline, and were eſteemed the 
beſt foldiers of 4 part of the continent. 
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CuA P. The armies meeting, a Peloponneſian lefr, 


 outltrerching the right of the enemy, was wheel. 
ing to attack their flank, when they were them- 
ſelves attacked i inthe rear by the Acarnanians from 
the ambuſh. Eurylochus was killed; the Pelo- 


1 about him, panic- truck, fled; and 


this immediate defeat of what vas reputed the 
firmeſt part of the army, ſpred' diſmay as far as 


the knowlege of it was communicated. Demoſt- 


henes profited from the opportunity, the Meſſe- 
nians in particular ſeconding him with a valor 


_ worthy of the fame of their antient heroes; 


and quickly the left and center of the' enemy 


were completely routed, the Mantineians only 
retreating into Olpæ in FIR order. But in the 


mean time the Ambraciots and others, who held 
the right of the Peloponneſi jan army, had de- 
feated the Acarnanians oppoſed to them, and 
purſued as far as Argos. Here however the fly- 
ing troops found refuge, while the conquerors, 
returning toward the field of battle, were at- 
tacked by ſuperior numbers, and not without 
conſiderable loſs joined their defeated com- 


rades in Olpæ. The ſlaughter of the Pelo- 


onnefian army altogether was very great, and, 
of the three 0 generals, Menedæus only 


ſtrvixed. 


By the Uialdteſeen train 7 circumſtances 
which led to this battle, and much by the acti- 
vity and able conduct of Demolthenes, both in 


previous meaſures and 1 in the action itſelf, the 


face of things was now completely changed in 
the weltern countries; ; 5 1e; Athenian, affairs 
wee 
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pere at once reſtored, as if the diſaſter in BCT 


#tolia had never happened; and inſtead of OS 


gaining Naupactus, lately conſidered as the laſt 


refuge of the Athenian incereſt in thoſe parts, the 


| Peloponneſian cauſe was in a far worſe ſituation 


than before any force from Peloponneſus was 


ſent into the country. Menedæus, with whom Thueyd. 
the command of the defeated army remained, “3 · e 10s. 


was at a loſs for meaſures. He had force 
indeed ſufficient to defend the fortreſs he held, 
but means were wanting to ſubſiſt there. He had 


no ſtores, and by land a victorious army, by ſea 


the Athenian fleet, excluded ſupplies. On the 


day after the battle therefore, when he applied 
for leave to bury the dead, he ſent propoſals 
for ſurrendering Olpæ, upon condition of having 


ſafe paſſage for his troops to their ſeveral homes. 


Leave to bury the dead was readily grant - 
ed; the reſt was openly refuſed; but aſſurance 
Was ſecretly given that the Tae might 

depart in ſafety, if they would go quietly and 


quick ly. In this Demoſthenes and the Acarna- 


nian chiefs had two objects; to have the Am- 


braciots, and the mercenary troops in their ſer- 


bie mercy z and to weaken the Peloponne- 


ſian intereſt in thoſe parts, by rendering the 
Peloponneſian name, and particularly the Lace- 


dæmonian, odious for ſelf. intereſtedneſs and 
treachery, Menedæus did not ſcruple to accept | 


the conditions: the dead were haſtily buried; 


and then the Peloponneſians, of whom the does, 
tineians were the largeſt ſurviving portion, went 
out in ſmall parties, under pretence of gather- 


ing 


6% 


us rou⁰ OF enen 


c xy. P. ing Herbs and firewood. The Ambraciots: and 


others, as ſoon as it was obſerved that all the 
Peloponneſians had quitted the place, and were 
already at a diſtance, in great alarm followed, in 
hope to overtake them. The Acarnanians from 
their camp perceiving this, without waiting for 


orders, immediately purſued equally. Pelopon- 
nefians and Ambraciots; and when their com- 


manders interfered, fome went fo far as to throw 
darts at them, ſuppoſing the public intereſt be- 


trayed. The matter being however at length 


explained, the Peloponneſians, where they 
could be with certainty diſtinguiſhed, were 
permitted to paſs unmoleſted. But much doubt 
aroſe, and much contention, which were Pelo- 
ponneſians; for the Ambraciots retained ſo near- 


ly the armour, habit, and ſpeech of their mo- 


ther · oOuntry, that the diſcrimination was difli- 


cult. About two hundred were killed; the reſt 
reached Agrais, whole prince, PI gave 
=p kind reception. rh, 

The adminiſtration of Ambracia, on receiv- 
ing intelligence that their troops were poſſeſſed 


8 of Olpæ, had haſtened to ſupport them with 
their whole remaining firength; Ignorant of 


. 113 


what had ſince paſſed, they had already entered 


Amphilochia, when information af their march 
was brought to Demaſthenes. Immediately that 


general ſent a ſtrong detachment of Acarnanian 
troops to ꝓrebccupy the defiles of the highlands, 
which the enemy mutt croſs to enter the plain of 


Argeia. A few miles from Olpæ were two lofty 


hills. called Idomene, a the higheſt af which 
Yi | | e the 
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—— tarciveds by: night, unpercewed Wr. 
by the Ambraciots, who were incamped on the 3 | 
other hill. Demoſthenes; '- after having made 
che remainder of his army take reffeſn ment, 
marched in the evening in two diviſions 3 one 
of which he led himſelf by the plain, the other 
he ſent over the Amphitochians mountains. 3 
About daybreak both arrived at the camp of 4x 
the Ambraciots, who were ſtill at their reſt. 1 
Demoſthenes had formed his advanced guurd ot 
' Meſlenians, who, ſpeaking the Doric diale&, 


nt while it was yet tos dark to ſee diſtinctly, de. 

ceived” the Ambraciot outguards, ſo av to-paſy 

. for their own people from Olpæ. The ſurpriat 

5 was in conſequence complete, and the rout im- 
mediate. Great flaughter was made on the 

| ſpot; the fugitives ſought the highlands; bur 

: the roads were preöccupied by the Acarnanians 

; of the advanced detachment; and the lights 

i armed Amphilochians, among their own moun- 


tains, were tertible in purſuic of the Ambra 
5 ciots, ignorant of the country, and incumbetred 
| with their panoply. Some who had made to- 
3 ward the gulph, ſeeing rhe Athenian triremes 
f + cloſe in with the ſhore, ſwam to them; in | 
a | the urgeney of the moment, ſays Thucydides. 
1 chuſing to receive their death from Grecian 5 


$ foes, rather chan from the barbarous, and 

n moſt inveterately hoſtile Amphilochians. As if 

Y bluſhing to declare in expreſs terms their ca» | 
f taſtrophë, the hiſtorian adds no more than that 1 
y a very. ſmall portion only of the ß army 1 
a eſcaped to Ambracia. 
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Sa def a herald arrived from the Ambra- 
> cots, who. had eſcaped with the Peloponnefians 
| - from Olpæ into Agrais, for leave to. buty.thoſe 
| ho had been killed on that oecaſion. Igno- 
rant of what had ſince paſſed, and aſtoniſhed at 
3 the number of his ſlaughtered -fellowcitizens, 
= hom he ſaw lying ſcattered. over the cownry, 
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he was ſo overwhelmed with grief, on being in- 
formed of che extent of the: calamity, that he 

returned withont exvscuting bis commiſſion. 

During the whele war, ſays Thucydides, no 

1 5 Grecian city ſuffered equally, within ſo ſhort a 
mes and could Demoſthenes have perſuaded 
= | the Acarnadians: and Amphilochians to march 
=_ -. immediately to Ambracia, it muſt have yielded 
Wn to the firſt aſſault. But a juſt jealouſy in their 
= Chiefs prevented. While there were cities, in 
= thoſe; parts, connected with tbe Peloponneſians, 

E the Acarnanians would be neceſſary allies to the 
Athenians, and would. be treated with defe- 
rence; but when nothing retained: adverſe to 
the Athenian: intereſt, they would not long 
| avoid the fate of ſo many other ſtates, once al- 
lies, but now ſubject to the deſpotic:rule of the 
= Athenian people. Winter was: approaching, the 
A e. 1:4 ſeaſon of reſt from wartare; ſo, after dividing 
| | 


* APY 


the ſpoil, of which à third was allotted to 
Athens, they diſperſed to their ſeveral homes. De. 
moſthenes, no longer fearing to meet his fellow- 

citizens, carried with him three hundred pano- 

plies, ſelected from the ſpoil of the enemy, in 

purſuance of a vote of the: e as. OY 
YT | able 
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which he dedicated 1 in the temples of Athens. 
After the departufe of Demoſthenes and the 
Athenian fleet, the conduct of the 3 


vas directed by a” wiſe and liberal” policy; of 
. which” we cannot bite wiſh that Grecian hiſtory 
afforted more examples,” They permitted the 


"refugees i in Agrais to paſs; under affurance of 
fafery,” to Eniadæ, and thence to their ſeveral 
homes; and ſoon after they concluded à treaty 
of alliance offenſive ant defenfive, for a hundred 
years, with the Ambraciots, including i in it the 


Amphifochians; with a condition, judieicuſiy 


added, chat neither che Abraiobs moe be 


46th: to act offenfively" with the Acarnamians 


againſt the Peloponneſians, nor the Acariianians 
with the Ambracivts "againſt the Athenians: 
and the only conceſſions required were, that 
whatever towns or lands the Ambraciots had 
taken from the Amphilochians ſhiduld be reſtor- 
ed, and that the Ambraciots ſhould not aſſiſt 
Anactorium in the war in Which it was ingaged 
with Atarnania. This wiſe: moderation of the 
Acarnanians was not Without its reward. It 


eſtabliſhed for a long'time; in their part of the 0 * ſr = 


continent, not perfect peice,” but more quiet 


than was uſual among the Grecian republics; | 


and it tended: to fix upon them that character 


of bene volence and uptightneſs by Which we 


able INE to. the merit of their general, . 8 


* 
18 


* 


* 


find they were long hotibrably diſtingtiſhed, and ran. 
for bien they were retpeRted” chroughout the 
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8 Iaconvenience of geg cement within their forti- 
;  fications,, w which experience would teach to alle- 
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| C ! in Sicily proje ded by, 


Re Hlth ue, of Attic, Con- 
benian adnijniſro- 


ne Eylus occupied by: 
fo Shoes: 8 e of, the Slane ag at 
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_ axces 2, SphaRteria. YL 25 Ae in for Peace 
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vip THE, We were now ſo mp dais gr, to 
} invaſion. and.;waſte, of Attica, and to the 


af 44 


viate, chat the eloquence and authority of Peri- 


cles had ceaſed to be neceſſary for perſuading 


to bear them. The want of his wiſdom and 
the want of his authority were however felt in 


the general conduct of affairs; an authority 


capable of controuling every part of the admi- 


niſtration, and of preſerving concert and con- 


IE 


ſeventh year of the war, a th time the prey 
of. the. . Peloponneſian, forces, now commanded 
22 Agis. king of Lacedzmon, the Athenians, 
i ary. to the admonition of Pericles, were 
looking after forein conqueſt. Inſtead of meerly 
inabling their Sicilian Allies to ſupport, them- 
ſelyes, and preventing naval aſſiſtance, to; Pelo- 
ponneſus from their 8 Sicilian enemies, the expe · 
rience of * naval 77 led them to covet 
11 | acqui- 


2 throughout. While Attica was, in the 


— — 1 blockade of 
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nga in that rich iind, and to imagine 8 9. 


that they might reduce the whole under ſub -. 3 = 


jection. In the winter a fleet of forty triremes Thucyd. 


had been preparing for that ſervice. 2 e pos 
: rus was haſtened off, with thoſe firſt ready, to 
is ſuperſede Laches in the command in Sicily; 


| and in ſpring the larger number followed, undet L4-c.2. 
5 the orders of Eurymedon ſon of Thucles and _ 
" KK ASophocles ſon of Soſtratidas. Intelligence hav - 

. ing been received that the city of Corcyra was 
reduced to extreme famine by the expelled 

1 Corcyrans, now maſters of all the reſt of the 

0 land, Eurymedon and Sophocles had orders to 


0 8 retfere it, 1n their way to Sicily. But Demoſt- 

* henes was become a favorite of the Athenian 

- i People, and, tho in no office, they were ready 

* ' to gratify his wiſh to be employed. Pythodo- 

8 rus; Eutymedon, and Sophocles, were apparently 

Ka of che ten generals of the eſtabliſhment. By a 

in particular decree of the people, Demoſthenes, 15 

ty without any public character, was authorized 8 
n- to imbark in the fleet with Eurymedon and So- 


phocles, and, during the circumnavigation of 
Peloponneſus, to employ its force as he an 
chink proper 24. 

No Epos for any ſiivice within the 
bun of Ne had e when, off 


n om M. ” 
13 We are hot RF informed of the nature of the 0 | 
commands fo uſual in the Athenian and other Grecian ſervices, - 
Thucydides ſufficiently marks that there was à gradation, tho 
the inferiors appear to have had ſome controuling power. The 12 
coemmiſſian given to Demeſthenes was of a different kind. EE 
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. the 1 ſhore, under. which deſcri ption 


Thucydides commonly includes the Meſſenian, 


intelligence was met, that a Peloponneſian flect 
of ſixty triremes had ſailed from Cyllene, and 


was already at Corcyra. Eurymedon and So- 
phocles, probably never well pleaſed with the 
unuſual. interference in their command, thought 


| themſelves now juſtified in refuſing to delay 


their voyage for any operations on the coaſt of 
Peloponneſus. Demoſthenes on the contrary, 


claiming the authority committed to him by the 


Athenian people, inſiſted that they ſhould ſtop 
at Pylus on the Meſſenian coaſt ; and when that 


ſervice. for which he was commiſſioned, and 
which the intereſt of the commonwealth re- 


| quired, was performed there, it would be time 


enough to proceed for Corcyra. The admirals 


perſiſted in refuſal; but it happened that a ſtorm 
compelled them to ſeek refuge in the very port 


0 which Demoſthenes deſired to make. 


Thueyd. 
h 4. c. 3. 
et al. 
Strab. I. 7. 
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The harbour of Pylus, one of the beſt of 
Greece, was at this time deſerted; the ruins 
only of an old caſtle remained, and. the borders 
mg country, to a conſiderable extent, was un- 
inhabited; for the Lacedzmonians, in conquer- 


ing Meſſenia, had acquired what, according to 


their inſtitutions, they could little uſe. Here 
it was the purpoſe of Demoſthenes to fortify 


ſome· advantageous poſt, and place in it a gar- 


riſon of Meſſenians from Naupactus; whoſe 
zeal in vindicating a poſſeſſion, which they 


eſteemed of right their own, would ſecond his 


views, and whoſe Doric ſpeech would give them 


Dat 
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great advantage for ineurſion upon the Lace- 580 
dæmonian lands. Unable however to perſuade 
the generals at all to cooperate. with him, he 

had recourſe to a very dangerous expedient, for 
which democracy gave licence; he applied firſt 


to the ſoldiers and then to the officers, but {tall 
in vain. The whole of this buſineſs, from the 
very appointment of Demoſthenes, marks great 
imperfection in the ſyſtem of military com- 
mand, which, under a democratical govern» 
ment, was cats to be remedied ; and indeed 


due ſubordination appears to have been in this 
age . nowhere eſtahliſhed by law among the 


Greeks, excepting only the Lacedæmonians. 
At the ſame time it ſnows to great advantage the 
military ſpirit of the Greek nation, when, with 
ſubordination ſo deficiently inforced, and in 
ſome caſes ſo ill underſtood, we find, ſo gene · 
rally, a regularity of conduct, that would do cre- 
dit to troops under the ſevereſt diſcipline. It 
happened, however, that foul weather continu- 
ing prevented the departure of the fleet from 


Pylus; and at length the ſoldiers, tired of in- 


action, took the inclination for amuſement to 
conſtru the propoſed fort. No preparation 
had been made for the work, no tools were 
brought for it. Looſe ſtones, found about the 


| ſpot, were carried by hand, and laid in the 


moſt advantageous. manner that their accidental 

A permitted and the interſtices 
were fille d with-mud, which, for want of better 
means, the ſoldiers bore on their backs ; bend- 
ing, An locking their hands behind them. The 
R 2 „ 
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1 


env. fancy; thus: taken, grew ſhes zeal; all dill 
5 . gence was uſed to rendet the place defenſibls 


* 


. 
1. 4. & 6. 


Tbweyd. 
1. 4. 6 3. 


before it ſhould be attacked, and the greater 


part of the circuit was ſtrong by nature. In ſix 


days the reſt Was fortified ſo far that, With 


| the crews of five triremes, whom with their 


veſſels the generals now conſented to leave at 


Pylus, Demoſthenes reſolved to remain with the 


command, while the fleet rene on its deſti- 
NN en (BAT 
When «the firſt ielligincs of theſe tan. 


ations arrived at Lacedæmon, the people were 
celebrating, one of thoſe religious feſtivals which 


ſo much ingaged the Greeks. The news gave 


little alarm, but rather excited ridicule ; for, 


confident in the ſuperiority of their land- force, 


yearly experienced in the unoppoſed invaſion of 
Attica, the Lacedæmonians could not imme- 


-diately believe that the Athenians, through any 


management, could hecome formidable by land 


in Peloponneſus ; and a fort raiſed in fix days, 


_ they thought, could not coſt the ſtrength of 


c. 6. 


After 
middle of 
May. 


Lacedzmon much time to deſtroy, The ſame | 


intelligence, however, carried to the army in 
Attica, made a different impreſſion. The inva- 
fion there, morcover, having been made earlier 
than ever before, the corn of the country, com- 
monly à conſiderable reſource for ſubſiſtence, 
was yet green; proviſions began to fail, and the 
weather; unuſually ſtormy: for tlie ſeaſon, preſſed 
them. After a ſtay cherefore f "only fifteen days 


in Attica, Agis dul len into N 
neſus. 


. : *Y 
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It was not long before the bußneſb of Pylus F 
began to be more ſeriouſly. conſidered: a ut > LIL. 4 
Lacedæmon. A fortreſs on their coaſt, oceu- Thucyd. 'J 
pied by an enemy commanding” the ſen, and 
garriſoned by men connected by blood with their 
ſlaves, of whom they were, not without cauſe, 
ever apprehenſive, might indeed give very rea- 
ſonable alarm; and the meaſures immediate- 


5 ly taken in conſequence, would alone go fur ob 
; Juſtify what had been deemed at firſt, both 'by 
friends and foes, the improvident and extrava. 
y gant project of Demoſthenes. Beſide promoting 
8 the evacuation of Attica, Coreyra was inſtantly : 
h relieved, the Peloponneſian fleet being in al! 
1 haſte recalled thence; and, to avoid obſervation 
's and conſequent attack from the Athenian fleet, 
'y it was again hauled acroſs the Leucadian iſth- 
f mus. Requiſitions for auxiliary troops were at 
. the ſame time diſpatched to all the allies within 
of Peloponneſus; and the Spartans of the city 
d marched for Pylus, while the Lacedæmonians of 
15 the provincial towns, juſt returned from one ex- 1 
of pedition, required ſome time ſor Pee 0 
N proceed on another. . eee * 
up The ſituation of Demoſthenes however was 
vi highly critical. Already part of the forces were 
E 


arrived, to form the ſiege of his little garriſon, 
an when he deſcried the Peloponneſian fleet ap- 
pf̃toaching. He juſt ſaved opportunity for fend, / 
ing two of his triremes with diſpatches to Eury- | 
ſed medon at Zacynthus, and preſently he wax + 2 
2h blockaded by land and ſea. | b 

on. Kg” 5 Ky 
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AAS.” It became immediately the object of the Lace- 


— demonians to puſh their aſſaults, ſo as to com- 


| - plete their buſineſs before the / Athenian fleet 
3 © — arrive j and this they hoped would not 


difficule, againſt a fort ſo haſtily conſtructed, 


they wiſhed to avoid a naval action, and yet 


to keep the command of the harbour; and 


then the fort, ſcantily provided, and cut off 


__ ſupplies could not hold long. The bar- 


Thuer& ben of Pylus, now Navarino, is a ſpacious 
$92.6 8. 3 with two entrances, one at each 


_ end of an iland, then called Sphacterin, near | 


* bells two miles long, uncultivated and woody. The 
northern entrance, near Which ſtood the Athe- 


nian fort, barely admitted two- triremes abreaſt ; 
the ſouthern not more than eight or nine; This 


iland the Lacedemonians occupied with a body 
of troops : other troops they diſpoſed along the 


thore: and both entrances of the harbour they 


propoſed to defend with triremes; moored with 


their prows toward the ſea. Beyond the har 


bour's mouth the coaſt was wann and wide 
 __  landing-place 1 
0. 9 'Meanwhile Demoſthenes, to makes hp mia 
ol the ſmall force under his command, hauled 


aſhore the three tritemes which remained to 


him, and formed of them a kind of outwork 
againſt the ſea, under his fort. TWO ſmall 


Meſſenian privateers had accidentally put into 


Pylus ; $: e N —_— of wok, 
1 ae. 


and 


and 4 garriſon ſo ſmall. At any tate, however, 


: * 
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and other ſorry armour which he found aboard $ 8 T. 


them, he armed the ſailors from his triremes — 
Forty heavy- armed Meſſenians, who had 
formed part of the complement of the privateers, 
were a more valuable addition to his garriſon, 
In the haſty conſtruction of his fort, he had 
been moſt careful to ſtrengthen it toward the 
land, as the fide on which the Lacedzmonians 
were generally moſt to be apprehended. To- 
ward the ſea it was far weaker, but then on that 
ſide it could be approached only from the ſea. 
To reſiſt an army and a fleet moving in concert 
to attack him, he ſelected from his whole force 
ſixty heavy-· armed and a few bowmen, whom he 
poſted upon the beach to oppoſe debarkation, 
and of whom he took himſelf the immediate 
command, The retnainder he appointed to the 
defence of the walls. | 

Where ſoldiers are ation of that afſembly 
in which ſoverein power legally reſides, and 
where perſuaſion may with impunity be attempt - 
ed to induce them to diſobey their officers, in- 
couraging ſpeeches previous to action may be 
often neceſſury; and to ſuch a little band as that 
with which Demoſthenes had ingaged ina very 
arduous undertaking, they would be eafily ad- 
dreſſed. My fellow-ſoldiers, and companions Thueyd, 
© in the chance of war,” ſaid that able officer, l. 4-<- 10. 
q * ler no man now think to ſhow his wiſdom, by” 


15 wette. Thoſe who conftrufted the fort were ſoldiers, 5 
cgaribros, but the hiſtorian cory not, mention what proportion 


there was of each, | 
N 45 8 con; 


4 x 8 þ . 


ws 


* — 
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6 nA 5. \ computing the exact magnitude of the danger 
[ 
Which threatens us, but rather let every one 
5 _ © cheerfully reſolve to exert himſelf to the 
_ © utmoſt againſt the enemy, as the one thing 


[ neceflary to the ſafety of us all, Nevertheleſs, 


I think, notwithſtanding the diſproportion of 
. numbers, the circumſtances are in out favor, 
if we make the moſt of advantages in our 


« poſſeſſion, We Athenians, practiſed in naval 
© war, well know that debarkation in tho 
« face of an enemy is no eaſy buſineſs, if 
* oppoſed with firmneſs. Let the Pelopon- 


_ # neſians then, who have not the ſame experi- 


! ence, now try it; for, adding the difficulties 
of this rocky ſhore, which will fight for us, [ 


have no doubt of ſucceſs, if we are only true 


to ourſelves This ſimple oratory, adapt- 


' ed to excite, not the boiling ſpirit of en- 
terprize, which in the circumſtances might have 


been even injurious, but the deliberate valor 
which defence requires, had the deſired effect, 
and tlie Atheniaps waited in due preparation 10 
receive the attack. 

The Peloponneſian fleet conſiſted of fony- 
three trjremes, moſtly of the allies, but com. 
manded in chief by Thraſymelidas, a Spartan“. 
While the fort was threatened on all ſides, by 
ſea and land, the principal attack was made 
from the fleet, p A hefe Demoſthencs 

ew triremes only could ap- 
Feen at a ripe, and thoſe not without riſk 


* e. 
A from 


| 
ö 
f 
, 
| 
9 
f 
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from the rocks and the ſurf, The attack was 8 


therefore carried on by reliefs, and no exhorts- — 
tion was omitted to promote exertion. Some 


of the captains and malters “, nevertheleſs, heſi- 
rating at the view of the dangers of the ſhore, 
the Spartan Braſidas, who commanded a trireme, 
became preſently diſtinguiſhed by the Athenians, 
loud in expoſtulation : Ill it became them," 

he ſaid, * to ſpare their timbers, when the ene- 


my poſſeſſed a poſt in the country 1 the Lace · 
* demonians deſerved better things of their al- 


lies, | Striking, ſplitting, landing anyhow, 


they ſhould make themſelves maſters of the \ 
place, and of the men who held it.“ Brafidas 


was not of a diſpoſition thus to exhort others 


without ſetting the example himſelf, Having . 1. 


compelled his maſter to lay his galley cloſe to 
the ſhore, he was ſtepping upon the gang- 


board, to lead the landing, when a number of 


the enemy's miſſile weapons at once ſtruck him; 
inſomuch that he fainted, and fell backward, 
fortunately into the ſhip, while his ſhield, which 
among the antients it was highly diſgraceful and 


even criminal to loſe, dropped into the ſea. 


Notwithſtanding this ill ſucceſs of Braſidas, the 


attempt to force a landing was repeated through e. 23. 


the whole of that day, and part of the next, but 
was reſiſted ſo efficaciouſly that at length the 


fleet drew off, Demoſthenes then, for the in- « 12, 


mem of his people, and not without Juſt 
p7 mine ke ar anf\voriog relay o to our terme 


captain and maſter, 
* . Thy amd. 
dn 
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CHAP. claim of victory, ereged his trophy, of which 
A4 the ſhield of Braſidas, taken up by the Athe- 


Fund of 
115.0 


. 
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nians, became the honorable ornament, No ſtain, 
however, could inſue to the reputation of tho 
owner z but on the contrary, the ſtory being 


related through Greece, it was everywhere re- 


marked, as a ſingular reſult of the incident, 
that what graced others ron glory to 
Braſidad. „ 

Tue Lecedmmonian: a e hopeleſs 
now of ſuccgeding by aſſault, prepared imme- 


diately to proceed to a regular ſiege, and with 


that view ſent ſome ſhips for timber 'to make 
battering engines. Before theſe could return, 
Eurymedon arrived with the Athenian fleet ; 
which, with the junction of four Chian ſhips, 


and a reinforcement taken from the lation of 


Naupactus, conſiſted of forty triremes, Ap- 
proaching near enough ta obſerve that the har- 
bour of Pylus was occupied by the enemy's fleet, 


and the iland before it and the ſhore on each 
fide by their army, Euryniedon withdrew, and 


incamped for the night on the ſmall iland of 


Protè, at no great diſtance. On the morrow he 


1 ſor action, determined to attack the 


enemy in the harbour, if they would not 


meet him in the open ſea. 06429 


The Peloponneſian fleet ſeems to have been 


ill commanded: the propoſed blockade of the 


mouths of the harbour had been omitted, and 


the reſolution taken to ingage within the har- 


bour itſelf; where the confined ſpace, and the 


15 army ſurrounding, it wy thought, would give 


advan- 
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advantage. But the Athenian fleet was enter- ber. 
ing unoppoſed by both the mouths, while tbe 
greater part of the Peloponneſian crews were hug, 


but quitting their camp to go aboard, Others 
had gotten their ſhips already under way; but 
theſe, ſeeing they ſhould not be ſupported, in- 
ſtantly fled to the ſhore. Five triremes were 
taken; the crews however cſcaping from all 
except one. The Athenians then proceeded to 
attack the ſhips upon the beach, and to haul away 
thoſe from which the crews had fled, The Lace- 
dæmonian land- forces, mortified by the diſaſter of 
their fleet, but far more alarmed for their troops 
in the iland, preſſed down to the ſhore. A fierce 
ingagement inſued, between the Athenians from 

If their-galleys, and the Lacedæmonians daſhing 

: into the water to defend theirs. After much 

bloodſhed on both ſides, the Lacedzmonians 

ſecured all their ſhips except the five firſt. 

taken. With theſe the Athenians drew off, 

maſters alſo of the enemy's dead, which they 

reſtored on the uſual application from the de- 

feated, Eurymedon erected his trophy, and 

then directed his care to keep a ſtrict watch up- 

on Sphacteria, looking upon the Lacedæmonians 

there as already his priſoners. © They were four c,q, 

hundred and twenty, drafted by lot from the ſe- 

| veral lochi of the army, with attending Helots, 

If whoſe number the hiſtorian does not mention. 

Theſe indeed were lictle thought of; bur, among 

the others, were ſome connected with moſt of mn 

e families of N 
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remarkable proof of the importance of a very 
few citizens to the moſt powerful of the little 
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The eanſatiche which followed, furniſh very 


repyblics of Greece. Thoſe republics were al} 


ſo conſtituted that they could hear neither dimt-' 
nution, nor any conſiderable increaſe of their 
citizens, without inconvenience. It was not the 
loſs of inhabitants to the country that would be 


felt, tho of a ſmall republic, when four hun- 


dired men were killed or taken; but it was the 


loſs of thoſe intimately connected with the ruling 


powers, by ties of blood, by religious prejudi- 
ces, by political prejudices, and moſt of all if 


by party prejudices. Thoſe who formed the 


ſtrength of every Grecian ſtate for every other 


purpoſe, the ſlaves, could not be truſted with 


arms. But the military eſtabliſnment was com- 
poſed of all the freemen capable of bearing arms. 


Loſſes in war therefore could be recruited only 


by time, which would bring boys to manhood, 
and by freſh births; unleſs the invidious and ha- 
zardous reſource was admitted, of aſſociating 


foreiners, or of raiſing ſlaves to be citizens. 
Of the ſmall proportion then of the inhabitants 


who filled the military function, four hundred 


- Jaſt would affect a great number of families; 


and hence private paſſion had ſuch influence on 
public meaſure. 

Intelligence of the e104 at Pylus filled 
Sparta with conſternation.” The men in Sphac- 


teria had not, like the Romans, whom, we are 


told, their country refuſed to ranſom, diſgraced 


rs by flight or by the {urrender of their 
: Argus ; 


uis ron or onkrex. . 
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arms ; but placed in their preſent ftuation i in 1. 


the actidcncal turn of duty, with their honor 
clear, they were likely to become a ſacrifice to 
the "miſmanagement, or deficient exettion of 


thoſe who, by more effeQually oppoſing the 


[Athenian fleet, ought to have preſerved them 
from ſuch calamitous circumſtances. The prin- 


cipal magiſtrates therefore of Lacedzmon, the 


leaders of the adminiſtration v, came to the 
camp at Pylus to affure themſelves of the exact 
Atare of thingsz and when they were ſatisfied 


that to reſcue thoſe in the iland was impoſſible, 
it was Immediately determined to enter into ne- 
gotiation with the enemy, with a view to a 


treaty of peace. A truce was accordingly agreed 


upon, of which theſe were the conditions: 
That, as a preliminary meaſure, all the Pelo- 
* ponneſian ſhips of war which had been in the 


_ © late action, and all others then in any port 


© of the Lacedæmonian territory, ſhould be de- 


© livered as pledges to the Athenian admiral at 
© Pylus : That Lacedzmonian ambaſſadors _ 
* ſhould be conveyed to Athens in an Athenian 


© trireme, to treat concerning a peace; and 
brought back again by the ſame conveyance : 
* That the truce' ſhould hold during their ab- 


© ſence, and that, on their return, the ſhips 


delivered ſhould be reſtored : That, in the 
mean time, the Lacedzmonians ſhould be per- 
* mitted to ſupply their people in the iland with 
« proviſions in ſpecified quantities, under the 
m Thy, 

g inſpection 


* 


8 
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eng r. infpeftion of Athenian officers: That the 


k 5 eee 


* - Ackenians chould ill keep their naval guard 
© over the iland, but not land upon it; and 
© that the Lacedzmonians ſhould ſend no. veſſel 
* thither, but in conformity to the terms of the 

© truce : That a breach of any one article of the 
© treaty ſhould be eſteemed, an annihilation of 


the whole.“ 


The Lacedzmonian ambaſſadors * , arrivity 
at Athens, had a buſineſs to Ganages in itſelf 
difficult, and rendered more ſo by the forms of 
democratical adminiſtration, and the natural 


| Jealouſy of a ſoverein multitude. The diſtreſs 


which occaſioned. the negotiation was peculiar 


to their own ſtate, but in any treaty their allies 


muſt be included; the diſcuſſion of whoſe in- 


tereſts, before the aſſembled Athenian people, 
could ſcarcely be conducted fo. as to avoid 
offence. Before the aſſembled Athenian people, 
however, it was neceſſary that ſome declaration 
ſhould be made of the purpoſe of their miſſion. 
In their ſpeech, therefore, they ſimply propoſed 
a treaty of peace, together with an alliance 
offenſive and defenſive between Lacedzmon 
and Athens, each party keeping what it poſs 
ſeſſed; and in return for the reſtoration of their 


fellowcountrymen, in a manner priſoners in 


Sphacteria, they offered ſimply the glory which 
would redound to Athens, from a peace ſoli- 
by thoſe who were heretofore in a ſitua- 


The name of the chief of the embaſſy, Archeptolentus, 


not mentioned by n is given by 8 cch pri 


52 tion 
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non rather to grant conditions, together with © SE LO Te | 


gratitude for a generous deed, whence might 
ariſe that mutual goodwill between the two 
ys ggg which alone could make a peace 
It was not t probable. 5 for 
| ſuppoſing the propoſal would be welcome at 
Athens, that the Lacedæmonian adminiſtra- 
tion had determined thus to ſue for peace. 


They knew that a large portion of the Athenian 


2 


people had always been averſe to the war; and 


that a majority of them, ſince they had expe- 


rienced its evils, had more than once manifeſted 
great anxiety for a concluſion of it. But, at this 


time, the favor which Cleon had acquired with 
the lower people, proved an obſtacle of which 
they could not be intirely aware. That turbulent 
orator reminded: the aſſembly, that the Mega- 


rian ports of Nifza and Pegæ had once belonged 


to the Athenian people; that the Athenian 


people had commanded the city of Trœzen; 


that all Achaia had been of their confederacy z 


and that theſe poſſeſſions had been wreſted from 
them, not in war, but by a treaty; to the hard 


terms of which a calamity, fimilar to that which 
now preſſed the Lacedæmonians, had compelled 
them to conſent. This therefore was the time 


for recovering thoſe poſſeſſions. It ſhould. be 


inſiſted that the Lacedzmonians in Sphacteria 
ſhould be brought priſoners to Athens; to be 


"releaſed as ſoon as Niſza and Pege were ſur- 


rendered to the Athenians, and the adminiſtra- 


pas of Achaia and Trezen reſtored to the 


2 4 footing 


eyes. 


: Luc. 42. 
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wotisg upon which they ſtood before the thirty 


years truce. Accordingly ſuch were the term 


which the ſoverein aſſembly" of” "ry re- 


\ 
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To debate before a whole . concerning 
propoſitions affecting to ſuch a degree the in- 


n i tereſts, of the allies of Lacedæmon, the Lace- 
... dzmonian ambaſſadors Judged utterly impru- 


dent. Inſtead therefore of giving any anſwer, 


they defired- that commiſſioners might be ap- 

pointed to difcuſs the ſeveral points at more lei- 
8 than the nature of a general aſſembly ad- 
mitted. This propoſal ſuited the views of 


Cleon, only as it afforded opportunity to infuſe 


into the people a jealouſy of the ambaſſadors, 


5 and of thoſe who were diſpoſed to favor their 


purpoſe, and at the ſame time an opinion of his 


own political ſagacity. He exclaimed againſt it, 
accordingly, in a ſtile of indecent paſſion : 


Well he knew before,“ he ſaid, that the 
1 * Lacedzmonian ambaffadors came with inju- 


but now their refufal to declare themſelves 

_ © before the people, and their requiſition to 

treat with a ſmall number of commiſſioners, 

© muſt make it manifeſt to all. If they had 
© anything juſt and honorable to propoſe, they 

need not heſitate to ſpeak it publicly.” The 
ambaſſadors, highly deſirous of an accommo- . 
dation upon any moderate terms, yet ſeeing the 
Athenian people impracticable through the 
ſway which Cleon he Wl among them, and conſi · 
9 of publicly 


© riqus views, and for clandeſtine purpoſes ; 


9 che probable 
propoſing 
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all "cogerher, in” the” 
mpa ial but caui 


s the principal Ihe in "hy 


bunten We 4e 
d; 3 ejther” It may be 
rerci N hin gary 


erved,” that to ererel 
poser vas extremely ng 
bility vas immsdisde te cher de 
ward ſoperein the Athenian þ N 
_ influence” of Tlegn © "If Cleon, ot ta other . 
turbulent orator; "cot "1 ene the pes ople 55 
that their Feuern ought not to give up, 0 
their 6wn authority, Any advantage that the ler- . 
5 2 of che treuty warranced,” their Utter ruin - 8 
even capital condemnation, might have b. ee 1 
ice of a contrary PR dias „ 
15 elk parties now prepared to Nets 8 ket 5 th. = 
lities with vigor. The Athenians directed their 
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it 8 cn at 8 fleet 


kept watch; in moderate weather all round 

nd; but freſher winds induced the ne- 
aying the ſide toward the ſea un- 
1 argeds-r 4 A reinforcement 1 eee 
he . meanyl hs Te" Rk 
ege of the; fort; but che object for yrhich the 


ere their people in Sphateria; and what 
they chiefly apprehended; for them was famine. 


Large xewards:were therefore offered, freedom | 


to Helots, ; and, money to . freemene.; Who 
would: introduce ns. Many were thus 
allured to the attempt; and the ſome were ta- 
ken, ſome ſucceeded; ſpecially. in blowing 
nigbts, when the Athenian triremes could not 
hold their, - ſtation. at the back of the iland. Some 
_ ſupply) was. alſo carried by divers, Who ſwam 
under Vater acrols the port, riſing occaſionally 


only for air, and dragging after them ſkins fil- 


led Nick bruiſed Hale or _ POPPyſeed, mix- 
ed with honey. „„ 

The blockade "of, the er 9 thus pro · 
| tracted, the Athenians began to ſuffer. thoſe, very 


wants. through which they had hoped to com- 


pel the Lacedæmonians to ſurrender. In their 


fort was one ſmall ſpring, ample for the garri- 
ſon, but very inadequate to the ſupply: of the 


whole armament ; : the. greater part, of which 


©... reduced to the uſe of brackiſh ater, ob- 
tained 


acedæmanians were moſt anxious was to re- 


| UTSTORY or GRERCE 0 


gt potguttiin Abe, band under the fort- i 
All the reſt of the coaſt was poſſeſſed hy! je Gone) 
ſuperior landforce of the Peloponneßans: and hs 
the triremes, far from capable of carrying ſup- 15 
plies: for any lengch of time, had not convenient 5 1 
room even for their crews to ſleep; or to eat Ki 
aboard; inſomuch chat Thucydides mentions: NP 
it among their hardſhips upon this oecaſion, 
that chey went aſhore by reliefs for their meals, 
living ocherwiſe aboard _ triremes at an- 
5 char Sturm eee, e e 
: T Seen kast Benet üg in che fleet and, Thueys. 
| army was ere long communicated 10, Athens,” {4 © *7 


P 

and reaſonable apprehenſion aroſe that ap- 
) proaching winter would increaſe the difficulties ;/ 

$ thatsivi'would become: impoſſihle to ſupply che 
- armament with proviſions "by the navigation 
3 round the capes: of Peloponneſus which -in; 4 
t ſummer they found cod hot be done in the — 
8 requiſite ec n aud that, even if ſupplies = 
: 
* 

1 

= 


ould: be: d, the fleet could not remain, 15 4 
i — ſcaſon, on a coaſt Where they =, 
poſſeſſed no ports! It was chen farther conſi- 

5 dered; that, if the Lacedæmonians ſhould te- 

9 cover their people from Sphacteria, not on 

oh an opportunity for making an advantageous | 

ry peace was loſt, hut future opportunities were 

o> precluded : at leaſt che firſt propolal muſt 

eir hereaſter come fram themſelves 5: for the Lace. 
ti- dæmonians would ſcarcely os the diſgrace of ”. brew 
he. a ſecond refuſal.. „ 
1 Public 3 was \ al faſt. ale | 
b- Bf oP as che evil counſellor of the common - 

ed 'M . wealth, 


0 +. 
. 0 


| 1 n he ills kek or auppre-- 
ee He found it neceſſary, for -obviating 
popular dlamor and diſguſt, to exert himſelf in 
thevaffembly; and in à very extraordinary train 
of icircumtances' chat followed, his impudence 
_ and his fortund (if, in the want of another, we 
may uuſe chat term) wonderfully favored him. He 
be am with boldly inſiſting, = that the circum- 
_ *, ſtanices'of the fleet and army were not fo ad- 
. as they were reported. This aſſertion 
called forward the officers who brought the 1 in- 
5 .+1.-4;ebMigenet ? they deſired *:that; if they were 
e 0 thought unworthy of belief, proper perſons 
might be ſent to examine into the ſtate of 
things The aſſembly aſſented to this requeſt, 
and Cleon himſelf was named among thoſe to 
bes commiſſioned for the purpoſe : Preſſed by 
this propoſal; which he was aware would not 
anſwer his end and anxious anyhow to throv / 
the weight of the buſineſs upon others, he 
ſeems in the moment to have loſt his guard. 
l were idle waſte of time,“ he ſaid, (to ſend 
#2 commiſfioners to inquire; 'when'theyſhould ra · 
| * ther ſend generals to execute. If thoſe who di- 
Frected the military affairs of the common- by 
wealth were men, it would be eaſy; with the EY 
*-force which they could at all times command, | 
ro ſubdue the little baud in Sphacteria: were . 
_ © he in what tation, he would ingage to effect it. 1 
mega, The undneerptizing Nicias, at this time com- 
1. 6. e. ad. mander in chief, being thus called upon in his 1 
ahxiety tö Ibpiste crimination, miſerably he- put 
rrayed"the ig st of his high offices" os, e it lh 
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* 2s. depended upon Dey be ſaid, leon A 
the attempt. Cleon immediately accepted 
Nicias Perfſtiag, Cleon. would have retracted, g | 


propoſal had not diſpleaſed the people, de- 
clared ſolemnly. before the aſſembly, that for 


to Pylus, he would deſire no Athenian: forces: 


might rake What force he pleaſod, and make — 
the offer, thinking it not ſeriouſiy made ; hut 


ſaying, Nicias, not he, was general of the re · 
© public,” Nicias however, obſerving that his 


the buſineſs of Pylus he waved his right to com- 
mand. The more then Cleon appeared ſtill 
anxious to withdraw, the more the people, as 
the hiſtorian obſerves, in the uſual. temper of 


\ 


mobs , {inſiſted that he ſhould make his words 


good; with elamor requiring that Nicias ſhould 


1 reſign the command, and that Cleon ſhould 


take it. Thus compelled to ſubmit, While 
alarmed with the danger, Cleon was elated with 
the extravagant honor; and in the next aſſem · | 9 
bly held on the buſineſs, he reſumed his ar- _ 
rogant manner: * He did not fear the Lacede- "I 
* monians,” he ſaid; and for the expedition 4 


* he would only take the Lemnian and: Imbrian © 
\ heavy-armed, at that time in Attica, with the 5 
middle · armed of Anus, and four hundred 

© bowmen of the allies; and wich that ſmall 


\ ' ines to th armament 1908, a NY wart : 

21 a; hos p . 1 wi 14 „ 5156 « 7 
u Thucydides does not ſpecify that it was in 8 e i #3 

but from the 5 circumſtances,. and from the tenor of his  narrativey - — $0: 

0 wy ſeem that it muſt have been ſo, © : 


ö 5 " . >, f 
a * : 
E | > 55 4 _ 4 


8. par: . Wann, within twenty "TE its, EY dhe 
B — Lacedæmbnians in Sphacteria priſoners-- to 
= UE Athens, or put them ta the ſword upon the ſpot. 
= Amid the many very ſerious conſiderations in- 
13 volved with the bufneſs, this pompous boaſt ex- 
= _ " cited a general laugh in the afſembly ; yet even 
3 the graver men, ſays che hiſtorian, were upon 
= the whole pleaſed wich the event, upon conſider- 
ning chat of two good chings 55 muſt neceſſarily 
A reſult; either an important advantage muſt be 
8 Haihddover the Lacedæmonians, or, what they 
Wo rather expected, they ſhould be e 

= from the importunity of Cleon. 3 
It however ſoon appeared, that 7" "Sy a man, | 
„ like Cleon, unverſed in military command, the 
| Undertaking was raſh and the bragging promiſe 
| abundantly ridiculous, yet the buſineſs was not 
ſio deſperate as it was in the moment generally 
imagined; and in fact the folly of the Athenian 
People, in committipg ſuch! à truſt to) ſuch a 
man, far exceeded that of the man himſelf, 
aſd impudence ſeldom carried him beyond 
the controul of his cunning. He had received 
Tru. intelligence that Demoſthenes: had alrœady form- 
ed the plan, and was preparing for the at- 
tempt, with tlie forces. upon the ſpot or in 
tbe neighborhood. Hence his apparent mo- 
deration in his demand for troops; Which 
he judiciouſly accommodated to the gratifi- 
cation of the. Athenian people, by ayoiding 
to require ahy Athenians.” He further ſhowed 
- His e when _ the decree Was to be 


— 


Menn | 


paſſed 


tion, ty a requeſt, 'which was readily granted, —— 
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which was finally to direct the \expedi: SECT 


that Demoſthenes og be en 8 him in 
che command. 94,0483 5) 1H 25 
The natural freak of SphaRteria, even; 2 


rocky, woody, together with ignorance of hhe 


enemy's force there, had long deterred Demoſt- 


henes from attempting any attack; and the 


more, becauſe his misfortune: in Ætolia had 


ariſen from incautiouſſy ingaging himſelf in a 
rough and wooded country, againſt unknown 


numbers. But it. had happened that a fire, made 
by the Lacedzmanians- for dreſſing their provi- 
ſions, had accidentally caught the-woods, and, „ 
the wind favoring, had burnt almoſt the whole, l 


Tbeir beſt defence being thus deſtroyed, De- 


moſthenes, now inabled to ſee his enemy and 
his ground, no longer heſitated cancerning mea - 


ſures. He had ſent for ſuch reinforcements 


as might be obtained from the neareſt Z 


* before they could join him Cleon arrived. 


Dem 05 


henes himſelf had been appointed to 


Ge quay bg command, interfering; with the 


authority of the regular generals of the common- 


wealth; and it does not appear that he made 
any difficulty of yielding to the wayward will 7 
his ſoverein, and taking the ſecond rank in 
the command with Cleons - When the dew ge- 
neral arrived at Pylus with his reinforcement. we 

it was determined firſt to try if their buſineſs. 
could not be managed by negotiation and a 

meſſage was accordingly ſent to the commander 

in Os of the Lacedæmonian army, propoſing 


T4 „ 


_ * 1 | HISTORY 1 GREECE. 
* ha 275 thur the men in Sphacteria ſhould ſurrender 
Coy. themfelves priſoners, with / the condition, that 
tdhey ſhould be liberally treated in confinement, 
till the two MONO. might come. e rd 
commodation. 6s 8 
' Thucyd, -'Dhis being be Clam and ea ern 
2255 1 f prepared ta uſe the force under their command. 
' Giving one intire day for reſt to their troops, 
on the next, at night, they imbarked all their 
= - | heavy-armed; who- were only eight hundred, 
3 and, à little before dawn, landed at the lame 
| 1 e e e ce ee from the bar - 
and from the open ſea. An advanced poſt 
| of the Lacedæmonians was furprized, and the 
e. 1 guard put to the ſword... As ſoon as day broke, 
| the reſt of the forces were landed, conſiſting of 
eight hundred bowmen, about as many middle 
armed, a few Meſſenians and others from the 
pariſon of the fort, and, except the rowers of 
the loweſt bench, diſtinguiſhed by the name of al 


8, Bi is PW A 


5 thalamians, all the ſeamen of the fleet; who, as m 
== the triremes were more than ſeventy, would be ce 
1 a large body. : The force all together was not an 


of the moſt regular kind; but it was ample of 
againſt thoſe who held Sphacteria; of whom an 
the Lacedemonians, the only regular troops, Þ© fo 
| had been originally but four hundred and twen - Ep 
ty, and thirty of thoſe were killed in the out- ene 
peſt. Of the number of attendant ſlaves, and I left 
of thoſe. who; after! landing proviſions, may Þ fou 
have remained in the iland, we are not inform- the 
ed. Epitadas, the commander, had poſted him- ple 
be — his main "_— in the central and 
3 


1 


= 4 
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plaineſt part, near the only ſpring that the the iland 9 87. r. 
afforded. A ſmall reſerve he placed in an an- — 
tient fort, of rude conſtruction, but ſtrong by 
firuation, at the extremity next Pylus. 
The Lacedæmonians, and indeed all the pelo- 
pen ſeem ta have been abſurdly attach- 
ed, through a point of honor, to the exclu ve 
uſe of weapons for cloſe: fight: Among the 

_ early Greeks, the firſt purpoſe of arms, aſter 

ſelf-defence, - was to defend their cattle: the 
ſecond, when civilization advanced, to protect. 
their harveſt and cultivated fruits: the third, 
and not leaſt important, to hold a ſecure ſu- 
periority over their numerous flaves. Hence, 
as well as hecauſe af the more determined coun! '. 
rage requiſite for the uſe of them, and of thein 
greater efficacy in the hands of brave and able 
men wherever they can be uſed, arms for ſta- 
tionary fight in plains were deemed more honor- 

; able than miſſile weapons. But as, under 5 
. many »circumſtances, eſpecially in mountainous 
- countries, like the greateſt part of Peloponneſus 
. and of all Greece, it was eaſy to evade the foroe 
I oc the heavy- armed, and yet to give them annoy- 
* ance, we find the Lacedæmonĩans often ſuffering 
„ for want of light troops and miſſile weapons. 
5 Epitadas choſe, with his little band, to meet an 
enemy who fo. outnumbered him, in che level- 
1 leſt part of the iland; not only becauſe the 
y fountain there was neceſſary to him, but becauſe 
- Þf there the weapons and the diſcipline of his peo- 

Wo: m een 10 or Ramon But among the 
ſt 
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| 0 m1 P. ia Aethe Holt honor was given to the 
“panoply, yet the uſe of the bow was cultivated; 
and we find the Athenian archers frequently 


mentioned as ſuperior troops of their kind. 
Demoſthenes had been taught by mis fortune 


both ho to value light troops, and how to uſe 


them i and Cleon had the prudence ta leave to 


him the direction of operations. He placed his 
; light-armed: in detached bodies of about two 
| hundred each, on the heights around the ah bis 


_ dmonian\ſtation, and then, advancing with 
, heavy-armed within 2 certain: dre ag We 
front of it, he hul ted. 


l. Epitadas did not we to eee n N 
* © 33" bers; hut, as he advanced to attack Demoſthe- 
nes, he was" aſfatled on each flank and in his 

rear with darts, arrows, and ſtones. If he turn - 


ed, thoſe who thus annoyed him inſtantly fled 


fromm his attack, and his heavy- armed would in 


wait purſue them; but the moment he reſumed 


his march toward | Demoſthenes, they renewed 
their annoyance. Such was the character of the 
æmonian heaxy infantry at this time in 
5 Greece, that with all the advantage of numbeis 
on their ſide, the lightzarmed of the Athenian 


army had not approached them witbout awe, 


and, as Thucydides expreſſes i it, a kind of ſer- 

vile apprehenſion. But, incouraged by the ef- 
fect which their firſt wary exertions derived 
from the able diſpoſition of Demoſthenes, and 
by the evidem inability of the Lacedæmonians 
far le fficacious purſuit, the light- armed preſſed 


their attacks. This deſultory manner of action 
| ne 


aſtoniſhed thb Lacedæmonians with its novelty 71 8 18 5 


flagration, riſing and mingling their darkneſs 


pons, diſabled them from ſeeing their enemy, 1 9 
whom with their arms they could not reach, if „ 1 


verely wounded, they retreated in a compact 2 ey ! 
body toward their reſerve in the caſtle, which oe 'Þ 
Vas not far "diſtant, The light-armed then | 


our lols. © „ Dit 10 


great advantage of ground, as well as ſome de- 


5 ready late in the day; both parties were ſuffer- : [ 


could ſcale the fort. The patty he deſired be- 


them, fo as to avoid being ſeen by the enemy, 
7 A a precipitous part of the rock, where, 


R : 
n 
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the aſhes and duſt, formed by the late con- 


with that of the conſtant flight of miſſile wea- 


they could ſee; while the clamorous noiſe of 
the irregular affailants drowned the voice of 
command. "Utterly at a loſs for means of ef- 
fectual oppoſition, when many were already ſe- 


” 


prefled their aſſault with increaſed ardory” the 
nee nen whe "= but not with- 


: ” 2: Y 
»» W aci>"4. os 6b 0 
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The e of the "Tight troops being now 
chewed: Demoſthenes led his heavy-armed o 1 
the attack; but the Lacedæmonians having ._ 


fence from the old walls, maintained an equal 2 
conflict againſt ſuperior numbers. It was al- 


ing from heat, thirſt and fatigue, and neither . 
had any proſpect ofvdecifive advantage, when _ 4 
the commander of the Meſſenian troops com- 4 
ing to Cleon and Demoſthenes, told them he . %%. 
had diſcovered a way by which, with a party | | 
of light-armed and bowmen, he thought he - - 


ing accordingly put under his orders, he led = 


OE: 


17 * 
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end n in the dtn ſtrength of 
the place, no guard was kept. Climbing 
with great difficulty, he made his way good, 
and appeared ſuddenly on the ſummit, Effec- 
tual reſiſtance was now no longer poſſible for 
the, Lacedzmonians, worn with" inceſſant ac- 
tion through a ſultry day, and ſurrounded by 
ſuperior numbers. Cleon and Demoſthenes 
therefore, deſirous of carrying them priſoners 
to Athens, checked their troops, Who would 
© Gorely have put them to the ſword z; and ſent a 

erald to offer quarter, upon condition that 

they ſhould ſurrender themſelves to the mercy. 


of the Athenian people. It was doubted whe- 


| ther, even in their hopeleſsſituation, Lacedæ. 


monians would fubmit to become priſoners pf 


1 


but as ſoon as they ſaw the heralds approac!- 
ing, they grounded their ſhields and waved 
their hands, intimating that they were diſpoſed 
to hear propoſals. Epitadas was no more 
Hippagretes, his ſecond: in command, had 
been ſo ſeyerely wounded that he lay for lifeleſs 

among the ſlain; Styphon, on whom the com- 
mand had thus, devolved, defired permiſſion ta 

ſend a herald to the 1. gedzmonian- army on 
the continent for orders. This was refuſed, 
but the Athenian generals ſent for a herald 
from the Lacedæmonian army; and after tlie 
interchange of two or three meſſages, a final 


anſwer came to the garriſon of the Hand: in 


theſe terms: The Lacedæmonians permit 
15 A $05 fonfule your: own : ſafety, admitting 


%%% ͤ ͤi! 9: LG ngtking 


8 ; YT 
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"the Laced#monians i in Sphatteria. » we. bave no. 
1 information. e blockade, from the ation, Thins 


BISTORY or nE E 
5 1 diſgraceful . After. a ſhort, 


| ſültation, they..then, IRE $38, 1 | 
5 the Greek Expreſſion, their - Arms. and es 


ſelves... PEST 00 4 earth} Iron 
On the morrowm ul 85 comman nders. of che 
Eacedimotitan | army on the continent ſent, A | 
herald for their Main, and the Athenians erected 44 
their, trophy, W Killed were a hundred, „„ 
1d tweüty eight Lacedemonians,, and the pri 
Hee two. hundred and ninety- two. "Of =__ 
fate of the Helots and others who were "with 1 


in the harbour to that 1 in the iland, bad conti- E 


nued ſeventy-tWw days, including the truce of. 


Twenty days, during which the garriſon, Was 


Z regularly ſerved with, proviſions. For the Teſt 


of the time they had only had ſuch caſual ſup- 
_ plies as could be introduced by ſtealth ; — © 
ſuch had been the economy of Epitadas, there 
Were Provifons remaining when the iland Was 


taken. The Athenian | commanders, | leaving, EN 


a ſufficient garriſon in Pylus, failed away 


with che“ fleet; Eurymedon with his division 


for Corcyra and Sicily, and Cleon and De. ö 


moſthenes for Attica; and the ingagement the end of 


of Cleon was completely fulfilled ; for they Aug 5 


entered the port of Peiræus 7 their Het; 
ſoners vithin 9 days alter he bad quit- 
DU re oo Rom wk 


Nothing during the whole war, ſays 19 8 Thucyd, 


dides, happened ſo e to the "peg 9914 1.4. 6. 45. 


„ ͤ́ 6unn d m ar Xp97 wubrrag. | 
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ns _ nisrour er GREECE: 
cup nin and expet 
Gy event ; for it was e neither hunger, 
_ - » Hor tlie preſſute of any other the ſevereſt Becel 
' lity, would induce Lacedæmonians to ſurrender 
arms 3 infomuch that among ſome it 
vas doubted whether the priſoners were of the 
„ race, or at leaſt if they were of equal 
| rank with their comrades who had been killed, 
Hence an Athenian auxiliary, with more ll 
ED manners than wit, aſked one. 72 the priſoners, 
, © Whether thoſe who fell in the iland were 0 
I * men of ſupetior rank and merit To which 
Was be '. the Spartan coldly replied, .* An atrow would 
TY A * indeed; be a valuable weapon, if it could diltin- 
2 TD © guiſh rank and merit. 
x Tube priſoners, being mahy 1. them Con- 
=_ nettes with the Arlt families of Sparta, were 
cConfddered by the Athenians ' aß maſt valuable 
| pledges. | It was determined, by a decree: gf 
ear. ' 5 people, thit they ſhould be kept in chains *s 
till the two republics ſhould. come to ſome. 
accommodation, unleſs . any invaſion of Attica 
| ſhould. be attempted by the Peloponneſians. 
In that” caſe the decree declared, in terror to 
. 6149 he Lacedzmonian, public, chat they ſhould he 
0 put to death. Such were at that time the 
maxims of | warfare, among thoſe who boaſted 
to be porch moſt ciytlized, and ane the uy . 
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tives for. preferring death in the field to che 4 x 2 


condition ſo in, in — Europe, of a pri- 
ſoher of WS Ad SE ABD qo. 
By the event of tink buſineſs of Pylus the 


tally new to them. From the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of their anceſtors in Peloponnefis, it was hot 
known by tradition that ſuch a nuruber of 
their citizens had fallen into the hands of an 
enemy; and it was as little remembered that 
an enemy had ever poſſeſſed a poſt within their 
country, Pylus was now ſo fortified that, as 
long as it was open to ſupplies by ſea, no mode 
of attack by land, with which the Lacedæmo- 
nians were acquainted, would be effeRual 
againſt it; a garriſon of Meſſenians from Nau · 
pactus infeſted the neighboring country wich 
_ continual incurſions; and the Helots, deſert- 
ing in numbers, found ſure protection. In this 
ſituntion of things, the Lacedæmonian govern- 
ment, - anxiouſly deſirous of peace, ex pected 
only inſult from the haughty temper of the 
enemy, ſhould they ſend miniſters publicly 
propoſe terms. They made, however, repeat- 
ed trials by ſecret negotiation The wiſer and 
more moderate Athenians, and thoſe of higher 
rank in general, would gladly have profited: 
from. preſent ; proſperity, to make an advanta« 
geous accommodation; but the arrogance of 
the people, fed by ſucceſs, and inflamed by. 
the boiſterous eloquence of Cleon, now the 
popular favorite, made all neee for the 
TO papaſe fruitleſs. - E ‚ ‚‚¾WNW of ane . 
r | CHAPTER: 


Lacedzmonians were in a. ſtate; of diftreſs 1065 
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"bloodſhed, through. the opportunity which now TY 7. 
offered, and to exert his capacious mind toward — 
the eſtabliſhment of a political union, which might 
have given ſtability to peace through the country. 
What might have been done, had Pericles and 
his virtuous and venerable friend the Spartan 
king Archidamus met in ſuch a-crifis, we might 
amuſe ourſelves, perhaps not unprofirably, with 
imagining, were we to take into the confi- 
deration all the circumſtances of rhe times, as 
they remain reported by Thucydides, and 
; illumined with no inconſiderable collateral - 
light, by other cotemporary and nearly 'co-+ 
temporary writers. After the general abolition 
of kingly power, ſo fair an opportunity cer- 
_ tainly never occurred for carrying into effect the 
noble project, ſaid to have been conceived, ane 
even attempted by Pericles, of a federal union pericl. 
of the Greek nation, which, might prevent 
hoſtility within itſelf, and afford means of 
united exertion againſt forein enemies. But 
f the deſire ſimply of keeping peace at home, 
o perhaps never led to ſuch an union among any 
al people: ſome preſſure of a forein x power is want- | 
ot ing; ſome overbearing neighbor, or a general 
ty ſuperiority of force in ſurrounding ſtates. And 
ne nao ſuch preſſurę at this time bore upon Greece. 
as Perſia had ceaſed to give alarm: Macedonia 
if 
of 
yet 
of 
d- 
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was not yet formidable: Carthage had fmall in- 
ducement to turn her views to a country, where 
war was ſo well underſtood, and riches ſo little 
abounded : the name of Rome was ſcarcely , 
known. The little republics therefore of Lace- 
Vor. Il „Lz! co GQnen 
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0 2 v. dæmon and Athens, n from experience of 
= — the paſt, for they were not always led by the ca- 
pacious mind of a Pericles, vainly ſuppoſed them - 
ſelves equal to reſiſt any power ever likely to 
ariſe upon earth; an opinion indeed generally 
entertained, as the writings of Plato and Ari- 
ſtotle prove, even among the ableſt politicians 
of the time; and tho Xenophon was aware 
of their error, yet he was not aware of any | 
good remedy for the weakneſs of the antient re- 

publics, and the defects of the rasen ew of 
Greece. 1 fs 


5 

| 

Under the controul of Cleon, this Ay 5 
vernment was not likely to be diſtinguiſhed for t 
moderation; and the fortunate: event of that c 
adventurer's late preſumptuous undertaking, y 
increaſing! his favor with the people, would A 
not leffen his own arrogance. The con- 
duct of the war moreover, on the part of the i 
"Athenians, was ſo far rendered eaſy, by the de- t 

cided ſuperiority: which their fleet poſſeſſed, and -h 

by the pledges: in their hands, which ſecured "Wh 

- them from invaſion, that they might chuſe their a1 
meaſures. Any very conſiſtent plan, as in the d 
preſent circumſtances of their adminiſtration it A 

was not very likely to be formed, ſo it was not M# 


_ abſolutely neceſſary to ſucceſs. Paſſion ſeetnsto {t 
have dictated their next undertaking : they would tr 


5 yd. 

| reg 42. take revenge on the Corinthians, the firſt inſti- cl 
B. C. 425. gators of the war, and, upon all occaſions, the ot 
Ol. 88.4. 

F. W. . moſt zealous actors in it. A fleet of eighty tri- of 

September remes was equipped, and a landforce imbarked, ar 


ene we two thouſand. Athenian heavy- Cc 
5 4 - | os _ "armed by 


cept five hundred men on garriſon duty in Am- 
bracia and Leucadia, and they marched to op- 


troops near Cherſoneſus. The Corinthians, e. 43. 


at Cenchreæ, for the ſecurity of the neighboring 
coaſt and country. A very obſtinate action 


- horfe decided the event of the day. The Co- 
 rinthian general being killed, with two hundred 


ſtrong ground in its rear. The Athenians 


ls ob or GRE 2 


armed foot and two hundred horſe; with the SECT: 5 


auxiliary troops of Miletus, Andrus,” and Ca- r 
ryſtus. Nicias commanded. The arma - 8 
ment, css ding up the Saronie gulph, made | 
the ſhore between Cherſoneſus and Rheitus, 
ſcarcely eight miles from Corinth. The Cor: 
rinthians, apprized of its deſtination by intelli: 
gence from Argos, had already aſſembled the 

whole force of their Peloponneſian territory, ex - 


poſe the expected debarkation. But Nicias, 
moving in the night unobſerved, landed his 


quickly informed by Genals, haſtened thither 
with half their forces, leaving the other half 


inſued, in which, after various efforts, and ſome 
turns of fortune, the exertions of the Athenian e. 44..- 


and twelve heavy-armed, the reſt of the army, 
diſtreſſed for want of cavalry to ſe the 
Athenian, retreated, but in good order, to ſome 


ſtripped the enemy's dead, and erected their 
trophy. The honor af: victory thus was 

clearly n but the advantage gained was 
otherwiſe ſmall: they dared not wait the junction 

of the forces from Cenchrez with the defeated 

army; and the leſs, as all the elders and youths in 
Corinth were beſides haſtening to join it, and 

. Th, 375 T 2 | ere 15 
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- r the neighboring allies would come in. 


Sn therefore reimbarked his forces in ſuch 
| haſte, that he left behind him two of his dead, 
who had not been immediately found. Appre - 


Thucyd. henſive then of the clamor and popular ill-will 


Piat. „it, to Which this might give occaſion, he ſent a 
Nie. © herald to che Corinthians to requeſt the bodies; 
and thus, according to Grecian maxims, ſur- 


rendered the honor of the trophy, wag. all claim 

to the glory of victory. 
| But the decided command, 1 ha Athe- 
5 ; nians poſſeſſed, of the ſea, gave them means to 
diſtreſs. their enemies greatly, with little riſk to 
themſelves. The antient ſhips of war were ſin · 


: 15 gularly commodious for operations updn a coaſt; 


moving any way in any wind, if not too freſn; 


and for debarkation and reimbarkation, wanting 


| no intervention of boats. While the Corin- 
2 thians were aſſembling all their forces in the 
VVV neighborhood of Cherſoneſus, the Athenians 
85 moved to the coaſt beyond Cenchreæ, now un- 
_ _ guarded; and debarking near Crommyon, plun- 
' dered the adjacent country, incamped for the 


night, and reimbarking early in the morn- 
ing, were thus at once ſecure from the revenge 


of the Corinthian arms. They then proceeded 
d0o the Epidaurian coaſt, and ſeizing Methone, a 

town on à ſmall peninſula between Epidaurus 
and Troezen, they 


the iſthmus, The f fleet then returned home: but 
2. garriſon, left in Methone, carried depredation, 
as opportunity offered, ee the: Droezenian, 
2 * Halian lands. * 
5 | 2 F The 


raiſed a fortification acroſs 
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The claſe of this ſummer brought the tragedy 8 K 4 7. 
5 the Corcyræan ſedition to a concluſion. Eu- 9 , 


rymedon and Sophacles, according to cheir in- 


ſtructions, making Corcyra in their way from 
Pylus to Sicily, debarked their forces, and, with 
the Corcyrzans of the city, ſtormed the fort on 


mount Iſtone, held by the ariſtocratical Corcy- 


ræans; moſt of whom, nevertheleſs, eſcaped to 


a neighboring eminence, . ſo difficult of ap- 


pProach that it was inexpugnable. Being how- 
ever without means to ſybſiſt there, they were ſoon 
obliged to ſurrender; their auxiliaries to the 


diſcretion. of the beſieging army, and themſelves 


to that of the Athenian people. Eurymedon 
and Sophocles, unwilling to give to others tze 


triumph of leading their priſoners into Athens, 
and to loſe: the popular favor which attaches 


ſtrongly in the moment, but is preſently diverted 


by new objects, placed them in the adjacent 
little iland of Ptychia, as on their parole; with 


the condition, that if anyone ſhould; attempt 


eſcape, the, benefit of the capitulation ſhould be 
forfeited for all. The atrociouſneſs of what fol- 


lowed would be beyond belief, if it came atteſted 


by leſs authority than that of Thucydides*. The 


| chiefs of on. eee eee feared 


73 This was written en the a e in MN had * | 


gared all ideas formerly conceived, among the modern Euro. 
pean nations, on ſuch ſubjects. The reader who has met with 


infermation of what paſſed at Lyons, after its ſurrender to te 
republican arms, will be firuck with the e of ſome . 


cipal genes 


r tag 
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i that: their fellowcitizens of ſuperior Aan, were 
— the Athenian people to decree the doom, tho 
the Athenian: people were not always remarkable 
for mercy, tight yet eſcape death. They de- 
viſed therefore a fraud to ſeduce them to their 
own deſtruction, - Perſons likely to find confi- 
_ dence were employed to perſuade ſome of them, 
that the Athenian generals intended to deliver 
them to the Corcyrzan people; that, neverthe- 
leſs, means were yet open for avoiding a deſtiny, 
| which they ſo beyond all things abhorred, and 
; — would themſelves provide a ſhip for the 
purpoſe, | The priſoners gave into the ſnare; 
EE __ahby were taken in the ſhip, the capitulation was 
5 4 6-47 undeniably broken, and the Athenian generals 
furrendered the wretched remains of the Corcy- 
rean'nobility, if we may uſe the term, to the 
pleaſure of their people. The conſequence was 
what could not happen, and ſcarcely could be 
| imagined, but in a democracy. They were all 
put into one great building, The Corcyrzan 
people, campletely armed, formed a lane at the 
door. The priſoners were then led out, twenty 
at a time, bound together; and, while men 
with ſcourges drove on any that hefitated, the 
armed citizens ſelected for revenge thoſe to 
wWuhom they bore any ill-will, cutting and ſtab- 
bing as the paſſion of the moment excited. Sixty 
c. 48. had been thus killed, when the reſt received in- 
| timation.of what had been paſſing, Calling then 
aloud to the Athenians to put them to death, if 
ſuch was their pleaſure, they declared they would 
1 8 neither £0 out of the building, nor permit any 
—_ . - „„ 
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| to come in. The people, not to inoounter their "ny T. 
6 deſpair, got upon the roof, and taking off tbe 
| covering, thence in- ſafety diſcharged miſſile 
weapons, The priſoners endeavoured at firſt to 
. defend themſelves; but when night came on, no 
ſymptom appearing of any relaxation in the ani- 
moſity of their enemies, they determined to put 


r the finiſhing ſtroke to their own miſery i ſome 

. ſtrangled themſelves with the cords of ſome beds » + 
y which were in the place, ſome with ſtrips of _- 
4 their own clothes, ſome uſed the weapons which 
e had been diſcharged at them. When day broke, 
; all were found dead: the corpſes; heaped upo : 

8 waggons, were carried out of the city, and i a 
18 poſed of without any of thoſe funeral ceremonies 

1 which, among theGreeks, were held of ſuch ſacred 

\c importance. Eurymedon, after the completion 
1s ol this abominable ſcene of treachery: and ne | 
50 he” dane his voyage for Sicily. 

ny The taking of Anactorium inihed: che ſuc Thucyd. 
n ceſſes of the Athenian arma, and the operations 
ne of the war, for the ſummer. Being attacked by 
ty the Athenian force from Naupactus, in conjunc- _ 
Pl tion with the Acarnanians, it was betrayed into 
de their hands. The inhabitants, a Corinthian 

0 colony, underwent no ſeverer fate than ex- 
b- pulſion from their ſettlement, and the loſs of 
yy ib all their property. Their houſes and lands were 
in⸗ occupied by a new colony drawn nom an ſeveral 
en towns of Acsrnania. ö 
if 
ad 1 the beginning of the 3 war, 5 5 had wi 
any been carr ying on by the Lacedæmonian govern- 

to 5) ment with” the court of Perſia; and that court, it 


cr appe ars 


u. 


. or Appears, wus not diſpoſed to diſllain negotiation 
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— with a little Grecian republic ; but the diſtance, 


the difficulty and danger of communication, dif. 


ference of manners, and contrariety in maxims 
of government, pride on both ſides, and ſome 


apprehenſion, on that of Laceda mon, of the ſu- 


perior weight of the Perſian empire, had pre- 


vented any treaty from being brought to a con- 


| After 24 eluſion. Ia the autumn following the affairs of 


t. 
P. 


„ Pylus and Corcyra, while an Athenian ſquadron, 
Ol, 88.4. ſent under the command of Ariſteides ſon of 
B.C.425. Archippus to collect tribute, lay at Eion upon 
the Strymonꝭ Artaphernes, a Perſian, was appre- 


hended there; and, his writings being ſeized 
and tranſlated, it appeared that he was commiſ- 


\  fioned by the king of Perſia, Artaxerxes, as his 


miniſter to Lacedæmon; that the purpoſe, or 


at leaſt the pretence of his miſſion, was to bring 


to effect a treaty. of alliance with that ſtate ; and 


ide reaſon. wis found alledged, that, of ſeveral 
©. miniſters who had paſſed from Lacedæmon into 
Perſia, no two had carried the ſame. propoſals. 


Apparently, however, the principal object of 


the Perſian court was to examine into the ſtate 
of things in Sreete 2 for Artaphernes was not to 
conclude any treaty, but only to conduct into 


Perſia. miniſters from Lacedæmon; ſufficiently. 


authorized to treat for their eommonwealth. 
Arifteides immediately forwarded this important 
priſoner to Athens. The Athenians had not hi- 
therto ſolicited any alliance with Perſia; yet they 
were anxious not to embtoil themſelves witk 
* b oee han: ern hey © were ingaged 
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in war with peloponneſus. They would not 5207 P. 
however permit the miniſter to proceed to Lace» — 
demon. - He was conveyed to "Epheſus, and 
ambaſſadors from the Athenian people were ap- 
pointed to attend him to the Perſian court. But, 
on their arrival in Ionia, news of the death of 
Artaxerxes met them, and ſuch troubles fol- 
lowed in; the empire, that m ang 
farther, they returned to Athens. 

Spring advancing, the e 8 B.C.424. 
preſſed by their misfortunes, remained inactive; Ol. Ca 1 
but in Athens, while many were ſtill deſirous of F- 
peace, the more reſtleſs and ardent ſpirits 1 
prevailed, and it was determined to puſh ſuc- 
ceſs, and preſs the Peloponneſians on all ſides. 

The iland of Cythera was a very important ap- Thueyd. 
pendage of the Lacedæmonian dominion : the *+©53: | 
| 1 of it was particularly advantageous for 15 4 
| ſecuring the Laconian and Meſſenian coaſt | b 
againſt piratical depredation; and it was com- 
modious for the purpoſe of ſuch communication 
with the fertile regions of Africa, as the wants of 
Sparta might occaſionally require, and irs inſti- 
tutions would permit. The lands were all poſ-' 
ſeſſed by Lacedæmonians; the government was 
adminiſtered by a magiſtracy fent annually from 1 | 
Sparta; and a Spartan garriſon was conſtantly x 
kept there. Againſt this iland an armament of . 
ſixty triremes, with two thouſand heavy-armed 
Athenian foot, a ſmall body of horſe, and a con- 1 1 
iderable force of auxiliary troops, ſailed under | 1 
the command of Nicias and Autocles. The gar» FATTY 
riſon and inhabitants were quickly compelled to [} 
| ſurrender, | 


= — 5 — . —«—«⁵fuꝛ 
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e —— 3 ph maſs. mon tis hte 
quence, mark, not ſo much the want of force in 
the hands of the Lacedæmonian government, as 
- the want of ability to direct it. Deſcents upon 
the Lacedæmonian coaſt were expected, but 

where they would be attempted could not be 
ſoreſeen. Their great legiſlator ſeems io have 

12 been well aware that a moving force may be 

more effectual for the protection of a country 
than any fortifications, ſince he forbad that 

* itſelf ſnould be fortified. In oppoſition 

to this maxim, they now divided their ſtrength 

in forts and ſtrong poſts, through the length of 

* winding coaſt; The conſequence was, that 

the Athenians could land anywhere without rifk ; 

they waſted the lands at pleaſure; and having 
defeated-the only ſmall bady of troops that raſhly 
ventured to oppoſe them, they erected their 
trophy, and returned to Cythera. An Tonian 
trophy in Laconia was a thing unknown before, 
ſince the eſtabliſhment. of the Dorians in the 
country; and tho the conſequenee of the defeat 
was otherwiſe trifling, the fame of the event made 
enen through Greece, and the injury 
to GTO e was an, Ton = the Lace“ 
dæmonianss. 1 


Thucyd, This, however, was not all; this PTV: oO 


#4 © 56. eg again from Cythera, after ravaging a part 
of the Epidauri jan coaſt, proceeded to take their 
"iS en of the unfortunate Aginctans, now 


eſtab- 


Y 
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eſtabliſhed at Thyrea, within the territory and 8 KE CT. 
| under the immediate protection of Lacedæmon. 3 
hs hyrea was lituated, like moſt of the older ma- 
ritime towns of Greeve, not upon the ſhore,” but 


1 about a mile from it, on'Tifing ground, fitter 
g for defence. But the Æginetans, aceuſtomed to 
1 affluence, derived, not from their lands, but 
t from their maritime commerce, ſtill directed 
e their views to che ſea; and were at this time 
e buſied in conſtructing a fort on the ſhore, for 
0 the protection of their ſhipping. On diſcovering 
5 the Athenian fleet they haſtily retired into 
t Thyren; which was however itſelf ſu deficiently s # 
n fortified, that a ſmall band of Lacedæmonians 
h of the bordering country, who had been ap- 
f pointed by their government to aſſiſt in raiſing 
it and protecting the works, refuſed to ſhare in 
; the danger of its defence. The Æginetans, ne- 
9 vertheleſs, reſolved to attempt the protection of 
y _ rhe little property remaining to them. But 
Is. | Nicias, landing his whole force, quickly over- LL 
a powered them; and all, who did not fall in the | Ir. 
e, aſſault, became priſoners at diſcretion, together | 
je | with their Lacedzmonian governor, Tantalus, of 
it who had been wounded, Thyrea, being ſtripped 7 
le af everything valuable, was burnt, and the ar- 
ry. mament returned with the booty and priſoners to 
4 Athens. A deſpotic mul: itude was then to de- 
cide the fate of that miſerable remnant of a Gre- 1 
13 _ clan people, once declared by an oracle, and FR 4 
at _ confeſſed by all Greece, the moſt meritorious of 
15 the Greek nation, for their actions in its com- 
by mon defence againſt the moſt formidable enemy _ 


that 


* 
— . ˙—— . ⏑— . 
- 
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7.ihar ever aſſailed it. What few individual ty- 
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rants could have thought of without horror, the 
Athenian people directed by adeliberate decree. 


The law indeed. eſtabliſhed by the Lacedzmo- 
-nians, and ſealed with the Bood of the un- 


fortunate Platæans, was but, too cloſely fol- 


oed, and the ginetans were all executed. 
Tantalus was added to the number of living 
pledges obtained at sie, for the derum 
of Attica. The $19 20 3 


Another 40567 then waned. he. fr ak Son of 


ha Athenian people, the fate. of their new con- 
- .queſt of Cythera, and, particularly, that of ſome 
of the principal inhabitants, wtiom the generals 
had thought it unſafe to leave there. Theſe 
were diſtributed among the ilands of the Athe- 


nian dominion. The reſt of the Cytherians, to 
whom the capitulation only aſſured their lives, 


were however left unmoleſted in their poſſeſſions; 
with a reſerve only, from the whole iland, of 
four talents in yearly tribute to Athens. 
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Els her 15 Fd gained Ty Bb in the | 
war: Sedition of Megars : Diſtreſs of Lacedemon « 


| Movements in 7 hrace and Macedonia. Atrocious 


conduct of the Lacedemonian government toward 
"the Helots. Brafidas appointed to lead a Pelopon- 


_neflan” army into 7. brace a His 2 condułi at 
.  Megara.. 1288 


THE fi vperiority 8 now aches bs the Ache 


nians in the war, began to appear decifive. Their 


| fleets commanded the ſeas and the ilands, without SO 


a proſpe& of fucceſsful oppoſition from any quar- 


ter: their landforce was growing daily more for- 


midable ; while the Lacedemonians, ina manner, 
impriſoned within Peloponneſus, and unable to 
defend even their own territory there, were yet 
more unable to extend protection to their {till 


numerous allies beyond the peninſula. The 
extravagant views and wild preſumption inſuing 
among the Athenian people, which the vying 
flattery of intereſted orators contributed not 4 

little to inflame, are marked by their own fa- 


vorite poet, the admirable ſatiriſt of the age. ©A 
* thouſand Pape ſays one, in his comedy of 
2 Waſps, pay tribute to Athens. No 


* were each ordered to furniſh ſubſiſtence for 
© only twenty Athenians, twenty thouſand of us 


* might live in all caſe and luxury, in a manner 
© worthy of the dignity of the republic, and of 


* the trophy of Marathon.“ In another comedy, 


The Birds, the extravagance of their petulant 


and preſumptuous havghtineſs- is zeered 4 * It is 
+, ©2006 
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: CHAP. « 6 intolerable,” ſays one of them, that we, an im 


3 © perial people, commanding many cities, ſhould 


Ariftoph. © be treated with an air of ſuperiority. by the 
d. 122g. * gods, who ought.to know how to reſpect us as 
F. 160a3— their betters.“ And in the ſame piece, the in- 
2030 ordinate craving of their reſtleſs ambition is lu- 
dicrouſly noted: report being ſpred of a new 


city founded in the air by the birds, the Athe - 
nians are immediately earneſt to ſend thither their 


ſuperintendants and their decrees *, Indignation, 


batred, animated and obſtinate enmity, became 


tion of the Greek nation, and hence aroſe a fer- 
mentation which principally gave birth to the 

5 tranſactions now requiring our attention. 
Thucyt. The circumſtances of the little republic of 


ee Megara, the neareſt neighbor to Athens, were 


peculiar. Tho the government was democra- 

tical, and the chiefs. of the ariſtocratical party, 

with alarge portion of thelr adherents, in exile, yet 

the antient animoſity between Megara and Athens 

did not ceaſe, Fear of the tyranny of the Athe - 
nian people kept even the democratical party 
connected with Lacedæmon; while adverſity in- 
forced that moderation among the Lacedæmo- 
nians, whichs againſt their uſual practice, allowed 


the Megarians to chuſe their form of govern- 
ment, tho a Peloponneſian garriſon, under a La- 
cedæ nonian governor, held their port of Niſæa, 


a mile only from the city, with which, as Athens 
with Peiræus, it had a fortified communication. 


The French ſeem to have borrowed from this antique joke 


; their idei of ſending commiſſioners to fiaternize all nations. 


At 


of courſe mixed with the fear which the preva- 
" lence of their arms infuſed through a large por- 
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At the ſame time the ilet of Minoa, taken, as 3E r. 
we have ſeen, by Nicias, cloſe upon the mouth — 


of the harbour, was occupied by an Athenian 


garriſon ; and twice in every year it had been as 


a rule for the Athenian forces to overrun and 


ravage the Megarian territory. Vet the ariſto- 
cratical exiles, having poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Pege, the Megarian port on the Corinthian 
gulph, were enemies to thoſe in the city, ſcarcely 


leſs exceeding the Arhenians in animoſity than 
inferior in power: their watchfulneſs for every 


opportunity of plunder, waſte, and ſlaughter was 
inceſſantly harraſſing. The diſtreſs which this 
complicated preſſure brought upon Megara, 
rendering the lower people diſſatisfied with their 
leaders, imboldened the remaining friends of 


ariſtocracy. Depending upon countenance from 


Lacedzmon, they ventured to propoſe a compo. 
ſition with the exiles, and to urge it as of indiſ- 


penſable neceſſity, to prevent impending ruin. 


The leaders of the democratical party, finding 
this propoſal grow popular, and fearing that the 
fall of their power, and perhaps the neceſſity of 
ſeeking ſafety in exile, might follow, negotiated 
ſecretly with the Athenian generals, Hippocrates 
ſon- of Ariphron, and Demoſthenes ſon of Al- 


ciſthenes. Terms being ſettled, it was propoſed | 
to put the Athenians in poſſeſſion ''of the walls 


connecting the city with its port; and „ communi- 


cation between the Peloponneſian party in the 


former, and the Peloponneſian troops in the 


latter, being thus intercluded, both, it * 8 


apes muſt _ talk 
Matters 
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Matters then being nnn con- 


ws tufted a ſquadron by niqht to Minoa, while De- 


After 17 


5 Pups 


TO 


4 Thucyd. moſthenes marched a ſufficient landforce, and 


I. 4. c. 67. 


che long walls were maſtered with little op- 
poſition. The Megarian conſpirators had taken 


meaſures for introducing the Arhenian army into 


the city; but ſuſpicion among the Peloponneſian 
party produced precautions that diſappointed 
their purpoſe. Intelligence of this being com- 
municated to the Athenian generals, they re- 
ſolved to direct their whole force immediately 
. Niſa, which, they thought, might 
thus be taken before any aſſiſtance could ar. 


rive from Peloponneſus; ; and then Megara, 


"y a confiderable party within its walls favor- 


ing them, would probably not hold long. The 


ſelect force which they had firſt led from Athens 
was joined by all the troops that could be ſpared 


from the guard of the city, together with their 


uſually attending ſlaves. A contravallation was 


immediately begun againſt Niſæa: thoſe houſes 


of the ſuburbs which lay conveniently, for the 
| purpoſe, formed a part of it; the others fur- 
niſhed materials for the reſt ; and the work was 
proſeeuted with ſuch diligence, that in two days 
it was nearly completed from the long walls to 
the ſea. The garriſon of Niſæa, totally without 


magazines, had received their ſubſiſtence daily 


from Megara. Not only they were now deprived 
of this, but all communication being precluded, 


they ſuppoſed the city already in the power of the 
appoſite party. Deſpairing therefore of being 


tulated. The Athenian generals required all the 


able to make any efſectual reſiſtance, they capi- 
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others #hop.. ns. 49: rand at a ſpecified —— 
price. Th 
. 0 the beginning of "64 war, 
of -balanc 


the extraordinary abilities of a \ Pericles in the ſu- 
preme direction of affairs, had produced none 
to equal the ſcience and activity of 4 Phormion 
or a Demoſthenes in the conduct of a campaign. 
At this time, as Thucydides aſſures us, a general 
and very unuſual dejection prevailed in Sparta. 
A ſeries of misfortune and defeat was what the 
Lacedæmonians had not for ages experienced. 
In the regular courſe of cheir ſingular govern- 
ment they were accuſtomed to overbear oppo- 
ſition; inſomuch that it ſeemed as if great abi - 
lities in a leader wete ſuperfluous : wiſdom com- 
municated by education and practice to every | 
individual of the ſtate, appeared as ſufficient, as 


it was always ready, for publio purpoſes upon all 


occaſions. But a new buſineſs was now under- 
taken, for which their great legiſlator not only 
had not provided, but which his inſtitutions in 
effect ſtrongly forbad. They had ingaged in a 
naval war, a complicated war, and — 
a protracted war. To conduct this, other abilities 
and other management were neceſſary, than had 


ſufficed for the ſimple warfare of former ages. 


But, in ſeven campaigns, only one man among 
them had yet diſtinguiſhed himſelf: he was ſtill 
a young man; and the Spartan inſtitutions were 
ſingularly unfavorable. to eminence in Youth, | 
The good fortune however of Brafidas, in his 
gallant. oppoſition to the firſt deſcent of the 
Vor. I. | hog Athe - 
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followed him in bis | ſucceeding: attempts 1 he 
had been foiled in all. But Brafidas could 
learn from misfortune, without being deſected 
by ie. Of u temper as perſevering and a genius 
as fruitful as his underſtanding was ſtrong and 
dis cottrage clear, he alone among the Lacedæ- 


monians was looking around for opportunities of 


new enterprise, which might relieve his country 
from the evils which preſſed it, from the humi- 
| Hatian into which it was fallen, aa yaw. * 
or evils which threatened.” -; . 

Some circumſtances appeared e wo his 
views, and particularly the alarm ariſing on all 
des at the progreſt of the Athenian power; 
long ſince irreſiſtible by ſea, and now growing 
more and more formidable by land. The ter- 


Thucyd. ror of it had induced the Sicilian Greeks to 


4. Ch 


& 8 


„ „„ . 


repteſs the animoſities and accommodate the 
differences which had long prevailed between 
the ſeveral cities of their iland. Thoſe who 


had been friends to Athens would no farther 


promote its power; thoſe who had been ene- 
mies would no farther irritate its yengeatice : 
the determination was- general to maintain peace 


Within the Hand, and a neutrality with: regard 
to the differences of the mother - country. But 


the revolted cities in Thrace had not equally 


the means of chuſing their party. Expecting 


that the vengeance which had cut off the peo- 
ple of gina from the face of the earth, would 
next fall upon them, chere was nothing which 


they were not ready to undertake in oppoſition 
t the cs wine 1 them * een 


: | N 2 | keg 


ms rouy of Gapko * 431 
bond. Nor was the king of Macedonia easy! in . 1 


any confidence that he could place in his pre wo, 
| ſent alliance with the Athenian commonwealth, 
| with which he had been ſo often at enmity.t. 
| and while he was not without . apprehenſion 
for the ſafety of what he already poſſeſſed, he. 
J was incited by views of ambition ta which his 
f connection wich Athens was adverſe; for he 
V coveted the province of Lyneus, or Lynceſtis, 
bs which the Athenian alliance in ſome degree 
© guaranteed to its prince Arrhib#us. + + 

| Theſe circumſtances bringing the Macedo- 
ig nian monarch and the chiefs of the: Chalcidian 
U towns to a communication of counſels, they 
nad carried on in common a ſecret: negotiation. 
8 at Lacedæmon. They deſired a body of Pelo- Tagge 
Ty pohnefian troops, for which they offered to l. 4 ont, 
to 2 all ſupplies ; and, with ſuch -afiſtance, 
he they ingaged; not only to maintain the Pelopon- 
en nofian intereſt in the tevolted towns, but to 
ho | extend-the revolt. The Lacedæmonian govern- 
er ment gladly received a propoſal to draw the 
ne- war from their doors, where it nom preſſed 
e e and employ the Athenians in the defence 
act of their diſtant poſſeſſions. But means to ſend = 
ard the deſired ſuccour were not obvious z far by 
But WW fea they could neither oppoſe, nor eaſily evade 
ally WW the Athenian fleets ; and by land the march 
ing © vas long and difficult; through the territory, 
eo in part, of uncertain friends, if not of declar - 
uld ed enemies. Braſidas was the man to put him- 
ich ſelf forward for the conduct of an undertaking, 
tion ie to We and ĩnertneſs appeared Impaſ-. 
hen Wl © | * JJ a. 
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been really ſo. 


compoſed of men far different from Braſidas. 
Tho they anxiouſly deſired to carry the war to 


at home; where their own ſlaves, objects of 


held by Meſſenians, cauſed them greater appre- 
- Henfions than their forein enemies. A more ne- 


x 


ſorted for obviating the- danger, is not re- 
corded in hiſtory, nor eaſily to be imagined. 
Proclamation was made, that any Helots, who 
Thucyd, thought themſelves capable of mertting, freedom 


L 1a. c. 65. their actions in arms, might preſent themſelves 


lected, to be put upon the honorable trial. This 
Was ſuppoſed a ready and a ſafe method for diſ- 


incite to ſeek freedom and the rank of citi- 
Zens, by deeds of danger, if opportunity offer- 
ed, equally againſt Lacedæmon as againſt the 
enemies of Lacedæmon. About two thouſand 


were accordingly choſen; and, being crowned 


with chaplets, were marched in ſolemn proceſ- 
fron around the temples. Thus, as they were 
given to expect, they were to receive freedom 


rites with the free. Soon after they diſappeared, 


a the * was . with ſuch careful 
ey, 


EAT” < fi 190 and to injudicious boldneſs would love 


But the Lacedæmonian admivitirmion: was 


a diſtance, they feared to diminiſh their force 


jealouſy now more than ever, ſince Pylus was 


farious meaſure than that to which they re- 


5 L 4.6: 8 30. and the dignity of Lacedæmonian citizens by 


to the magiſtracy, and a number ſhould be ſe- 


covering which among them would be moſt 
forward to revolt: for the ſame high ſpirit would 


" being admitted to communicate in religious 


2 r 
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 fecreſy, that in what manner any one of chem SECT; | 


Finden was never known. 


After this ſhocking and a1 precaution, | 
the Spartan miniſtry leſs ſcrupled to ſend'a part 
of their force on a forein expedition. 


Still 
however they would allow no more than ſeven 
bundred Lacedzmonians * 
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for the hazardous | 


attempt to march by land as far as Thrace, | 


The reputation of Braſidas for prudent and in- 


gaging conduct among the allies of Lacedæmon, 
as well as for ability and activity in military 


command, had reached Chalcidice ; and the lead. 
ing men, in the revolted towns, had ſolicited his 


appointment to the command of the armament 
intended for their ſupport; 


Thucyd. 
1. 4. c. $1 


Their ſolicitation 


met the wiſhes of Braſidas; and the Lacedæmo- 
nian miniſtry did not refuſe him an honor for 


' which: there ſeems to have been no competi- 
tor. He was to increaſe the ſcanty force aſſign- 


ed him, as he could, by intereſt, or by hire, © 
among the Peloponneſian ſtates. 


It happened that he was preparing in Sicyon 


and Corinth for his march northward, when he 8 


x Aurd⸗ which Rollin and ſome of hs! commetenrders have 
underſtood to mean Helots. But Smith, with his uſual caution, 


tranſlating literally and explaining nothing, muſt be underſtood. 
to mean Lacedzmonians ; and I rather think Thueydides meant 


In the 34th chapter of his fifth book we 


to be fo under ſtood. 


learn that the Helots who fought under Braſidas were preſented 
with their freedom, but they were removed from Laconia, and 


eſtabliſhed as a colony in Lepreum. But in the 67th chapter oh 
the ſame book we find the Braſidian ſotdiers, Bpaosdio, ST 


holding apparently a poſt of honor in the line of the Lacedzmo- 


nian army; and they are there diſtinguiſhed from the Needed big, 


the newly admitted citizens. 
zyt, 8 5 and zath chapters. | 
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82 LE 17. recticat information of the meilures of the Ag. 
== nians againſt Megara. Braſidas thought no bubneſy | 

© Hot his, in which he could ſerve his country, 
The Allies of the immediate neighbothood felt 


Pelopongeſan garviſon in Nifta. In addition 


Hey 5 erer 


as he did for the ſafety of Megara, and of the 


kthereſdte to the troops collected fot the Thraciah 


expedition, two thouſand ſeyen hundred Corin- 
thians, atid a thoufand Sicyonians and Phlia- 


1 5 . fans, put themſelves under his command; and 
A tequitition \ was diſpatched into Bœotia 155 the 


force of that cquritty ta meet him at Tripodif- 


eus, à village of Megaris, ftuate under mount 
Geraneia. On his march, intelligence met him, 


chat Niſæa was already taken; upon which, 


eating his army at Tripodifeus, he haftened, 
in the night, with three hundred choſen mien, 


tel Megara, and arrived under its walls, undiſ⸗- 


8 covered by the Athenians. Meanwhile a fingu- 


2 
8 


Thbueyd. lar kind of concord, between the factions in 


þ 4:7 ts 


Megara, had been produced by mutual fear, 


The democratical chiefs apprehended, that the 


1 
admiſſion of a Lacedzmonian general would be 


15 immediately followed by the reſtoration of the 


exiles, and their own baniſhment ; 3 the ariſto- 


cratical party not leſs feared, that the conſe - 


quence of any alarm to the 1 mind, would 


be. a prevailing reſolution to admit the Arhe⸗ 
nians, which would produce their own inevita- 
ble ruin. A momentary compromiſe was there- 


fore followed by a unanimous reſolution not to 


admir Brafidas. Both parties expected a battle 


8 pies; . nd, when the erent of that was decided, 


between the Athenian and Peloponneſian ar- 


either, 
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armed foot amounting chus to fix thouſand, a 
force ſuperior to the regular troops of the Athet 

nian army before Megara, he marched imme- 

_ diately for that place. The Bœotian horſe pre- 
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either, it was thought, might chuſe irs meaſures SECT: | 
mote ſafely. Braſidas therefore, after baving in — 
valn attempted to remove the ee of | 
both, withdrew to Tripodiſcus. 


Before the arrival of che meſſenger from Co- Thueyd. 5 


raid, the Beorians, in alarm for their atlies'of "Ny 
Megara, had been aſſembling their forces; and | 
by daybreak Braſidas was joined at T ripodiſeu 


by two thouſand two hundred of their heavy- 
armed foot, with the very important addition of 
ſix hundred horſe. The whole of his heavy- | 


py 
% af > 


ſently put to flight the Athenian light troops, 
ſcattered over the plain. The Athenian cavalry 


advancing to protect them, 'a ſharp action in. 


ſued, in which the commander of the Bœotian | 


| parſe was killed, with little advantage 'other- 


wiſe gained on either fide. The meaſures of 


Btaſidas, meanwhile, marked in a high degree 


the judicious commander, who knew when to 


refrain, as well as how to dare. It was noto- 


rious, that the Megarians watched the event 


to decide their meaſures. Braſidas there - c. 73. 
fore choſe for his camp an advantageous 
ſituation, very near Megara, and waited there. 
The Athenian generals, having already carried 
theit purpoſe i in a great degree, deemed it utter- 

ly unadviſable, for what remained, to riſk the 
army they commanded, under . | 


circumſtances, againſt a ſuperior force. As ſoon 
nl as the Megarians of the e party were c. 24. 


U 4 1 5 con: 
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8 CHAP 3 that ta Athenians would not venture 


Mae a battle, they no longer heſitated to introduce 
Braſidas; upon which the Athenian generals, 
| nn: a garriſon in Niſca, withdrew to 
Athens. Braſidas, after à very eſſential ſer- 
= "pg vice to his country and i its allies, effected with- 
= . riſk, except to his own derſon, returned to 
| | Corinth. 


What e in n 1 to. have * 
| among the inſtances of depravity in Grecian 

| Thueys manners, to which Thucydides has in general 

| s. *. [erms adverted, imputing it in ſome degree to 
| the example ſet in the ſedition- of Corcyra. | 
| Thoſe Megarians of the democratical party, 

. 4. 0. 74. who bad been moſt forward in the Athenian. in- 

| 5 tereſt, ayoided the conſequences of the reſtitu- 

=_ tion of the powers of government into the hands 

4 „ the oppoſite party, by a voluntary exile. 

| E Thoſe who had been leſs violent in party-mea- 

| 

| 


ſures ventured a. conference .with the ariſtocra- p 

tical leaders; in which it was agreed that the ti 
| exiles in Pege ſhould be reſtored, provided they p 
=_ would ſolemnly ſwear. to the obſervance of a a 
j | complete amneſty for all paſt tranſactions. The p 
| ariſtocratical exiles, - making no difficulty to P 
| take the oath, returned ca ordingly ; ; but when, of 
| ſhortly after, they obtained the principal offices, Wi 
| taking the opportunity of a general review of ar 
| arms, for which the people of the Grecian towns or 
i were uſually from time to time aſſembled, they ni 
| apprehended a hundred of thoſe whom. they Pe 
| conſidered as having been principally their ene- or 
| mies; an .accuſation of treaſon was haſtily pre- cre 


* ; ferred again them Tons the aſſembled peo- 
= | Es 71] | ple ; ; 
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ple; and the atiſtocratical intereſt being now —_ 


prevalent, they were condemned capitally, and — 


all executed. The ſuperiority of the oligarchal 


party being thus rendered deciſive, the ſupreme 
power in Megara, ſays T . eee 


: 1 e in 1 825 1 N eee 8 
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edition ; in „Asse 125 — ; | Aves * the, 

 Athemans againſt Baotia © : eu ot Om 2 

ogg f Hane, 1 | 

THE, ee picks by. "Athens. in dhe BC. 
war continued to extend its effects. The Ol. 4 7 
partizans of democracy in all the oligarchal re- P. W 
publics, and ſtill more the numerous democra- 


tical exiles, were everywhere watching for op- 
portunities to profit from the turn in the 


affairs of Greece. In this ſtate of things a 

plan was concerted for a revolution in Bœotia. 
Ptceodorus, a Theban exile, was at the head Thueyd. 
of the buſineſs ; ſome baniſhed Orchomenians N 
were among the moſt zealous and active in it; 
and a party in Phocis was prepared to join them 

on the firſt favorable occaſion. The Orchome - 

nians undertook to ingage mercenary troops in 
Peloponneſus: for perſons either by principle 

or by cireumſtances diſpoſed to favor demo- 


cen or Pp to the perſuaſion of bribery, 


were 
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ney, 


#: . were to be found: under all oligarchal governs 


s rokr or anrzon 


ments, Pteodorus tneanwhile communicated 


wich the Athenian generals Hippocrates and 


Demoſthenes, and a ptojedt was formed for be- 
traying Siphie and Cheeronwa into their hands; 


tile former a (mall ſeaport of the Thelpian terti- 


- tory on the Corinthian gulph 4 the other, an 
_ Inland town of the Orchomenian territory, on 
the borders of Phocis. The Athenians were at 
the ſame time to ſeize and fortify Delium, a 

2 of Apollo in the Tanagrean crtltory, 
near the coaſt overagainſt Eubœa; and the in, 
tention being thut theſe attempts on diſtant 
Points ſhould take place on the ſame day, it 
was expected the diſtraction would prevent 
effectual oppoſition anywhere, If then the de- 


mocrutical party in Beeotia ſhould not be im- 


| ÞoMened everywhere itmthediatel to riſe, yet 


hob poſts being ſecutely occupied, and inroads 


mucle from them as opportunity offered, „with 
due incouragement given to the revolted and to 
thoſe diſpoſed to revolt, the whole of Bucotia 
would quickly be brought under detnocra- 


tical. ſway, and of courſe into the alfiance 


and under the protection, which would be, in 
4 great degree, to be. under the dominion of 
agg] | | "oo 

Such was the . for tha execution, 


me white Hippocrates kept the force in Attica pre- 
pared, Demoſthenes conducted à fleet of forty 
triremes round Peloponneſus to Naupattus 
and, to prevent ſuſpicion of the principal de- 
"gh, began * againſt the enemies of 
the 


. — r 
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the Athenlan confederacy in the weſtern provin- N r. "YM 
ce. On his arrival; he found niade, fo wa 
long the thorn of Acarnania, already reduced 
by his allies of that province Being Joined by 
thoſe' allies; he märched againſt Salynehſus, 
prißce of Agtaid in Mitolla; WHO was quickly = 
compelled to ſubmit to his terns, Aſtef then te: 
duelng forme hoſtile towns or Elans of "Inferior © 
note, and ſertling the affairs of thoſe parts to his | 
fatisfadtions he returned to Naupactus, to pre- 
pate for the execution of the greater enterptize 
%% 3774 *« 5 


concerted at Athens. 


* 


In the autumn, having collected 4 confßdera! Thueys 


ble force of Acathanians and other allies of the 155 


weftett provinces, he ſailed for Siph® ; but on %, 
his arrival he lad the mortification to find the 

place ſtrongly garriſoned, and well provided, 

and the whole frength of Bueotla prepared to 

oppoſe him. It appeared afterward that not 

only the deſign had been betrayed to the ehe- 


w bit through miſtake of the day on which 
jt was to be executed, Hippocrates had not 


moved from Athens to make the expected diver- 

ſion in the eaſt of Bœotia. To attempt anything 

at Siphæ therefore appearing uſeleſs, Demoſt- 

henes, after an unſucceſsful deſcent upon the 
Sicyonian coaſt, reconducted his armament to . 1. 
Naupactus. 1 40, 36 
The Bœotiane, in giving ſecyrity to Siphæ, © 90 
ſeem not to have been aware of what was in- 
tended againſt the oppoſite fide of their country. 
Hippocrates therefore, marching with the whole 
i | . 5 ce 


— to mee what he conceived to be — 


Work was begun on the morning of the third 
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a, citizens, metics, und Serena 75 


appointed day, found nothing there to oppoſe 
him. The object was to fortify the poſt in all 
haſte, ſo as to render it tenable by a garrifon. 


' A ditch was therefore excavated, and a wall of 
earth raiſed, with wooden towers at intervals. 
The antient manner of fortification requiring 
height and perpendicularity, the wall was 


ſtrengthened with piles, formed of the timbers 


of. ſome neighboring houſes, and faced: with 


interwoven vine · branches, cut on the ſpot. The 


oy | 4 day after the army marched from Athens; and 


being nearly finiſhed by noon of the fifth, the 
general then ordered the army to move home- 
ward, while he ſhauld give final directions, to 
tbe garriſon, f for the diſpoſition of their guards 
and the completion of the works. The irregu- 


lars and all the light- troops immediately preſſed 
their march : the heavy-armed halted, a little 
more than a mile kram the places to wal f for the 


* 


5 general : 


* IN Terr, arb, a TS; 8 xciꝭ PR” done 
war d ¹. . Omni Athenienſis populo, civibus, incolis, et pere- 
_ Erivis quotquot aderant. Puker.— Tbe whole force of | Ath; ns, as 
well ritizens as fejourners, not excepling even the foreiners who, 


chanced at that time to be there. Smith. Theſe tranflations are 


not fatisfaQory; and we find no affiſtance from notes. The 
8 preciſe diſtinction, however, between Hi reino; and ©5205» tho wg 


ſhould be glad to know was it was, is pot particularly e 


here: | 4-4 
#5 * \ 2 
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„ through Bœotia, the forces of all 
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the towns of the province had been aſſembled, 


under the eleven Bœotarchs, at Tanagra. There 
information came to them that the Athenian 
army had begun its march homeward; upon 
which a council of war was held, and the majo- 


rity determined not to ſeek a battle. Pagondas, 
however, one of the two Theban Bœotarchs, 


whoſe turn of command it was for the day, 


diſſatisfied with the determination of the coun- 


cil, addreſſed his eloquence. to the troops, and 


ſo efficaciouſly, that he excited a general ardor\ 
for i ingaging. Having thus provided for obe- 
dience to his orders, in oppoſition to his col · 


legues in office, tho it was already late in the o *. | 


day, he would not loſe the opportunity, but 


immediately led the army againſt the Athenians. 
Where an intervening hill prevented them from 
ſeeing him, while 5 diſtance was ſmall, he 
halted to form his order of battle; and then 
marching up the hill, reſted upon the top. 


Hippocrates was yet at Delium, when 1 e. 36. 


ation was brought of the unexpected approach 
of the Bœotians. Leaving a body of three 
hundred horſe, who attended him, to watch an 
opportunity for attacking the enemy in the rear, 
he proceeded himſelf with all ſpeed to join 


the main body of his army. When he arriv- 


ed it was already formed for action. He rode 
along the line, making a ſhort ſpeech of incou- 


aement! but had Acarcely- reached the Cents. 


When 


** * 
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ed own: the nil, giv⸗ 
ing the ſhout of battle. Upon this he ordered 
uinmediately te advance, according to the viſual _ 
practice of -the age, it being eſteemed diſad - 
ee 0 remain nne mes receive che 
ee 6 

The beaby fab oh exch e were ent 41 
thouſancl. The Bibotians had, beſides, a thou- 


ES wy \- fand horſe, five hundred targetecrs, alid above 


ten thouſand light-armed:. The Athenian 


Tuteyd. light-armed, whoſe march, it appears, had been 
Ee. 5% ſtopped in time, were more numerous; but 


leſs diſciplined and worſe appointed, the regular 
eee of "the republie being moſtly on 
_ forein(ervicec” The Thebans of the Bœotian 


4+ ardiyy if we may truſt and can underſtand our 


copies of Thucydides, were drawn up no leſs 
tan twenty- five deep; "the other Bœotians 
variouſly, according 10 the practice of the ſeve · 
ral towns, or the opinions of the commanders. 
The Athenian army was diſpoſed in files of eight 
men. The horſe of both armies were placed 
155 in the wings. The extremes, however, of neither 


/ could come into action, being prevented by the 


intervention of deep water-gullies. The field 

was well difputed between the reſt; in action 

fo cloſe, that they joined oppofing ſhields ; and 
where weapons could not avail againſt the com- 
pauact arrangement of defenſive armour; they 
endeavoured to break each other's line by force 
. of puſhing. With their right wing the Athe- 
nians obtained the ad rantage, ſo that the ex- 
wemity 35 the enemy 8 left retreated toward 

; their 


4 
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their own right. Next in the-Potatiad Kids: to TY 
the troops which gave way, were the /Theſpians, Gann 
whoſe left flank being thus-expaſed, they were al 
ſurrounded; and ſuffered: greatly. But in this 
evolution the conquerors fell into diſorder and 2 
meeting in action, ingaged ane another? | 
Meanwhile Pagondas, with the T hebans, in che 1 
right of the Bœotian line, was gaining advan» 
tage againſt the Athenian left. Inforinati gm 
reaching him of the diſtreſs of his own: left, . {8 
he ſent two ſquadrons s of horſe round the hill, 5 
who came unawäares upon the victorious wing 
of the Athenians, while they were yet in che 25 
confuſion which they had themſelves cteated. 
Panic ſeized them, and they fled : che reſt of 2 
their line, already ſeverely preſſed, finding me,, © 
| ſelves thus deſerted, quickly joined in ke 
flight, and the rout. became. complete: ſomm |: 
made d Delium, ſome. tothe port of Oroe | DR 
pus, ſome to mount Parnes, others ene as = 
hope of ſafety pointed the way. 
A reinforcement of Locrian troops 3 
the Bœotian army in the moment of victory. 
Being | comparatively freſh, they undertook + 
purſuit, together with the Bœotian cavalry 3 
and the event would have been very fatal to the 
Athenians, if approaching night had not fa. | 
yored their eſcape. It was upon this occafion. ker, > 
that the philoſopher Socrates, who ſerved among p- a | 
the Athenian infantry, preſſed by the purſuing & ien 
OT, Was in immiheht e of being Put P p- 1 * 5 
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* to the ſword, when his u Atctbiades, canis 


tual protection, that Socrates, with thoſe about 
him, made good their retreat. Near a thou- 


fand, however, of the Athenian heavy · armed | 
fell, wich Hippocrates, the commanding gene · 


2s ral, and a much greater number of the light- 
+6. tois armed and irregulars“ When purſuit had been 

5 puſhed as far as circumſtances would permit, 

Pagondas raiſed his trophy and collected the 

{poil ; and leaving a ſtrong guard over the ene- 


S8 * | my's dead, retired: with the main _—_— of his 


_ Heap! to Fanagra.” - 

Next day a herald was hk by as i 
_ -  commanders'of the Athenian troops, to requeſt 

| theaccuſtomed leave for burying the dead. On 


bis way he met a Bœotian herald, who aſſured 


him that his labor would be vain, and that he 
vould do beſt to accompany him back to the 
Athenian camp, whither he was going. The 
Athenian complied; and audience being given 
to the Bœotian herald by the principal officers, 
he repretented, that the Athenians. had vio- 


lated the common law of the Greeks, by 
« ee it was nnn in 1 inrafipn 


* 8 Fog 2 36.5 ts; of » ON ? Ml Ns 


4 . eee that 88 cs is i e in 2 


baule. Athen@us, as is. obſerved by Caſaubon, in his note on 


the paſſage, has ſhown that this could not be (Athen. 3 

and he deduces his proof from Plato. Vet Rarthelemi, in his 

© Anda, not only tells the Kory from ;Strabo, but has been ſo 

_ .,, careleſs as to refer to Plato for authority for it. In the paſſage 

of Plato to which he refers (Conviv. p. 421 A, . not a | ſyllable 
* to be found to the FO” 


. 


„ ining up with a body of 9 gave ſuch effec · 


FF 
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of each other” 5) territories, no temple ſhould S258 F. 
be profaned ; that in fortifying Delium, they — 

K bad made the ſacred precinct a hahita- if 
* tion for men, and whatever men vſually do 

© in A profane, place was done there 3 particu- 

1 larly the water, which "the Bœotiaus had 
always held it unlawful for themſelves to 
touch but for holy ablutions, was drawn for 
all common uſes: that the Bœotians therefore, = 
in their own name and in that of the god, = 
invoking the gods of the country and Apollo, = 
warned them to quit the temple, and clear it oo 4 
whatever belonged to them. Amid the moſt 
ſerious political concerns, we find ſuch frivoli- = 
ties often deeply 1 ingaging the attention of the mM 

Greeks. The Athenians, in return, ſent their own E x 
herald to the Bœotian camp, who repreſented, ** SET 

© that the Athenians [neither had profaned 

© the temple, nor would intentionally do ſo 
| that, by the common law of the Greeks, with 
- the poſſeſſion of territory the poſſeſſion of „ 
temples always paſſed : that the Bœotians 93 


K M M M a 0 


8 (6 


. 


3 * themſelves, who had acquired their preſent 
= © country by.conqueſt, had taken poſſeſſion of 
4 © the temples of other people, which they had 
1 ever ſince held as their own : that if, in the 
is * neceſſity to which the Athenians were impel» 
5 © led by the unjuſt violence of the Bœotians 
» and their other enemies, to uſe extraordinary 
ſo bs means s for ſecuring their country againſt in · 
ge 


1 5 . 
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Attacking fortifications, but that their mechanics | 
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ec ef. P. < vaſion, : they had diſturbed the 7 25 im . 


© rain, they depended upon the indulgence of 


"© the god | for the- tranſgreſſion, if it was one, 
* where no offence was intended : that, on the 
© contrary, the refuſal of the Bevtians to re- 


'© tore the Athenian ſlain, was an impiety with- 
© out excuſe : finally, that the Athenians conſi- 


dered Delium as theirs by conqueſt, and 
© would not evacuate it; but they nevertheleſs 


© demanded that their dead ſhould be reſtored, 
© according to the laws and cuſtoms of all the 
© Greeks, tranſmitted from their, forefathers,” 
The Bœotians appear to have felt the imputation 


of impiety and contravention of the inſti- 


tutes of their forefathers, for they endeavored 


to obviate it by an evaſion. They ſaid, that if 
Oropia, the diftri& 'in which the battle was 
fought and Delium ſtood, was a Bceotian terri- 
tory, the Athenians ought to quit what was not 


theirs, and then their dead ſhould be reſtored; 

but if it was an Athenian territory, to aſk per- 
miſſion of others for anything to be done there 
was ſuperfluous. With this the negotiation 


ended, and the Bcotians' prepared e 
| to beliege Delium. - 


We learn, from the details of leges remain- 
ing from T hucydides, that the Greeks of bis 
age wert not only very deficient in che art of 


were defe&ive, to a degree that we could not 


readily ſuppoſe of thoſe who had carried the 


arts of maſonry and ſculprure ſo high. Fortunate 
for hy 3 of che "ge, inthe inefficacy of go- 
GL J vernments 
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vernments to give ſecurity to their ſubjects, that 


it was ſo, and that thus, thoſe who could find ſub- 


ſiſtence withina fortificationmight generally wich- 
Rand aſſault. The Bœotians were far from think- 


ing the army, with which they had defeated the 
"whole ſtrength of Attica, ſufficient for the te- 


duction of a fort of earth and wood; conſtruct- 


ed in three days, and hopeleſs of relief. Two 


thouſand Corinthians, a body of Megarians, 
and part of the Peloponneſian garriſon which 


.. had eſcaped from Niſæa, joined them after the 


battle. Still they thought themſelves deficient 
in troops praiſed in the uſe of miſſile weapons, 


from the Malian bay. After all perhaps they 


would have been foiled, but for an engine in- 


vented for the occaſion, A large tree, in the 
want of inftruments for boring, was ſawed i in 
two, lengthways ; and the parts, being excavat- 
ed, were rejoined, ſo as to form a pipe, at one 
end of which, protected by iron plates, was ſuſ- 
pended by chains a large cauldron, into which, 


part of the fort where vine- branches and wood 


appeared to have been moſt uſed in the con- 
ſtruction. The cauldron was then filled wit 
ſulphur, pitch, and burning charcoal; large 
bellows were applied to the oppoſite end of 
the cylinder ; and a fire was thus raiſed that gi” 
1 %%% ry en 
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and they ſent for ſome dartmen and ſlingers g 


from the end of the wooden pipe, 4 tube of 

iron projected. On the ſeventeenth day after the 
battle, the preparations were complete. The ma- 
chine, being raiſed on wheels, was moved to that 


; | 
BY 
-J | 
| 
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4 July. 
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CHAP. rendered it impoſſible for any living being te 


XVI. 
Way remain in the adjoining part of the fort. 


During the confuſion thus created, the beſieg- 
ers, chuſing their moment for aſſault, carried 


the place. A conſiderable part of the garrifon 


nevertheleſs found opportunity for flight, and 


ſaved themſelves by getting aboard an Athenian 
ſquadron which lay off the neighboring- coaſt ; 

ſome however were killed, and, what was moſt 
© important, about two hundred were made pri- 
| ſoners. Preſently after, but while the event 
was yet unknown at Athens, a herald arriving 


to demand again the bodies of the flain in the 


late battle, obiained them without difficulty. 


SECTION w. 


March of Braſs into 7. Jack; 2 alu, in 
. Macedonia and Thrace, 1 21-..9 


: 10 . THESE . 9 the campaign 


Ol. 89.1. i in Greece to a late ſeaſon. Ct Brafidas, 


Se as ſoon as he had put Megara into a ftate 


J. 4. c. 78. of ſecurity, had returned to Corinth, and 
while ſummer was not yet far advanced, ſet 
forward on his difficult and hazardous march 


toward 


— r 
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toward Thrace. He had collected a thouſand . 
heavy- armed Peloponneſians in addition to his 6 = | 


ſeven hundred Lacedzmonians. As far as the 


new Lacedæmonian colony. of .the; Trachinian --- -- 


Heracleia, he paſſed through friendly territories; 
but there he arrived on the border of a country, 
not indeed at declared enmity with Sparta, but 


allied to Athens; and acroſs the Theſſalian 
plains, in defiance of the Theſſalian cavalry, 


with his ſmall band, which, including the light- 


armed and flaves,, would ſcarcely exceed four 


_ thouſand men, he could not attempt to force 
his way. The greateſt part of Theſſaly was 


nominally under democratical government, and 


the democratical party was zealous in the Athe- 
nian alliance; yet, in moſt of the towns, the 


intereſt of a few powerful men principally de- 


eided public meaſures. This facilitated nego- 


tiation, and Braſidas was not leſs able in nego - 


tiation than in arms. Employing ſometimes 
the intereſt of the king of Macedonia, ſome- 


times that of other allies, and never neglecting 


the moment of opportunity for gaining a ſtep, 


he obtained free paſſage as far as the river Eni- 
peus. There he found a body in arms, -whoſe 
leaders declared their reſolution to oppoſe his 


| farther progreſs, and expreſſed, in reproaches 
to his Theſſalian guides, their | reſentment at 
the permiſhon and aſſiſtance ſo far given to an 


army of ſtrangers paſſing through the country, 


unauthorized by the general conſent of the 


Theſſalian people. Fair words, diſcreetly uſed, 


Kev ertheleſs ſoftened them; and, after no long . 


ff treaty, 
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. treaty,” Braſidas obtained unmoleſted paſſage, | 
Through the remainder of Theſſaly, dubiouſſy 
diſpoſed to him, but unprepared for immediate 
oppoſition, he made his way by forced marches 


till he reached Perrhæbia; among whoſe peo- 


ple, ſubjects of the Theffalians, he had provi- 


ded, by previous negotiation, for a favorable 
reception. The difficult paſſage over mount 
Olympus, which was next to be undertaken, 
made the friendſhip of the Perrhæbians par- 


ticularly important. Under their guidance 


he arrived with his force intire at Dium, on 
the northern ſide of Olympus, where he was 


by within the ON « his ally the Ting of 


Macedonia: 


"Here the ailficulties of his rok: ended, but 


new and unforeſeen difficulties aroſe. A com- 


mon intereſt in oppoſing Athens had united the 


king of Macedonia with Lacedæmon, and 
with the allies of Lacedæmon in bis neighbor- 


hood; but their intereſts were otherwiſe diffe- 


rent, and their views, in ſome points, oppoſite. 
The principal object of Perdiccas was to ſubdue 
the province called Lyncus, or . Lynceſtis, 
among the mountains on the weſtern frontier of 
Macedonia, and far from the Grecian colonies. 
This was a meaſure by no means calculated to 
promote the intereſt of Lacedæmon; which ra- 
ther required that alliances ſhould be extended 
on all ſides, and that the confederacy ſhould 


have no enemy but Athens. Eight years before, 


Perdiccas had been choſen by the confederate 
” GoTo army to the ſecondary command of 


general 


HIS TORY or 


general of the ;cavalry, white a citizen of co 8 | 
_ was appointed* commander in chief. He 
ſeems to have been then little Pleaſed with ſuch a 
compliment, and - apparently. it was his pur- 
pole. now, to preclude the means for. a repe- 
iition of it. Joining his forces with thaſe f 
Braſidas, he aſſumed command, and directed 
the march of thẽ combines m— toward, A | 
ceſtis. 41 b wt | 


The prince of ee e e Anda 


| hls. to withſtand the united forces of Macedo- 
nia and Laced#mon, had ſent to Braſidas to re- 
queſt his mediation with Perdiccas. The Spar- 


tan general therefore, not immediately refuſing 


to march, ſtopped however on the Lynceſtian 
Frontier; and repreſenting that the apprehenſion 
of ſo great a force, ready to fall upon his coun- 
try, would probably induce the Lynceſtian 
prince to à xeaſonable accommodation, he de- 
clared that, for the Lacedæmonians, he judged 
it neither expedient nor juſt to proceed noſ- 
tilely, till the trial had been made. Accordingly 
2 A negotiation, was: opened, and ſhortly a treaty 
Vas concluded, by which Arrhibæus became 
numbered among, the allies of Sparta, Perdic- 
cas, unable to prevent this me 
eyer highly diſſatisfigd; and he ſhowed his re- 


meaſure, was how- 


ſentment by declaring that, inſtead of furniſh- 


ing, as heretgfore, half the proviſions. for an 
army ſo litile diſpoſed to promote his intereſt, 8 
— Hs: would in future furniſh a third only. | 
The accommodation neyerthele(s mak be 
p Wag the whole ſatisfactory to Braſidas and his 
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5 off Gadcennablice, The- dominion of Arrhibæus 
5 — 4 preſeryed, might become à valuable weight in 
: the balance againſt» the growing power of Per- 
diccas; and the atms of the confederacy would 
now of courſe be directed to the object which 
the confederate Greeks defired, the reduction 
: of the power of Athens. Their firſt attempt 
ucyd, was againſt Acanthus, where ſome of the prineĩ- 
5 Lec pal men had been always diſpoſed to join with the 
Anga or Chalcidians in renouncing- che Athenian domi- 
* nion; while the democratical party, with whom 
| the confequence of the leaders, and _ 
| the freedom of all, depended upon their 5 
nection with Athens, of courſe were eee 10 
the Athenian intereſt. Being however unable 
to oppoſe the confederate army in the field, 
they were in alarm for their property, and par- : 
> xicularly for their vintage, now ready to gather; E 5 
ſo that, upon being ſummoned to join the confe= || * 
deracy, they were, after ſome perſuaſion, prevail 
ed upon to conſent that Braſidas, but he alone, 
ſhould be admitted into the town; and allowed ; 
to declare E en, aan "=o general af. a 
benz. 
1 Braßdas, for a Lb mensa 1 Thucy- 6 
Gidtsz was eloquent: he was beſides politic; e 
and, tho! not ſtrictly ſerupulous of truth, he = Þ 
L 
[1 
o 
c 
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Was highly liberal-in his policy. He began 
* with affuring the Acanthians, that the great 
* 4 opject of the Lacedæmonians inthe war was to 

* give liberty to Greece: It was therefore matter 

* of wonder to him that the Acanthians did not 

4 ys ow: receive him Joyfally chat they hefi- 


Cote of Ti ; | tated 


\ 
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* tertained an idei of oppoling their own deli -- 

+ verance, and that of Greece, rom Athenian b 

ſubjection. Nothing in reaſon could hold 

them to ſuch a purpoſe, but apprehenſion of 

the power of Athens; and how vain that ap- 2 5 | 

* prehenfion was, he had himſelf had che good 1 
fortune to prove to the world, when, before the 
„walls of Megara, the whole foree' of Athens Sa 

* feared to ingage that ſmall. band of Pelopen- | 

© neſians which he now commanded in Thrace.” 

This politic boaſt, the totally falſe, for he com- 

manded at Megara more than triple the force 

that he led into Thrace, nevertheleſs paſſed with 

the Acanthians, ill informed of tranſactions in 

| Greece; and had conſiderable effe&. He proeeed- 7 

ed then to tell his audience; that he had receiv- Thacyd, . 
ed aſſurances from the principal magiſtrates of 4 * 
7 Lacedzmon, - confirmed by the moſt ſolemn 

* oaths, that whatever cities, through negotia- 

© tion with him, might accede to the Pelopon- 

* nefian confederacy, ſhould be ſubject to no = 
. © claims'of authority from the Lacedæmonians, | 

but ſhould be perfectly independent. From 

* himſelf he aſſured them, that none need fear 

© for perſon, property, or civil rights, on ac- 
count of any political principles they had 

held, or any political conduct they had fol- 

* lowed; for he was determined to ſupport no 

* faction; but with his beſt power to eſtabliſh, on 

© wherever he might have influence, that equal. 

© liberty for all ranks; which formed the boaſt 
5 ant the happineſs of his own country. If, 


then, 
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5 ye „ben,, refuſing conditions not only pierfettly 


© equitable but highly advantageous, they 


= vould perſiſt in their connection with Athens, 
ae tho; only by the tribute which they paid, 


promote the ſubjection of other Grecian 


, ſtates, he ſhould think himſelf not only Joſt 


A 


* his anclination,.and would rather be 2 


#. fied, but bound, to conſider them as enemies, 
: 10 7 0 to begin immediately the waſte of their 

lands. He truſted. however. they would fave 
« ene the neceſſity of a meaſure ſo oppoſite. te 


ſetting an example to the other cities of Thrace 


. for the recovery of ingependency.? 


The eloquence of Rraſidas, powerfully 2 
conded by his army at their gates, had its full 


effect upon the Acanthians; and the ſuffrages 
af the aſſembly being taken ſecretly, that none 


might he afterward individually criminated for 


he vote given, a. majority was found for revolt 


. ing ſrom Athens. The city of Acanthus thus 
became à member of the Lacedæmonian confe- 


deracy; and before the end of the ſummer, the 
example was beigen. by the neighboring * | 


. Stageirus. T3 Ws 5? 15 11 F493 6: {1 


Ol the ten generals. of. the manler eſtabliſh 
moot: of Athens, it ſhould, ſeem. that two were 


uſually appointed to the Thracian + command. 


| Thueys. 
}, 4. C185 


Eucles and the hiſtorian Thucydides now held that 
ſtatiqn. Eucles commanded in Amphipolis; Thu- 


cydides was at the iland of Thaſus, with the ſqua- 
dron of the ſtation, conſiſting of only ſeven tri- 
remes. It was to be expected that in ſpring the 


| Athenians would ſend powerful reinforcements 


* 
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gold and ſilver: the part of Eion, at the mouth 


unfortunate, was deſtroyed, as we have ſeen, by Ons. : 


_ Thrace, a new colony paſſed from Athens under * 8.2, 


Grecian cities; ſame connected, by blood, or 
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Ic behoved Braſidas, therefore, to make every r. yy 4 
uſe of opportunities in the mean time open to — „ 
him; and the ſevere ſeaſon was rather fayor- 5 


able for ſome of the tcnterprinhs mich he medi» e | 


- Amphipolis v was. the aa PR Sw HER aw - I 


held by the Athenians in Thrace, It lay upon. + | 
a a noble river, which it commanded, and whole i 


banks, with the neighboring hills, bore. a 


growth ſcarcely exhauſtible of excellent ſnip- 


timber. The cquntry around was a rich plain, 
and the invironing mountains had mines of 


of the river, was but an appendage, yet a valu- 
able appendage of Amphipolis. This advanta- 
geous ſpot had been colonized, firſt from Mile- 
tus by the unfartunate Ariſtagoras, and afterward: 
from Athens by Cimon; whoſe colony, alſo. 


of this 
the Thracians. During the adminiſtration of Hig, 


Diodorus, before the campaign of Braſidas in Dio. 


i 
Pericles, and thirteen years only, according to e | 
| 


the conduct of Agnon, an Athenian of rank, 
and of very popular character. The place was 


already populous and flouriſhing; but the inha- Thucyd: 


| 
bitants were a mixt multitude from various l + 103. 
| 


hy habit and intercourſe, with the revolted 
Chalcidians; ſome by iqtereds; with: the king of 3 
Macedonia. 1 
On theſe eee e Brafidas founded: * 6. 105. 
pre for ACRE Acaphipolis. to the Lace- 
dæmonian 
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; 2 damonian- confederacy. A communication was 


— — managed with fome of the inhabitants, and a 

plan concerted with them. Collecting then all 
DL . the force he could obtain from his allies, on 

Dec. dark ſtormy evening, with fleet falling (the 

- weather which he preferred for the attempt) he 

| Thnicyd. arrived at Aulon and Bromiſcus, where the 
es. waters of the lake of Bolbs difcharge themſelves 
5 jnto the ſea and, halting there only while his 
army took > refreſhment, he proceeded in the 
night to Argilus. The people of that little 
town, always diſaffected to Athens, were pre - 

pared to receive him. Its territory was divided 
from the Amphipolitan only by the river Stry- 
mon. Near Argilus was a bridge, which, as 
an important paſs, was protected by a con- 

ſtant guard; but no attempt being at preſent 
apprehended, the guard was ſmall. Under the 
© guidance of the Argilians, and favored by the 
: + ſtorm, Braſidas ſurprized the guard, and be- 

oY coming mates of the bridge, the Amphipolitan 
territory was open to him. Extreme alarm and 

$104; confuſion immediately inſued among the Amphi. ä 
politans; who, as a heterogeneous people, 

collected from various ſtates, were almoſt whol- 

ly without confidence each man in his neigh- 

bour; and if, inſtead of plundering the coun- 

try, Braſidas had led his forces directly againſt 
the town, he would have become maſter of it, 
probably as ſoon as he arrived at the gates. This, 
however, might perhaps be more than his autho- 
ry could effect. After gratifying his troops, 


eee wich che ſpoil of the country, he 
5 e waited: 
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waited in expectation that, from ſo. populous 3 1 on 
place, with an Athenian general command- = wel 


ing, ſomething would be attempted againſi 
him; and in any action in open field, he promi- 
ſed bimſelf ſacceſs, which would not fail to 


incourage his friends in the down,, and e | 


his meaſures. - 


The inactivity of Eucles Altglas Bal | 


das: no movement was made from the towos, 


and it was to be apprehended that the arrival 
of Thucydides, with the quadron from Tha- 
| ſus, would utterly. defeat the enterprize. For 
beſide the force he would bring, Thucydides, 


| having large property and antient family con- 
nections in the neighborhood, had great influence 
both among Greeks and Thracians; and his 


preſence would not only confirm the Amphi- 


politans in the Athenian intereſt; but aſſiſt much 


to the collection of a powerful land- force for 
oppoſing the Peloponneſians. Meaſures that 
might be quickly deciſive were therefore ne- 


ceſſary to Braſidas. Thucydides imputes ex- Thueya. 


preſſſy no blame to his collegue; but the con- 
duct of Eucles appears evidently to have been 
deficient either in judgement or in vigor, or ra- 


e to. 


ther in both. Braſidas found means to ſendy 


aſſurance i into Amphipols, © that it was not his 
<. purpoſe to deprive any perſon in the city, not 
© even the Athenians, of either property or 
civil rights: that all the inhabitants might 
© chuſe whether they wauld remain upon the, 
C ſbooting of free eitizens, or Fu: with their, 


effects; 5 
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* Thoexd. * effects; "only; vi the lter was their choice, 
— * they 38 


had immediate efficacy: the Athenians, a ſmall 


. > 


ent, evidently, in their general, and highly 

 Uiffident of their fellowcoloniſts, had ſuppoſed 

their perſons, their properties, and their fami- 

3 lies, in the moſt imminent danger of the worſt 
cat could befall them: the terms were incom- 


practice and policy of Grecian commanders, 
was to be expected; and in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances, hopeleſs as they were of timely ſuc- 


| being the ſentiments of the Athenians, the other 
4 multitude were ſtill more diſpoſed to rejoice in 
* the generous offer, as it appeared, of the Spar- 
tan general. The promoters of the revolt, 


ple in aſſembly decreed that the terms ſhould be 
ccepted; and Braſidas, with his forces, was im- 
mediately admitted into the city. That active 
officer, then, without a moment's loſs of time, 


but late in the evening of the ſame day on 
which Amphipolis ſurrendered, Thucydides, 
| having made unexpected haſte from Thaſus, en- 
tered the harbour with his ſquadron. Eion was 
thus ſecured, but Amphipolis was beyond the 
* of Thucydides to recover. 


20 within five days.“ This propoſal 


5 8. only of the inhabitants, little confi- 


L parably more favorable than, from the common 


| L- iq _cvur, nearly everything they moſt wiſhed. . Such 


| 9  _ _ therefore, boldly ſtepped forward; the inter- 
— poſition of Eucles was diſregarded ;-' the peo- 


proceeded to take meaſures for poſſeſſing him- 


| ſelf of Eion, diſtant about three miles, and 
excluding the Athenian fleet from the river: 
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0 the os of that. cry from. the. Athenian 


| information concerning the hiſto ry of. the times 
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1 
e we ſeem prigeipally.co owe. our beſt 3 


With which we are ingaged, and almoſt our only - | 


means for any accurate acquaintance. with che 


Grecian. republics, 1 in chat period in whic their 
hiſtory is moſt intereſting. The news of 2 


ſucceſſes of Braſidas in Thrace, but particular 1 mcs 


of the ſurrender of Amphipolis, made great 
impreſſion | at Athens; and the more, as the 
public mind was ſore with the recent calamity 
at Delium , the greateſt experienced from the 


hands of the enemy in the courſe of the war. 


Thoſe diſtant dependencies, from whoſe wealth 
the republic principally derived its power, ba 
been eſteemed hitherto ſecure under the guard 


of the Athenian navy, with which no COLORS. 


upon earth could contend.: but now, through the 
adventurous and able conduct of Braſidas, they 


1 
32 8 


were laid open to the ſuperior land- force of the 


5 Peloponneſians, which, if the Theſſalians ſnould 
not oppoſe, might 1 poured in upon them to 


any amount. Dwelling upon theſe conſidera- 
tions, and irritated more than inſtructed by 
misfortune, the Athenian people vented againſt 
their beſt friends that revenge which they knew 
not how to vent againſt their enemies. Tbuęyr 


dides, whole peculiar intereſt and influence 1 in 1. 3. e. a6, - 
Thrace gave bim ſingular means to ſerve them 


there, was deprived of his. command, and ba- 


niſhed from Attica for twenty years. Precluded 


thus from active life in the ſervice of his coun, 


try, it was the amuſement of his leiſure to com- 
poſe 
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ene. 1 poſe that hiſtory which has been the delight and 
— en of all poſterity. The affairs of 
Athens continued to be known to hitn through 
> | is numerous friends in high fituatjons there. 
His banithment, as: himſelf informs us, led to 
= information concerning thoſe of the Peloponne- 
„ which he could ſcarcely” otherwiſe "_- 
acquired. | 
.. - Brafidas: tht thus faceefifat” through the 
\ | imbility or remiffheſs of Eucles at Amphipolis, 
und diſappointed through the activity of Thu- 
_ eydides at Elon, had however done, with a very 
mall force, very important ſervices for his 
-  eotintry, His ſedulity to proſechte them was 
Anremitting, and he had now greatly increaſed 
| his means. The reputation of his unaſſuming 
cee and conciliating behaviour toward the allies 

4. c. 108. 
whom he had gained, was communicated 
through the other Grecian cities in Thrace. His 
character paſſed for a ſpecimen of the character 
of his felloweountrymen; and his conſtant de- 
elaration, that the great purpoſe of his com- 
miſſion was to give perfect freedom and inde- 
8 pendency to all Grecian cities, received ſuch 
ſmpport from the wiſe liberality of his conduct, 
| that it found general credit.. Perdiccas, a prince 
df much policy and little honor, forgetting his 
3 reſentment, was defirous of profiting from his 
cCCeceonnection with ſuch an ally as Braſidas, and 
| condefcended to viſit him for the purpoſe of 
concerting meaſures for proſecuting the com- 
mon intereſt of the confederacy. Meanwhile 
= TOE. of the late defeat of the Athenians f in 
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poſed that protection againſt it might always be 
obtained by land. Shortly Myrcinus, Gapſclus, 


and CEſyme revolted to the confederates ; while 
ſeveral other towns, fearful yet to declare them- 


ſelves, intimated privat y their deſire to be 
freed from ſubjection to Athens. 


Such ſucceſs and ſuch proſpects 11 | 
Braſidas, in ſending to Sparta an account of 


them, to requeſt a reinforcement, which might 
inable him to purſue his advantages, and at- 


tempt. ſtill: greater things. A man who ſo uni- 


ted talents for military and civil command, who 
could conquer, as occaſion required, either by 
force or by perſuaſion, and who had knowlege 


and temper to maintain his acquiſitions, Lace- 


demon had not yet preſented to the notice of 
hiſtory. But talents ſo ſuperior, in a man not 


of royal race, not qualified by age for ſupe- 
riority, and diſtinguiſhed only by his ſpirit of 
enterprize, his daring courage, his indefatigable 


activity, his uncommon prudence, his noble 


liberality, his amiable temper, and thoſe in- 
gaging manners which conciliated the affection 


Vor. . e 0 
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Bœotia, now, ſpred over the country, aſſiſted to s 210 T. 5 
promote the diſpoſition to revolt: it tended to — 
eſtabliſh. the credit of the politic tho untrue 
aſſertion of Braſidas, that, with only the ſmall 

force of Peloponneſians which he commanded 

in Thrace, he had defied the whole ſtrength of 
Athens under the walls of Megara; and the 
vaunt had its effect. The naval power of Athens | 
became leſs an object of fear, when it was ſup- 
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0 BA? p. of all with whom he converſed, excited envy 
W235" and apprehenſion among the cautious elderhood 
of Sparta, The reinforcement was totally de - 


nied. The Athenian people meanwhile, how- 


ever illiberal, and capriciouſly rigorous to thoſe 
who ferved them, were not ſo untrue to their own 


intereſt as to neglect the important poſſeſſions, 


with the loſs of which" they were threatened ; 


„ ſome reinforcements were fent during winter r; 


more were to follow in ſpring. 
With the progreſs of his ſucceſſes he inlarged 


in ſingular abundance, he formed the bold pro- 


hoops: jeR of creating a fleet at Amphipolis. Mean- 
e. neg. while, with his ſmall force of Peloponneſians, and 


what allies he could collect, he marched into 
Actẽ, chat part of the peninſula of Athos which 


lay within the king of Perſia's canal. It con- 

tained the little towns of Sane, Thryſſus, Clæ- 

one, Acroth , Olophyxus, and Dium, which 
were fo many eparate republics. .. The firft only 
£12 was 4 pure Grecian colony, from Andrus. The 
fa the others were a mixed. people, 
a few Chalcidian Greeks, but the greater part 


inhabitants 


Thracians; of that Tuſcan people ſays Thu- 
_ efdides, who formerly inhabited Lemnus - and 
Athens. All were under the dominion of the Athe- 


nian commonwealth,” but all 2 . acceded 


0 Toge md. > | 


to 


No difappointment, however, nor ye rf rigor 
of ſeaſon, could abate the activity of Braſidas. 


his views; and, being now poſſeſſed of a coun- 
8 favorably ſituated, and producing materials 
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to the terms offered. by Braſidas, .0x6ept Santé 273 * =) 
and Dim, whoſe territories he waſted. — 
A more important object then offeting i in che 5 
1. 4+ c. 110, 
neighboring peninſula of Sithonia- he led his 112, 113 · 
forces thither. A ſmall party in Torone, one 
of the principal Chaleidian ſeaports, invited him 7 
to ſupport them in revolt. A majority of the 1 
Toronæan people till favored. the Athenian in- Ef 
tereſt ; | fifty /heavy-arwed Athenians were in 1 
the place, and two Athenian triremes in the 
harbour. Nevertheleſs, through the able con- 
duet of Braßdas, and the bold. adventure of 
only ſeven men, introdueed in the night by 
the party diſpoſed to revolt, it was taken. 
The Athenians, except a few who were kill- 
ed, and the greateſt part of the Toronæans, 
| fled to the neighboring fortreſs of Lecythus. | 
Braſidas ſummoned the place, offering permiſ- e. 114,11 % | 
ſion for the Athenians to depart with their ef... 
fects, and promiſing to the Toroneans the full 
enjoyment of their rights as citizens of Torone, 
| together with the reſtoration of whatevet of their 
| Property had fallen into his poſſeſſion or undet 
his power. The terms were inviting to men in 
. their perilous ſituation; yet the Athenians, hav- 
N ing prevailed upon the Toronæans to adhere to 
them, refuſed to ſurrender, but requeſted, a day 


1 of trace for the burial of the dead. What 
followed deſerbes notice prineipally, in the 
' great ſeareity of any inlarged patriotiſm among 
188 the Greeks, as an inſtance of the firmnefs with 
which they often adhered to party- principle. 
wales granted two days, and made uſe of the 


* 3 oppor⸗ 


| 8 "gh opportunity for afediblivg the Toronins;" anch 


uſing all his eloquence and all his addreſs in 
Thom 5 the endea vour to conciliate them to his intereſt. 

But the democratical Toronzans remained true 

: to the Athenians ; and not till machines were 

SE Se | prepated; and à force was aſſembled, ſcarcely 

pPoſſible for them to reſiſt, nor then till an acci- 
„„ dehnt vcedlioned'a tüdaeh panic, they quitted | 
380 their fort of earth and wood, and moſt of them, 

getting aboard veſſels lying at hand, eſcaped 

acroſs the gulph into Pallené. Such was the 

bree event of the de god year of the 
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„ | | | Negotiations. for pence n bon. and Le 
non. Truce concluded fer. % gear. Nar re- 
os - nexwed. i beſpie' oppreſſed by Thebes. War be- 
_ ' Tween Mantineia and Tegea.. Remarkable wore 
of Rn dee 565 64 | 
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- INTELLIGENCE of the! i. ſacceſſes ic 

"5 Braſidas, coinciding with the unfortunate event 
of the battle. of Delium, and accompanied with 
reaſonable. apprehenſion. of f ſpreading defection 
among the ſubject cities, was of powerful effect 
to damp che wild ambition, and lower the un- 
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ruly baughtineſs of the Atbenian people It 


began again to be very generally ohſerved and 


. a 
J 
ws 


regretted among. them, that their leaders, thoſe. 


in whom they moſt, truſted, had / adviſed; them 


ill; and that ſo favorable an opportunity for 
making an advantageous peace, as that which 


had been proudly rejected, might not again re- 
cur. Fortunately for them, at this time, no 
ſpirit of enterprize animated the Lacedzmonian 


gratifying as far as they tended to diſpoſe the 


Athenians to peace, excited at the ſame time 
ſome apprehenſion among the Lacedæmonian 5 
leaders, that their own allies, and even the La- 
cedæmonian people, might be excited to deſire 
the continuance of the war, to which, they were 


anxious to put a concluſion. The great object 


of the principal families was to recover their 
kinſmen and friends, priſoners i in, Athens ; and 
while they dreaded, a reverſe. of fortune, chat 
might renew the / arrogance of their enemies, 
they feared alſo ſuch ſucceſs, ay. might. too much, 


councils... The ſucceſſes, of Braſidas, highly 


elate their allies. Such being the ſentiments on 


both ſides, negotiations for peace were opened, 


and, in the beginning of ſpring, a truce for- a 


year was concluded. Each party retained hat | 


it poſſeſſed, the Peloponneſians, however, con- 


ceding the intire command of the Grecian ſeas. 
to Athens; excluding themſelves. totally. from 


the uſe of long ſhips, the general term for ſhips 


of war, and of any veſſel of the row-galley kind: 


— 


Thu eyd. 
I. 4. c. 118, 
11 


of above five hundred talents meaſurement, 


which, + going to Arhuthnot, Was ſcarcely 


* 3 more 


1 


1 > b 
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e y. more - has twelve ton- To this treaty the Las! | 
AR—= dæmonians, Corinthians, Sicyonians, Epidau- 
BE rians, and Megarians only were parties on the 


* 


dcumſtances aroſe in Thrace to diſturb the effect 
of the negotiation, and to give new fewel to 
animoſity. The people of Scion, the principal 
town of the fruitful peninſula of Pallené, 
> reckoned themſelves a Peloponneſian people; 
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fide of the Peloponneſian confederacy; but they 


ingaged to uſe their intereſ} for perſuading the 


Bceotians and Phocians to accede; and it was 


the profeſſed Purpoſe of the truce to give appor- 
tunity Torr ning * a 22957 and hepa 4 


LEG.” 


for putting an end to the ravages of war, cir- 


referring their origin to a colony of Achaians of 


Pellené or Pallens, in Peloponneſus, who had 


eſlabliſhed themſelves on the coaſt of Thrace 
in returning from the war of Troy. This tra- 
dition tended to eſtabliſh; among the Scionæans, 
2 general partiality for the Pelopon nefian con- 


nection, to which thoſe of higher rank would 
otherwiſe: incline; and a party among them 
eommunicated to Braſidas their deſire to reject 
the | dominion of Athens, and to be received 
. under his protection. Ta correſpond concern- 
ing the propoſal was not eaſy; for not only the 


5 Aikens commanded the fea; but, by the poſ- 


ſeſſion of Potidzz on the iſthmus, they complete- 
ly commanded alſo the communication by land, 


Brafidas therefore, who choſe always to depend 
8 his own addreſs rather than that of any 


deputics, 


" While theſe ole! were raking in Greece | 
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1 and who refuſed no danger in the pro- 5 Ze 85 
ſecution of the great objects of his command, — 


reſolved to go himſelf to Scionẽ, and, in a ſmall 


ſwift boat, eſcorted by one trireme, he arrived 
fafe in the harbour. He was ſo well afſured of 
' the- ſtrength of his party in the town, that he 


ventured immediately to afſemble the people, 


and exert that eloquence which he had already 


found ſo uſeful. He began with his uſual de- 


claration, which experience had proved no leſs 
politic than liberal, © thar no man ſhould | 
_ © ſuffer in perſon, property, or privileges for 
* paſt political conduct, or exiſting political 
connections.“ He Bop then large in praiſe of 


the Scionzan people, © who, notwithſtanding 


the peculiar danger to which their ſituation, 


* incloſed within a peninſula, expoſed them, in 


_ * reyolting againſt that tyrannical power which 


© at preſent commanded the ſeas, had neverthe- 


+ © Teſs not waited till freedom ſhauld he forced 


* upon them through the prevalence of "the Pelo- 


* ponneſian arms, but had been forward to aſſert 


f it ;* and he concluded with aſſurances of his 


_ ©. readineſs to give all protection, and his wiſh - 
to do all honor, to a people who, he was conff-" 
6: en,” would prove themſelves among the- mol | 


© meritorious allies of Lacedæ mon. 
The rhetoric and the liberality . Braſidas 


| had their deſired effect. Many, even of thoſe who l 


were before adverſe to the revolt, became now 


ſatisfied with it, and the whole people vied in 
paying honors, public and private, to the Spar- 


tan general. From the city he received a golden 
1 - crown, 


N TRE 
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crown, which was in ſolemn ceremony placed 


" t on his head, as the deliverer of Greece ; and 


Thucyd. when commiſhoners arrived, Ariſtonymus from 


\} 


7 4 
Fg 


1ndividuals preſented. him with fillets, a al 
mark of approving admiration to the conquerors 
in the publie games; which, as ſomething ap- 
proaching to divine honor, was eſteemed e 
the higheſt tokens of reſpect. 

Scionè being thus gained, Braſidas was ex- 
tending his views to Potidæa and Mende, in 
both which places he held correſpondence, 


10 5222: Athens, and Athenæus from Lacedæmon, to 


7 


announce the ceſſation of arms. The intelli- 
Sence was Joyful to the new allies of Lacedæ- 
mon in Thrace, as the terms of the treaty re- 
moved at once all the peril of the ſituation in 
which they had placed themſelves. With re- 
gard to the Scionæans alone a diſpute aroſe, 
Ariſtonymus, finding upon inquiry that the 


vote in aſſembly, by which they formally ac- 
c2ded to the Lacedæmonian alliance, had not 


paſſed till two days after the figning of the arti- 
cles, declared them excluded from the benefit 
of the treaty. Braſidas, on the contrary, no 
way pleaſed with a truce that checked him 
in the full career of ſucceſs, the firſt of any 
importance obtained by the Lacedæmonians in 
the war, and conceiving himſelf ſtrongly pledg- 
ed to preſerve the Scionæans from Athenian ven- 
gꝗcance, inſiſted that the revolt, truly conſidered, 
had taken place before the ſigning of the arti- 
cles, and he refuſed to ſurrender the town. 
Ariſtonymus lent information of this to Athens, 

| | where 
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where preparation was imfiediacely made to * 7. 


arms. The Lacedæmonian government, diſpo- 


ſed to ſupport Braſidas, remonſtrated ; but the 
Athenian people; indignant, as Thucydides ſays, 


that not only their continental ſubjects, but now 
even thoſe who were in the ſituation of ilanders, 
ſhould ſs preſume in the protection of the land- 


force of Peloponneſus, at the inſtigation of 


Cleon, made a decree, declaring that ScionE 


ſhould be taken, and the people put to death. 
At the very time when this paſſionate ac of 


democratical deſpotiſm was paſſing, an event 


occurred, which might have taught the Athe- 
nians, if a mob could be taught, the ſuperiority 
of the generous policy of Braſidas to their illibe- 


ral and intivitiah proceedings. Some of the prin- 


vindicate the claim of the commonwealtt» by cus 


x 


cipal men of Mende, an Eretrian colony, alſo Thucyd. 


ſcrutiny, and-the conſequent puniſhment, which 


were to be expected from the jealous t) ranny 


of Athens. Accordingly, finding Braſidas, not- 
withſtanding the truce, ready to receive them 


into the Lacedæmonian alliance, they“ thought 
it their ſafeſt way to proſecute the meaſure be- 


gun; and tho a majority of the lower people 


was adverſe, they ſucceeded/ in their deſign. 
Braſidas juſtified himſelf, partly by urging: coun- 


ter- complaints of infraction of the treaty by the 


Athenians, partly by maintaining that nothing 
forbad his receiving wy Grecian people into the 
5 Lace- 


7 


within the peninſula of Pallens, had already 1. 4. 0 3. 
gone ſo far in meaſutes for leading their city to 
revolt, that they dreaded beyond all things the 


— —ũ—y—— w 2 — — — 
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ex - AP. Lacedæmonian 'alFance, when the meaſure on 
— their part was voluntary, and on both ſides 


without fraud or treachery. But the Athenians 

Judged otherwiſe; they would not indeed deem 
the truce void, but they would proceed to in- 
force by arms their own ſenſe of the conditions 
of it. Braſidas, expecting this, removed the 
families and effects of the Scionæans and Men- 
dæans to Olynthus, ſtrengthened the garriſons 
with five hundred heavy- armed Neloponneſians 
and three hundred middle-armed Chalcidians, 

and, haying put everything in the beſt ſtate for 
defence that time and circumſtances would per- 
mit, he appointed Polydamidas, apparently a 
Lacedæmonian, to the chief command, and 


1 returned himſelf to his amy: 


In the arduous and complex baknch in which 
Braf das was ingaged, in his quality of com- 
mander in chief of the Peloponneſian forces and 


> ſuperintendant of the Peloponneſian affairs in 


Thrace, while among the Grecian towns his ne- 
gotiations ſucceeded beyond hope, he found in- 
ſuperable difficulty, in managing his intereſts 
with the ambitious, crafty, haughty, capricious, 
and faithleſs king of Macedonia. Whether Arrhi- 
bæus had contravened or deferted his ingage- 
ments, or whether Braſidas thought it of {0 much 
importance to preſerve the friendſhip of Perdiccas 
as to be induced himſelf to break with Arrhibæus, 
Thucydides does not inform us; but the Spartan 
general and the Macedonian king, with united 
forces, invaded Lynceſtis, Three thouſand | 
9 om, algo + {20 115: Deas 
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| W foot formed the principal ſtrength 
of the former, and a thouſand horſe that of the 


latter, who was beſides followed by a numerous 


body of. barbarian irregulars. A battle was 


fougght, in which che Lynceſtians, who were not 


without regular heavy - armed foot“, were put to 


Py Fa 4 


Thucyd. 
(es 


4 


 Aight, but the country being mountainous, they 


ſoon; reached the heights, where neither the 


Macedonian: horſe nor the Peloponneſian foot 


could, with any hope of advantage, follow them. 


Perdiccas propoſed then to overrun the plain 
country. Braſidas was anxious for his new al- 
lies; particularly thoſe of Mende, where the 
jower people were ſo generally diſpoſed to the 
Athenian intereſt, that ſhould an Athenian force 
approach the place in his abſence, the citizens 
of higher rank, who had effected the revolt, 
could not but wt in the utmoſt peril. Having 
therefore ſo far ſerved the king of Macedonia, 
he thought he might reaſonably withdraw his 


forces, to give | neceſſary protection to their 


common allies, Perdiccas, however, was difla- 
tisfied that his wiſhes were diſputed ; and, while 
differences hence arifing were yet unſettled, in- 
telligence arrived, that a large body of Illyrian 


©. 125, 


mercenaries, expected to reinforce the Macedo. 


nian army, had betrayed an oh ingagemnents and 
| e Arrhibæus. 85 
"This alarming information diſpoſed Perdiccas 


10 retreat with Braſidas; but in conſequence of 
weir eee meaſures were not Funny : 


7 The term di alx ays imports | ſo much. 
concerted 
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concerted between them. Night was approach- 

ing, and nothing yet determined, when exag- 
gerated reports of the Illyrian numbers excited 
a panic through the Macedonian army, and the 


whole multitude: of barbarian. irregulars, with 


many of the Macedonians themſelves, took to 


ſudden flight. Already the evil was beyond re- 
medy, before Perdiccas was informed of it; and 
his camp was ſo diſtant from the Peloponneſian, 


that it became neceſſary to follow his flying 


troops, without waiting to communicate with 
_ Spartan general. 


When day broke, Braſidas b bound Wii in a 
/ petilous ſituation. The ſuperiority of the 


- enemy's force, however, and his own want of 


means for ſubſiſtence, left no choice but of haſty 
retreat. He. formed therefore his heavy-armed 
in a hollow {quare-: the light · armed he placed n 
the: center: be ſelected a ſmall body of the 
youngelt and moſt active men, for a reſerve, to 
aſſiſt in any point that might be moſt preffed ; 

and he took upon himſelf the immediate com- 
mand of the rear-guard, conſiſting & three hun- 
dred choſen men. Having then aſſured his 


1 people that irregular barbarians, however alarm- 

ing their numbers and their clamor might ap- 

pear, could never be really, formidable. to eddy 
troops, he began his marc. 


— 


The Illyrians immediately 1 0 i ach 
vociferation and tumult, as if they were already 


victors, and ſlaughter their only buſineſs. They 


attacked: and, to their aſtoniſhment, were re- 


" with leis: they As the aitempt with 
EI no 
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no better ſucceſs; and preſearly deterred bythe 3 „r. 


firm countenance of the retreating army, with its « 
readineſs for efficacious refiſtance in every part, 
they drew off; but a body of them preſſed for- 
ward, with intention to occupy the defile of the 
frontier mountains of Lynceſtis, through which 
the Peloponneſians muſt neceffarily paſs to enter 
Lower Macedonia. Braſidas, aware of this, de- 
tached his three hundred, with orders to proceed 
with all haſte to diſlodge the enemy from the 
high ground, at leaſt on one fide of the paſs. 
They ſucceeded in acquiring poſſeſſion of one of 
the hills, the enemy evacuated the other, and 
the army arrived on the ſame diy at Arniſſa, che 
firſt town of the dominion of Perdiccas. 
In the courſe of this well· conducted retreat, 
the Peloponneſians fell in with much of the bag- 
gage and ſtores of the Macedonians, following, 
as the conductors were able, ſcattered, and with- 
out a guard, the diſorderly flight of their army. 
Irritated by the baſe deſertion, as they eſteemed” 
it, of the Macedonians, the Peloponnefians ſeized 
whatever was moſt valuable and moſt portable; 
and then, loofing from their yokes the oxen em- 
ployed in drawing the carriages, turned them 
wandering about the country. This ill-jadged 
revenge, which the general probably could nat 
prevent, completed the alienation of Perdiccas'z 
who, that he might with leſs danger break with 
the Peloponneſians, began thenceforth to ſeek" 
opportunity for renew-ĩing his alliance wich 
Athens. ö 5 f | | 8 
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c Pe On returning i into Thrace, Braſidas found rea- 
ae ſon to regret his unwilling abſence from the pro- 


. tection of his new alltes, and from the care of his 


7 
$ 


— 


—ͤ— 


intereſts in that country. An armament had ar- 


rived a in Pallens, under the command of Nicias 


and N coſtranks, conſiſting of forty Athenian and 
ten Chian triremes, with a thouſand heavy- 
armed and ſix hundred archers of their national 


troops, a conſiderable body of middle · arined of 


their allies, and a thouſand Thracian mercenaries. 
Propoſing to direct their meaſures againſt the re- 
volted cities of Mende and Scion, the Athenian 
generals began their operations with ati attempt 
to force Polydajaidas from a ſtrong ſituation near 
the former place, in which they narrowly eſcap- 
| ed a total defeat. Reimbarking however . theif 
troops, they went to Scione, and took the- ſub- 


urbs on the firſt aſſault; but, unable to make 
any impreſſion on the town, they proceeded to 


Plunder the ſurrounding country. A party favor- 
iat them within the place, not powerful enough 
to put it into their hands, was nevertheleſs Powers 


ful enough to deter the ruling, party from quitting 


_ their walls to protect their fields. Next day 


therefore the army was divided: half, under 
Nicias, ravaged the borders of the Scionzan and 


Mendian territories; while N icoſtratus, with the 
other half, approached the town of Mende. 


The text of Thueydides appears here evidently deficient, ad 


neither the antient ſcholieft nor the modern annotators give any 
alfiſtance. It is nevertheleſs pretty clear, from the context, that 
the fenſe here given, in which $mith's tranſlation has been follow- 
ed, is juſt. A note, however, which we do not find, to explain 

on what grounds herefied his tranſlations wwe have added to our 


iefaion. Poly- 


** 8 , oy ry „ 
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Polydamidas, who had retired into * . SEA Fo 
with hin Peloponneſians, thought lrimſelf ſtrong. 
enough, if he could perſuade the Mendians to 
zealous coõperation, to attack the Athenians in 
the field. He accordingly aſſembled the people, 
and propoſed the meaſure'; but he was anſwered 
| by one of the democratical party, that the 
Mendians would not march againſt the Athe-. 
* nians, and that no true intereſt of theirs had 
| © led them into theix. preſent ingagements with 
the Peloponneſians. Polydamidas, in purſu- 
ance of the rules of Spartan diſcipline and of that. 
authority which Lacedæmonians in command 
uſually everywhere aſſumed, rather chan of the 
policy which his ſituation required and the ex- 
ample of his general recommended, ſeized the. _ 
man with his own hands, and was proceeding to, 


drag him out of the aſſembly. This violent and ] 


arbitrary act ſo inceuſed the democratical party, “ 
that they immediately aſſaulted his adherents. - — 
HF Theſe, imagining that meaſures had been caps; .- 1,4 1 
| certed with the Athenian. generals, no at he 


gates, fled i into the citadel, whither Polydamidas: ; 


| and the troops? about him alſo retired, Meanwhile, 

b the gates were actually thrown open by ſome ofthe e 

[ democratical party; and the whole Athenian army, 

4 the forces af Nicias having now joined thoſe 
under Nicoſtratus, entered the town, ignorant of 

: what had paſſed within, and wondering why they 

' were not oppoſed. The ſoldiers accordingly pro- 

| ceeded immediately to pillage, and were with, 

3 difficulty reſtrained even from putting the Men- 

r 1 beit needs, ta the . The tumult, 


however, 
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XO S ſemmontd to the 401 1 The Athenian generals 
then directed the reftration of the deniocraticat- | 
form of government, and with a politic liberality, 
declared theywould inftitute no inquiry about the 
© paſt; but would leave the Mendians to their own 
meaſures concerning. thoſe, if any ſuch remained 

| ſe them, who' had been active in the revolt. 

/ Matters being thus ſettled in Mens, and a 
Lo part of the army left to watch the citadel, the 
generals proceeded with the larger part againſt 
Scionẽ᷑. Polydamidas had occupied a hill, the 
poſſeſſion of which would have prevented the 
ſiurrounding of the town with a'contravallarion. 
They diſlodged him, and then immediately began 
to form their lines. Meanwhile the blockade of 
the citadel of Mendẽ had its effect in reducing 
the place into the power of the Athenians, but 

the garriſon, by a bold effort, ſaved themſelves. 
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Sallying in the dufk of evening, they over- 


came che Athenian guard next tlie ſea, and pro- 
ceeding under Tover of the night toward Scion, 
broke through the Athenian e ere md ci 

. grearer part got ſafe into the town. 
Thacyd. During theſe tranſactions, the VOOR for 
1 e renewing the alliance between Athens and Ma- 
* „ cedonia, concerning, which Perdiccas had begun 
| | to tamper with the Athenian generals, preſently 
| after the retreat from Lynceſtis, was brought to 
x concluſion; and the immediate conſequence 
was of great importance. The party in Lace- 


dæmon which favored Braſidas, had ſo far pre- 


vailed, char! it was determined to ſend a body of 
e | forces, 


ment deſiſted from their purpoſe. Commiſſioners, 
however, were ſent, of whom Iſchagoras was 
chief, to inſpect into the ſtate df things in Thrace ; | 
and, contrary apparently to the ingagements of 
Braſidas, goyernors with the title of harmoſt, 
regulator, were ſent with them from Sparta, to 
be conſtant guardians of the Lacedemonian in- | 
tereſts in the ſeveral towns. It is remarked by 14 


required by the Lacedæmonian inſtitutions for 
forein command. Braſidas, deprived of the re- 
inforcement which he had long been ſoliciting, 
and which the Lacedæmonian government too 
late became diſpoſed to grant him, toward the end 
of winter, nevertheleſs, made an attempt to ſur - Thueyd. 


ſentries, Jbeſors: he could apply ſcaling-ladders 
to the walls, he withdrew en. n any- 
ö thing. PLOT 


, 
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forces; by che vay of Theflaly, to ſtrengthen his's 29 1. 
army. Intelligence ofthis heingconveyed toNicias — 
and Nicoſtratus, they applied to their new ally, | 


the king of Macedonia, to prevent the meaſure. 


Perdiccas had always maintained a ſtrong intereſt * 
in Theſſaly, principally through perſonal cm- 
munication in hoſpitality wich the leading men. 
Being deſirous to give proof of his ſincerity in 
his revived ingagements with Athens, and other- 
vwiſe little willing chat his dominion ſhould be- 
come a common road of communication for 
troops between Peloponneſus and Thrace, he 

prevailed with his Theſſalian friends to interfere 


ſo effectually, that the Lacedæmonian govern- 


Thucydides, that all of theſe were under the age 


prize Potidæa; but, being diſcovered by the. . 133 . : 


Yor. HE. | | Z | 2 Dubs 


Athens, while the intereſts of the 


ſtill proſecuted by arms in 


Thrace, ſome circumſtances for notice occurred 


ns of the! crime” of Atticiſm, as they termed 
the inclination'ts an alliance with Athens. The 
Yep; however, had been principal ſufferers 
in che late battle with the Athenians, near Delium: 
but this very circumſtance, which ſhould have 
proved them not obnoxious to juſtice, rendered 
them unfortunately open to oppreſſion ; andthe 
© Thebans, under the claim of that arbitrary autho- 


* rity which they afferted over all Bœotia, required 


tl at the fortifications of Theſpiæ ſhould be de- 


moliſnhed, to which the Pres or” er ee 15 | 
vere obliged to ſubmit. 


A diſpute between the Ardatanic cities, in the 
want of a ſuperintending | authority, led to a 
petty war, and in the autumn of this year an ob- 
ſtinate battle was fought between the Mantineians 


„ 


and Tegeans. Each claimed the victory; each 
raiſed its trophy; and both being diſabled for 


farther exertion immediately in the field, both 


endeavored to gain the favor of the deity, for 
future occaſions, by preſenting at Delphi the 
ſpoil collected in the battle. About the ſame 


time, through ſome negligence of the antient 
prieſteſs Chryſis, then in the fifty⸗- fifth year of 


der ſacred office, the celebrated temple of the 
Argian Juno was deſtroyed by fire. Chryſis, in 
dread of the judgement or the 111 0 the _ 
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The Thebans accuſed the Theſ- 


E . 
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Meanwhile the informed Ack were offer- 8 5 Cc T. 


Ig a very remarkable inſtance of popular ſupers , 7 


ſtition. Ever looking up to a ſuperior cauſe for 


the direction of the etents df this world, they did 


not attribute the reverſe of. fortune, which they 


were beginning to experience, to the wretched 


conftitution of their government; now ſo altered 
from that Which Solon had eſtabliſhed, nor to their 
ewn inſufficiency for deciding on public mea- 
lures, nor to the folly which, making them dupes 


to the boiſterous, eloqueſce of the ignoble and 


ignorant Cleon, led them to commit the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs ptincipally to his di- 


kection. Nor did they conceive themſelves ob- : 


"noxious to divine anger for all their unjuſt vio- 
lence to their allies, and all their ſhocking 


cruelties to thoſe whom they called rebellious - 
| ſubjects ; yet they did attribute their misfor- | 
tunes to the indignation of the deity. The fancy Gs 4 
aroſe that the purification of the ſacred iland of L 5. e. 11. 


Delos had been deficiently performed, and it was 


propoſed to ſecure the favor of the god by a ne- 


Diod. 
e. 7% 


act of cruel injuſtice. The whole Delian people, 
ſubjects who had every right to protection from 
the Athenian government, were expelled from _ 


provided for them. 


their ilarid; without having any other ſettle 5 
Thoſe miſerable Grecks, 


thus inhumanly treated by the moſt poliſhed of 5 
their felloweountrymen, found, however, charity | 
from "thoſe whom they called barbarians: the 
Perſian fatrap Pharnaces gave them the territory | 
of Atramytteium, on the Folian coaſt, to culti- 


vate for their ſubſiſtence. © © 
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. AFTER the death of NES. there [20s to 
has remained no man of rank in Athens whoſe 
powers of elocution were of that ſuperior kind, 
which in a democracy - are- peculiarly neceſſary 
for the guidance of public affairs. When all 
graver men were now tired of ineffectual oppo- 
ſition to the arrogance of the low and petulant 
Cleon, in the general aſſembly, a poet undertook 
their cauſe, and attacked him on the public 
ſtage. The practice of the old comedy ſtill ſub- 


agg, ſiſted in Athens: public characters were exhi- 


-bited with the utmoſt freedom in the theater: 
.maſks repreſenting their countenances being 


worn by the actors, who, in thus mimicking their 


perſons, aſſumed, without any diſguiſe, their 
names. This licence was of great. political con- 
ſequence; ; it gave opportunity for thoſe who 


could write, but who could not f peak, to declare 


»their ſentiments, or to-vent their ſpleen, on po⸗ 
litical . topics: in the want of ready means to 
multiply copies, a compoſition was thus at once 
communicated to a whole public; and ſtage 
exhibitions ſupplied the place of the political 
Pamſiets of modem times. be intereſt of a 

| * 


+ * 
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party. thus might. be promoted on the ſtage as 8 BOT. 
in the agora; and thoſe opinions might, be pro- 
pagated, and thoſe paſſions excited, on one day 57 8 
by theatrical exhibitions, which. on the mof- 
row might decide che meaſures of the ee, 
aſembly<' Gios 12 bo: ies ett 415 

It Nas ,afjer. the. aff oß Pylus, when Cleon ae. 
was in the;height of his, popularity, when, i [© tray 
purſuance; of a decree: of che peaple, he was, 5 
nored with grecedence at.;the public ſpectacles, 3 
and maintenanre in the, Prytaneium, that Ari: 
ſtophanes brought upon che ſtage of Athens that. 
extraordinary comedy, Which remains to us Win 
the title of The-Knights.. Clęon is there repre- 
ſented; in the moſh ludicrous. and; ignom: ous 
lights ſatire being at the fame; timig not ſpared 
againft-the Athenian. people, perfonares i 4p their 
Collective character by, a, ſingle actor, With the 
name ef Nemus); as Swift, whoſ; a writings, by 
their; extragrdinary; mixture of Vit, elegance, 
buffoonery, and political, acumen, approach be- 
youdrany.other modern campoſitions to. thoſe of 
Ariſtophanes, has characterized the, people of 
England under the appellation of John Bull. Such 
was the known influence of Cleon among the 
Athenian people, and ſuch. the dread of the iny 
_ temperate uſe he might make of it, that no actor 
could he found bold enough to repreſent. him arigoph. 
on the ſtage, nor any artiſt to make a.maſk in DOT 
his likeneſs, But Ariſtophanes would not be ſo ; 
diſappointed; :- himſelf a man of rank, perſonally 
an enemy to Cleon, certain of ſupport from all 
the kult families of the republic, and truſting in 

| 2 3 his 


1 2 


8 
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8 . 115 own. powers to FAG” the favor of the lower - 
people, he undettook himſelf to act the part; 
- _ - and, for want of a proper maſk,” he diſguiſed bis 
Ge! after the manner of the rolling comedians 
of Theſpis's time, with lees of wing” 721 wo: 
The immediate effect of | this extrnonditelty ex- 
hüibition was great. The performance was reliſhed 
and applauded; Cleon was nidiculed and re- 
viled: in this temper” of the people an accuſes. 
Ariſtoph, tion was Preferred agdinſt him for imbezzeling 
Arn public money: and, not finding — — . 
Nub. v. port, he was condemned 10” a fine of five: ta- 
$49. | tents, above twelve hundred pounds ſterling- 
In ſuch a government, however, as that 8 
Athens, nothing was laſting but the capriclouſ· 
neſs of the people. Reproach of a eondemna- 
tion, againſt which the greateſt and pureſt cha- 
racters were ſcarcely more ſecurè than the vileſt, 
was not likely long to affect Cleon. Pericles 
himſelf had been condemned; and within a few 
days the people anxiouſly invited him to take 
again the lead in public affairs. O leon wanted 
no ſuch invitation; he did not, with his reputa- 
tion, loſe his impüdence“ Continuing to cabal 
in the porticoes and vociferate in the aſſemblies, 
he loaded with vague accufation all the principal 
men of the commonwealth. The people gave 
him credit for abuſe of their ſuperiors, as they had 
given Ariſtophanes credit for abuſing him. In the 
general aſſembly the field thus became his own. 
PDemoſthenes fon of Alciſthenes, an able officer, 
and apparently an able ſtateſman, but unknown 
LE a nat Penker, — to r . before 
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him; 1 the mild and timid. Nicias can ox, IT 7 Fo — 
his abilities in che conteſt; and Cleon by de- 
grees ſo reingratiated himſelf with the people, as 
to become again the firſt. man of the common a 
wealth, and to. have its forces at his diſpoſal. 
His ſoccels at Pylus gave him to delude, .not. 5 
only the people but himſelf, with the imagina- 5 
tion that he poſſeſſed military talents; he thought 
he could now command armies without the aſſiſt- 
ance of Demoſthenes; and another fortunate 
expedition would drown the memory of what 
his reputation had ſuffered from the attack 
of Ariſtophanes, and inable him to overbear The: - 
valſhip. He therefore oppoſed, to his utmoſ t, 
all propoſals of a pacific tendency, urging conti=. _ © 
nually that the tarniſhed glory of the common-, 
wealth ought to be. reſtored, and its loſſes re- 
paired, by at leaſt the recovery of what had been 
lately raviſhed from it. His arguments were 
calculated to make impreſſion on the paſſions of 
the multitude: and the truce was no ſooner ex- 
pired than a decree paſſed for ſending a force into 1 | 
Thrace, to the command of which he was ap- ibid. 
pointed. The armament conſiſted of one thou- 8. 5 | 
- ſand two hundred foot, and three hundred horſe, 381. 
of the flower of the Athenian youth, a canſfider- _ 
able body of the allies, alſo ſelect troops, and | 
thirty trireme gallies. The commiſſion of com: + - 
mander · in · chief in Thrace gave power to increaſe 1 
his force from the auxiliaries of that country, 
and from the Athenian troops already there. | 
Thus veſted with an important and extenfive B- C422. 
Somme in the tenth ſpring 2 the war, Cleon 8 5 
2 4 e 5 
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0 1 wa ok bis departure ftötm Peitæus with bis arma 
„ment. ' Touching firſt in Pallens,' and reinfor- 
cCing himſelf with a part of the army Which was 
beſieging Scione, he proceeded: to a place called 
M. the Colophonian port, not far from Toronè, in * 
© ....1 the neighboting peninſula. of Sithoriia;” He had 
deen informed that, in purſuance of à plan f 
Brañdas, for extending the fortifications - of 
Torone fo as to include the ſuburbs, A dartfof the 
{ old wall had been taken down, and the new 
| works were not yet completed. e now. 
came to him by deſerters, that Braſidas was ab- 
we. 8 ſent, and the garriſon dale. A ſudden aſſault 
1 5. c. 3. was in conſequence attempted, which fucceeded, 
and che governor, Paſitelidas, a Litettoniun,: 
was made priſoner, with all thoſe of the Saunen 
and people who ſurvived the firſt laughter. 
Elated with this eaſy ſucceſs, Cleon Aae, 
mined to proceed againft Amphipolis, the moſt 
important of all the places of which the valor 
and ability of Brafidas had deprived the Athe- 
nian empire. Sailing therefore round Athos, 
and entering the Strymon, the armament an- 
chored in the port of Eion. This place Cleon 
choſe for his central poſt. Hence he made a 
fruitleſs attempt upon Stageirus, but he ſuc- 
ceeded againſt Galepſus. Meanwhile he applied 
to the king of Macedonia for the auxiliary force, 
which, according te treaty, he was to furniſh,” 
and endeavored to obtain ſome mercenaries by 
, negotiation with Polles, prints © MN the Odoman- | 


tian T e 
8 Brafidasy 


. 6. 
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we, 


ready with a body of tr | 
the place, When Cleon moved toward the Stry⸗ 
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rafidas, 'who/ depended leſs upon any force s 
bet he could: with certainty command, that: A 
upon bis own activity and addrefs and the faults Thy. - i 
of his enemy, had baſtened in vain to the refer” © © ve | 
of Toronie;'the;' when it was taken, he was al- Te 

s within five miles of 77 


* 
£980 4 


* : 
* oy - 
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mon;Brafidas directed bis attention to Amphiy 8 
He could muſter there, exclbſtvely ef the Amn . 
phipolitans, no more tlian two thoufand regulag 
besvyarmed foot, and one thouſand! middle 
armed Thracian Greeks, with the valuable ad. I 
dition, however, of three hündred Grecian horſe: 
The ſtrength of the Amphipolitans, to beecliet 
upon, was uncertain; on aceount of the difference 

in politieal ſentiments among ſo mixed a people; 
The EdonianThracians; however, nne 1 - 
ed him with the whole force of their tribe, h E 
d d foot, and he ingaged fifteen 
hundred Thracian mercenaries.” With a bod, 
of fifteen hundred men, ſelected from theſe Va- 5 | 
rious troops, he occupied Cerdylium, a lofty and „ 14 
ſtrong ſituation on the weſtern bank of the Stry - 0 


mon, whence he could obſerve the motions of 


— 


bank. The remainder of his forces he left within ES 

the rale of Amphipolis, under the command n 

Cleäridas. F W 
This being the Seutheion? of the” two dne * 5 % % 

Cleon, whoſe buſineſs was offenſive operation, 

reſted ſome time in total inaction, through meer 

ignorance, as Thucydides aſſures us, how to 


the Athenian army incamped on the oppoff te EY ; 


pioneers The numbers on "Il lide were nearly” oo 


equat; $ 


is TO OF 6 


; 24 P., 959 but the Athenian army was; * 3 
- "<>, in the kind of troops ; thoſe who were not Athe- 
nian citizens being che flower of the Lemnian 
And Imbrian forces. Confident: in their own. 
. azjlity, and from the firſt little ſatisfied with the 
+. command. under. which they, were: placed, they 
=! gere uneaſy in inactivity; while in their leiſure 
| they compared the known talents and courage of 
 Brafidas with the evident deficiency of their own 
gene tal. Cleon, inſormęd ofthe growing diſcontent, 
became apprehenſiye of the conſequences. 45 Was. 
dais defire to wait for the reinforcements which 
The. 85 be expected: but; in the mean time, to hold 
5 cut cc his troops the appearance at leaſt of em · 
payment, and the expectation of ſomething 
more intended, and thiaking, ſays: Thucydides, i 
| 10 infuſe an opinion of his military ſkill by a move 
3 ment fimilar to what, tho not his on, had gained 
5 him ſo much credit at Pylus, he quitted his camp 
| "and proached Amphipolis. His declared purpoſe 
a .to, anack-the enemy, ho, he truſted, 
= : | would feel. their inferiority too much to venture 
] £..-. anack him; but only, to make obſervaitons, 


— 


<< 


AG BIA 


_—_ i ,-/ vun which he intended at, once to ſurround oe] e 


= bill which. overlooked. the | inns com- 


85 manded, on one fide, a view | of the Strymon 
$2 - -expanding into a lake as it approached ihe ſea, | 
an che other, of the varied ground through which 

its waters flowed from the inland country. Here 
X he formed his camp, confident of holding it in 
os * wks equally to remain or Fetire, * 


3 


* * * 9 21 +4 
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Meanwhile the gates of the town bein 8K gr. 
kept cloſe, and no troops a ppearing upon the — 


walls, he began to think he had been deficient 


in not bringing machines; with the coöperation 
of which, in the apparent weakneſs and timidiry: 
of the garriſon, a briſk aſſault might, he imagin- 


ed, have carried the places th 1 ent n ger nor 


-irafideviod aware” of the inferiority of his Gn Thucyd. 
troops in arms and in diſcipline, but the mort 5 + + 


confident in the reſources; of his genius, as 
he knew the inability of the general oppoſed to 
him, was anxious to bring on à battle before the 


reinforcement ſhould arrive. »As: ſoon therefore 


- he ſaw Cleon in motion, he alſo * um 
his poſt on Cerdylium into Amphipolis::! 


and their apparent confidence in fortridy, 1 he . 
formed his plan accordingly. -:By #/ſudden at- 


tack, without'that perfect order of hattle to 


which the Greeks generally attached great im- 
portance, he expected to gain two poims: firſt, 
to throw the enemy into a confuſion, which 


8 might reduce their troops to a level with his 


own; and then to prevent the incouragement 


which they would derive from the obſervation, 
if he allowed them means for it, of the ſmall 


proportion which his regular heavy · armed bore 


to his total numbers. He could not, however, 


prudently omit thoſe ceremonies which Grecian 


religion required as indiſpenſable preparatives 


for a battle; and the Athenians, from the height 
which they occupied, could plainly diſtinguiſi 


"wy ſacrifice —— in W before 


tho 
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EAA A e dne temple af Minerva, and the buſtle of prepa- 


| ration throughout the ton. Thucydides adds, 
Thueyd, that the feet of horſes and men in great numbers, 


as-preparing to come; out, ſo near might the an- 
tient; fortifications. be approacherl-for the-purpoſe, 
off ohfervation, could vibe: diſcerned We the 
town- gates. a, Mn SAI DOMES Sit 059 


; TOM 10. 


fr 


Clean, Teotiniiginfornation-of theſe: Roy 


= | flances;! and then affuring himſelf of the truth af 


7 it wich his on eyes, would not wait attack from 


ftantiy commanded the retreat of bis whole army 
to Eion. This⸗the nature of the ground would: 
permit only to be perſormed by files from the 
| lefiig! wins the Greek :fyſterof tactics, was 
highly di AVE! 5. Toa remedy the defeck 
, and. de thi conſequent danger, Cleon think - 
ing he ſhould have leifſure-for-it,/asſoon as the 
ground permitted wheeted roundzhis right. f 


ä — with che enemy ta expoſe 
his army to certain defeat, he canld fcarrely 


have taken mea ares nene een for the put- 
poſe. The evolution not only broke, for the 
time, that compact arrangemem whence aroſe 
blue ſecurity ancdꝭ ſtrength of the Grecian phalanx; 
| but expoſed the ſoldier's right! fideo. unpro- 
tected by his ſhield; to the enemy's weapons, 


Tln was an advantage beyond what Braſidas had 


hoped for, Exulting he exclaimed, An army 

F moving in that manner does not mean ta ſtand 

| 7 its ground; the Wey is already: ours; open 
- the gates for me; and immediately at the 


eee eee 


fifty 


bl 


» force hic h he had affected to deſpiſe, but in- 
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fifty men, if our copies of Thucydides are right, 8 LN 


he ran toward the center of the Athenian army, ,« 
-which was the part, at that inſtant, the moſt diſ- 


ordered. At the ſame time Cleiridass at the head 
of che reſt of the Peloponneſian forces, iſſuing 
out of that called the Thracian gate, with à more 


ſteddy ꝓace, ſupported Braſidas, and attacked 


| ether parts of the Athenian line. 


In this ſituation of things, che Athenian tk,” 
dads ſome way advanced, punctually gbeyed 
the orders received, to haſten their march toward 

Eion, and breaking away from the center, were 
ſoon out of reach of the enemy. Their conduct 


was juſtified-by that of their general, whom no- 
cching could divert from his firſt, purpoſe, to re- 


treat. Quitting his right, with intention to join 
his left in its ſecurity, he was intercepted by a 
Myrcinian targeteer, from whom he received the 


death he Need, nen with. the i is min 1 


neee . 3 
The ended center bd ahe Above army Z 


| hanging: been defeated in the firſt moment of at- 


tack, while the left had withdrawn from the 
conteſt, Brafidas directed his efforts to the right; 
which, tho deſerted: by its general, had preſerved 


As order, and regaining the high ground, reſiſted 
| firmiy. Exerting himſelf apparently too much 


as a private ſoldier, of which his; uncommon 
ſtrength and activity, perhaps, ed him to be 
over-fond, Braſidas received a wound; and fal- 


ling, unperceived by the rene was carried 


-off by his friends. The heavy- armed under 


| . * him, were repulſed 


more 
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once; and the Athenians mnbitainel 
LL the conteſt till they were ſurrounded ; the 
enemy's horſe and middle-· armed foot galling 
their rear and flanks,” while the whole force of 
tze heavy-armed preſſed them in front. Com- 
pelled thus at length to give way, they retreated 
toward the (neighboring mountains, which they 
gained not without great difficulty and much 
loſs; and then diſperſing, fled, each as he beſt 
could, to Eion. Braſidas lived to be brought 
into Amphipolis, and to know that his army was 
com pletely victorious, and ſoon after expired. 
Scarcely any Spartan known in hiſtory, and 
Audeed few men of any nation, have been ſo in- 
dowed with talents to command arinies and to 
perſuade citizens, to make and to maintain con- 
queſts, as Braſidas. The eſtimation in which he 
was held, was remarkably teſtified by the honor 
paid to his memory. His funeral was performed 
ag * 25 A with the utmoſt ſolemnity at the public eæpence; 
all the allies, as well as the Peloponneſian forces, 
attending in arms. A ſpot in front of the agora 
of Amphipolis was choſen to receive his aſhes, 
and, as ſacred ground, was incloſed with a 
fene, to prevent profane intruſion: a monu- 
ment was erected there to perpetuate his me- 
mory: every teſtimony to the foundation of the 
colony by the Athenian Agnon, whether public 
building or whatever elſe, was carefully deſtroyed; 
and it was ordained by public decree, that, in 
future, Braſidas, the founder of the liberty of 
*Amphipolis, ſhould be venerated as the true 
-founder of the city: : and to conclude. all, wor- 
. | hip 
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ſhip was decent to Wm as u here Oe demigod, $ r. | 


and public games, with ſacrifices, were inſtirut-' — 4 


<d, to be 8 en to his honor * = 


9 Diodorus, Pal hs "TMs Platt Rl hs n 


whoſe miſſion we fad mentioned by Thucydices, from the Thra- 
cian Greeks to Sparta, (I. f. c. 21) were queſtioned by the mo- 


Ther of Braſidas, Argaleonis, concerning the death of her ſou. In 


reply, ſpeaking largely in his praiſe, they ſaid, that Brafidas had 


not left his equal behind him. Strangers, anſwered Argalconis, 
© you miſtake; my ſon was a man of great merit, but there are 


© many ſuperior to him in Sparta 'Diod. I. 18. c. 74. Plut. 
Apoph. Lacon. | This anecdote is perfectly conſonaat to the ſpirir 


of patriotiſm, which i it was the purpoſe of the Spartan, inſtitutions 


to inſtil into every Grizen of either ſex, and it may have had its 
foundation in fact: but according to every account of the times, 


particularly that of Thucydides, Argaleonis, if the ſtory is kainly 
told, was more partial to her country than juft to her fon, and 


© tho the ſentiment had ſomerhing noble, theafſertion was not tre; 


for Braſidas did not leave his equal behind him in Sparta, nor, ap- 


_  parently, in all Greece. The high reputation in which he e 
Held by his enemies, may be gathered from an expreſſion which 


Plato has put into the mouth of Aleibiades, "where, ſpeaking of. 
great characters, and of Socrates as the only one without! a 
parallel, he laue Braſidas was not ſo, for he might be compared 
to Achilles: Ole vag Axavede Gallo, GTUXST M09 ay 118 «a * 
e 'Conviv. p. 22 T. t. 3. 
Thie expreſſion of Plato's ſeems to mark che 3 
00 activity of Braũ das, and his diſpoſition to perſonal exertion in 
1 battle. Perhaps 1 we might do him an honor not leſs his due, by 


comparing him with a ſoldier of our own country, not particularly 
remarkable for thoſe qualities. The concluding part of his fe, 
at leaſt, bore a ſtrong reſemblance to that of our. conquerar of 


Canada, The obvious differences. are, that Wolfe commanded 
 Tmaller and more diſciplined army againſt the more numerous and 


| leſs regular; that being the afſeilant he was victorious ; and that. 


inſtead of 4 Cleon, the general oppoſed to him was & man wen 
1 of e abilities, e and general ne 41 
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Pare Brough T Bella ae to ade 3 


troops. Negotiation for peace. reſumed by A 


8 and Athens y af n . e 


Nn 100 late wh envy of te 3 men in the 


* 8. C. 13. Spartan adminiſtration had yielded to the preſſing 


1 accaſions of the commonwealth, which wanted 

2 tes like thoſe of Braſidas, and a body of 
nine hundred heayy-armed, under the command 
- . _ of Ramphias, Autocharidas, and Epicydides, 
had been ordered to his aſſiſtance. Toward the 
e end of ſummer they arrived at Heracleia in 
Trachinia, and while they were ſettling the de- 
ranged affairs of that colony, the action near 


Amphipolis happened. They had already enter- 


2% ed Theſſaly, when intelligence of it reached them; 3 
and about the ſame time a declaration was com- 
municated to them from the Theſſalians, that 
their march through Theſſaly would be oppoſed. 
The difficulty. thus. preſented, the conſciouſneſs, 
as Thucydides adds, of their inſufficiency for the 
"proſecution of thoſe deſigns which had originated 
with Braſidas, the conſideration that the neceſſity 
for reinforcing the Peloponneſian troops in 
Thrace was alleviated by the advantages already 
gained there, and the knowlege that the leading 
men of their adminiſtration were more anxious 


5 bor Peace than 1 8 0 rifk farther the Wome | 
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way deceived their: expectation.” The ravage op "ER 5H 
they Wund themſel ves utterly unable td raife' that 


Pylus and from Cythera their lands were infrſted, NETS 2 
and depredation was ſpred, in a manner hefore too 73 
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ately te to lead-their little army home: — . 
A conèurtenet of circumſtances now! contri e -— 
buted'to induce the t)]. o Leading powers near 8 a = 
equally to d&fire peace. The Lacedetrionians - —— 
kad originally eng aged in the war in confidence IE Fe 
of decifrve f rity,” -and in full hoße that tlie 
waſte of Attica, with x” battle, which they ex. 3535 
pected would inſue, and in which xhe)y had no e 
doubt of being victorious, would bring the — 
Athentans to their terms: The event had every= _ 
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Attica bad produced no important conſequence; 
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formidable W e e TE projetted': on —— — = f 8 
continua danger, and fufered extehive injury; | 


from the Athenian fleets; and at length the , * I 
blow: had fallen ſeverely on themſelves. Ther 
loſs i Killed and priſoners at Pylus was eh rn 


never within memory had happened to their 


Rate : the enemy poſſeſſed · a fortreſs within heit — 71 


country; a moſt galling circumſtance, and Kill . 
more ne to them: an iland was taken from 
them; which comtianded their coaſt; and from 


bet * 


tally unexperienced. Their flaves at the ſame 


time deſerted in numbers, and the appre-. „ 


henſion was continual, that confidende in 
forein aſſiſtance would excite 


among the numerous remainder of thoſe op- 
prefſed men. Anxiety was unceaſing in the prin- 
9 95 ape 
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cipal ties. for Ht PET PRs relations 
confined i in the. public priſan. of. Athens; and, to 


on and Argos, was on the point of expir- 


ing, and the Argians refuſed, to rene it but on 


terms to M the Lagedemanians were very 


44 2 1 


| there e reaſon to od chat a 3 | 
with Argas would make a ſchiſm in Pelopon- 


neſus, and that ſome of the principal ſtates of 


| 3 would ſide wich the Auen _— | 


them. Act; Stent) Sel put 345 : 
80 many and fo weighty were the 3 


fill urged Lacedæmon, ngtwithſtanding the late 


turn of fortune in her favor, to be ſolicitous for 
peace. At the ſame time that turn of fortune 
had conſiderably lowered the haughty tone of 
Athens. The defeats. at Delium and Amphi- 
polis, the revolt of ſo many of their depen- 
dencies, and the fear that others would follow 


à ſucceſsful example, had checked the ide 
: before prevailing, that they could command the 


fortune of war, and might. dictate, the terms of 


. peace ; and there followed a very general regret, 


that the favorable opportunity, procured by the 


ſucceſs at Pylus, had been,. i in wpntop.bevghti- 


._ neſs, thrown away, Apis 


With the inclination of os people, on boch 
ſides, it fortunately happened that the temper 


and intereſts of the leading men cogicurred. By the 


death of the turbulent Cleon, the mild Nicias was 
lf 8 tic, plaſter: of the Athenian, 


eon 


| had heen. cancuded for, . eh Fears between 


nsr br IN - 


. While the" iar&tethþeb'of * 8 RET. 
Nicias diſpoſed him to peace, the inclination = 
Was heightened by the accidental cireumſtance 
of ipoſſeſnng a vory large patriton y hich, in 
the inſecuticy of tue feanty territory of à Grecia 
. repablic; peace 6nly cv inable te ino; and 
even che deſire of glory, to which hie N as not in- 
ſenſible; led him to feck the reputation of being 
the; peace: maker for His country, While Peace 
conld-yet' be made wich certaih advantage. At 
the ſame time, among the Latcedæmonfans, the 
iaxereſt ofip leiſtoanax, the reigning prince of me 504 * 
houfe:of Euryſthenes, led him to be urgent for 
peace. Pleiſtoatax; as we have heretofore fe Len, in a 12. 
early ydöth; had been condemned te babitivenit; nn. 
on ſuſpicien of taking bribes from Pericles to 27 
lead: the Peloponneſian army: out of Attica. The Thucyds 
Lacedæmonian miniſtry / it appears; whether in ut fag. 
the neceſſity of comply ing with popular ſuper- 
| ſtitionz or deſirous of finding a cover for theit 
own” inability - and an excuſe for miſcarriages; 
frequently” applied for advice to the Delphign „ 
oracle; and they wefe diſturbed with the co 
tinual repetition of an exhortation annexetk 
to every reſponſe, That the Laced#nioniaby 
_ © thould' bring back the detnigod, ſom of Jupiter.“ | 
The friends of Pleiſtoarax'interpreted this as 4 
divine admonition to reſtore that prince, the de- 
ſcendant and repreſentative of the demigods 
Hercules and Perſeus, acknowleged 'by Srecian 
ſuperſtition 4s ſons of Jupiter; and Pleiſtoataz 
was im conſeijuenee reſtored, after a baniſnment 
ff ninerees'yoars. But a a was circulated; =» | 
ITT" | A 2 2 | and c 


{ 


356 
cH wh.” and- gained extenſive credit, that the admoni- 


Forer 
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tory, reſponſe had been procured by: bribery; to 
the Delphian prieſts; and the party in oppoſi- 


tion did not. fail to make advantage of chat re - 


port, attrihuting every adverfity that beſel the 


Spartan arms, to the anger of the gods ati the re · 


ſtaration of Pleiſtoanax, at any rate offenſive to 
_ them 5 but doubly, ſo, as having been procured 

y, ſuch impious colluſon. Thus it became pur · 
E an objec with that n on baer 
riſk of calamities from warr. 
Such being the dilpoftion on boch gdes, con 


1 3. 6. 17. . fepences were opened, and they; were. contthued 
| [> rough: the winter. Toward ſpring the nego- 


tiation vas ſo little advanced, that the Lacede- 
monians circulated-notices among their allies, to 
prepare, not only for a freſh invaſion of Attica, 
bot for the eſtabliſhment of a fortified; poſt in the 
country. Soon after, however, preliminaries 


were agreed upon; the fundamental principle of 
which was, that each party ſhould reſtore, what 


had been taken in the war; except that Niſæa 
was reſerved. to Athens, in conſequenee of the 


_ #efulal of the Thebans to ſuxrender Platæa. A 


convention of deputies from thefiztes of the Lace- 


demonian alliance was then afſembled, when the 


| Baeotians, Corinthians, Eleians, and Megarians 
proteſied again the propoſed terms ; but the 


other las, ho formed a majority of the aſſem- 


bly, Approving them, the Lacedzmonian go- 


vernment proceeded to ratify che peace in the 
name of the whole confederacy. It ran nearly 


thus gt, That che common danke, the religious 
1 7. | 155 4 8 . 6 s rites, 
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i 
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” equally open 7 75 to paſs to and from at all 
times i 5 55 afety, by ſea or by! land; and that the 


* Delphian people ſhould be independent, yiela- | 


ing obedience and paying tribute to none: I 
© That 1 the treaty ſhould r remain in force for f 

0 years: That if any diſputes mould ariſe Be- 
* rween the contraing powers, they ſhould be 


determined by judicial proceſs, the mode of 


© which Thoujd be hereafter ſettled: That the 
cities to be reſtored by Lacedæmon, namely, 


Argilus, $tageirus, Acanthus, Scolus, Olyn- 


6 thus, Spartolus, together with thoſe in the pe- 


+ ninſula of Athos, ſhould be free, paying only | 


to Athens the triþute appointed by Arifteides ; 


_ 5 That thoſe cities ſhould not, by the operation 


of this treaty, be bound in confederacy with 


* either party; but that ir ſhould be permitted 


© them, by their own act, if they ſhould here - 
* after chuſe it, to join the Athenian confede- 
a racy : That Amphipolis, being an -Arhe- 


nian colony, ſhould be reſtored uncondi- 
6 * tionally ; and that the Lacedzmonians ſhould 


* procure the reſtoration of the fortreſs of 
f Panactum in Attica, taken by the Bœotians, On 
* the other ſide, that Coryphaſium (the territory 
jn which Pylus was ſituated), Cythera, Me- 
# thons, Pteleum, and Atalanta ſhould be re- 


* ſtored to Lacedzmon. Priſoners were to be 


# equally reſtored on both fides. The Scionæans, 
now beſieged, were left to the mercy of the 
$ : Athenian people; the ſafe departure of the 

ATT : | Pelo- 


e 
fired, ad the Sriſes." of "the ' Greek hatibz, 3 E 


1 (choſe or Delphi particularly named) mould be — 
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ogra 25 * Peloponneſizns in garriſon with themonly being 
| provided ſor. It was then ſtipulated that every. 
F ; ſtate agceding tothe treaty ſhould ſeverally ſwear 


s to the obſervation of it, by that oath which its 


„ 


* own religious inſtitutions made for itſelf moſt 


F ſacred and binding ; that ſuch oath. ſhould be 


| 7 repeated annually ; and that columns, with the 


' Pax: inſprihed, ſhould: be erected at Olympia, 
* at Pytho (the name by which Homer calls 
a * Delphi, and which ſeems to haye been conti- 
« nued j jn uſe as a more ſolemn and ſacred appel- 
ation), at the iſthmus, at Athens in the citadel, 


and at Lacedæmon in the Amycleum and, 
« finally, that it ſhould be law ful for the Athe- 


J nians and Lacedæmonians, by mutual conſent, 


0 ſupply any omiſſion, and, after due diſeuſ- 


© ſion, to make any aſteratjon in theſe articles. 
The datę is then added thus: At the concluſion 
* of the treaty preſided the ephor Pleiſtalas, on 
* the fourth day before the end of the Lacedæ- 
* monian month Arremiſius, and the archon of 
6 Athens, Alczus, on the fixth day before the 
* end of the Athenian month Elaphebolion,? 
which our chronologers make the . tenth of 
April. Fifteen Lacedzmonians and ſeyenteen 


. Athenians, as repreſentatives of the two ſtates, 


aſſiſted at the ſacrifices, -and., took the oaths. 


The name of the ephor Pleiſtolas ſtands at the 


Head of the Lacedzmonians, that of Lampon 18 


| firſt of the Athenians ; among whom we find 


thoſe of Nicias, Laches, Agnon, Lamachus, 


| Pemoſthenes, and others who had been i in high 
ſituations under the e : 
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SECTION J. 
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| bi, in the execution of the rk of 1 prace, 


Alliance between Lacedemon and Athens. Intrigues 
of the Corinthians: ' New \ confederacy in 
| Peloponneſus : Diſpute between Lacedemon and 
Elis: Diſpute between Lacedemon and Mintineia. 

.  Inhumanity of the Athenian People: e of 
"the Athenian f 19: wk 


H E treaty l peace thus cotchidicd; be- 
tween the leading powers of the two confe- 
See had been contending, with little re- 
miſſion, now ten years in arms, was ill calculated 
to give general and permanent quiet to the na- 


tion. A want of able men in the adminiſtration 


of Lacedæmon, which had been manifeſted in the 
conduct of the affairs of that ſtate through the 
whole of the war, above all ſhowed itſelf in this 


treaty, and in the circumſtances which followed. A 


nurrow policy appeared in the treaty itſelf: the 
excluſive intereſt of Lacedæmon was conſidered : 


108 of the allies, by whom Lacedæmon was great, 


12 A 4 and 


1 
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and without whom ſhe ſcarcely could be ſafe (fa 


ww, Vere circumſtances altered ſince the ſimple age of 


Thueyd. 
1. * Ce 421 


e. 27. 


her great legiflator) were unpardonably ne- 


glected. The Latedawioniars' themſelves were 


to recover all that had been taken from them; 
but their old and neceſſary allies the Corinthians 


were to remain deprived of their colonies of 


Soleium in Ætolia, and Anactoriunm in Acarnania: 
the Megarians were to put up with the much 


more diſtreſſing loſs of Niſæa, their port, not a 
mile from the city; while the Eleians were ſuf- 


fering, not neglect, but what they imputed to 


Sparta as active injuſtice and oppreſſion. With 
all this, the Lacedzmanian adminiſtration found 
| themſelves. unable to carry into effect ſame of the 
moſt important articles of their own treaty. It 
vas to be decided by lot, which of che contract 


ing parties ſhould firſt perform its ingagement, 
for the reſtoration of priſoners and places taken, 


and the lot fell upon Lacedæmon. Accordingly 
the Athenian priſoners were immediately releaſ- 
ed; and Iſchagoras, with two other commiſſioners, 


was ſent into Thrace, to direct the ſurrender of 
Amphipolis, and to require eompliance with the 
terms af the treaty, from the towns which had 


been received into the Lacedæmonian alliance. 


But thoſe towns refuſed ; and Clearidas, who 
bad ſucceeded Braſidas in the command in chief 
in Thrace, would not, pretend! ing he could not, 


in oppoſition ta the Chaleidians, ſurrender Am- 
Phipolis. Both the general, however, and the 


Chalcidian chiefs became apprehenſive of the 
conſequences of this NG and the for- 
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mer went himſelf, the others fent WEE 03S EW 
Apologize for heir conduct, but at ihe fame — 
dime with a view to procure an aketation af i“ꝭẽ 
articles, or even to diſturb the peace. Clearidas 


Mas haſtily remanded, wich orders to bringa way 
all. the Neloponneſian forces, if compliance with 


the terms af the ee d the. wm Janger | 
delayed. a n 

The congreſs of A es f hl vid Thueyd, 
remained ſtill affembled in Lacedæmon, ande 


Lacedæmonian adminiſtration had been in vain 
urging the diſſentients to accede to the treaty. 
They were equally unſuccefsful in the endeavour 


to accommodate matters with Argos; ſo that, 

with that ſtate, a wat ſeemed inevitable, in uch, 
according to all appearance; the greater part ß 
eloponneſus would be againſt them. Alagmed 
by theſe caonſiderations, they propoſed a defen- e. 23. 
five alliance with Athens, which was haſtily | 
concluded; and then the Athenians releaſed the 
Priſoners taken in Sphacteria. [Meanwhile the 
congreſs af the Peloponneſian confederacy was 
diſmiſſed, with a diſpoſition, among many of © 22.27 


tbe memberg, far from Danby: eat We 


out af Greece. 

The complex intrigues tha üaſued among the 
Grecian republics, form, in the detail of them 
remaining to us from Phucydides, not indeed 


the moſt 3 but one of the moſt curious 


and in ve portions of Grecian hiſtory. No- 


thing gives to know ſo intimately the political! 
ſtate of Greece in general, at the time, or the 


an of: panties in die ſe republics ; and 
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© BAP. nothing affords equal ground Joris juſt eſtima · 

TR tion of the value of that union, ſcarcely to be 

| Called a federal union, but rather à connection 

founded on opinion, and ſupported principally 

by ſimilarity of language, manners, and reli- 

-gious belief ; 4 connection ſubſiſting vnequally, 

* uncertainly, and yet ſubſiſting, among the nu- 

= merous and ſcattered members of the Greek 

= nation. Ww indeed be difficult, even with 

khat able and exact hiſtorian: for our guide, to 

_ avoid ſome tediouſneſs, and perhaps ſome con- 

'  - fuſion in the narration; which muſt however be 

. | hazarded, rather than evade an ut cones pu of 
„ ſtte office of hiſtofang. 

; hues. The Corinthians, irritated now againſt tbe, 

cats Pur were not leſs warm than at the begin- 

ning of the war in enmity to Athens. When 

the convention of the confederacy was diſmiſſed, 

their deputies, inſtead of returning immediately 

home, went to Argos, where means of confi- 

dential communication with ſome of the leading 

- men were open to them. To theſe they urged, 

' That © ſince the Lacedæmonians, reſigning their 

a £ antient character, or rather'their.pretenſion to 

3 © the character, of protectors of the liberty of 

8 Greece, had made not only peace, but a cloſe 

4 alliance, with the Athenians, its moſt deter- 

mined and dangerous enemies, it became the 

* Argians to interfere, toward the preſervation, 

at leaſt, of Peloponneſus. The opportunity 

* vhich preſent circumſtances offered, they ſaid, 

—_ : was inviting: for, ſuch. vas the diſguſt taken 
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© at; dhe conduct of Lacedzmon, it nk 3 Er. 
* only to declare, by a public decree, the readi· Res 
* neſs of the Argian people to enter into alliance 
* with any independent Grecian. cities, and they 
would quickly find themſelvez at the head of | 
T5 powerful  confederacy.? The Argian. chiefy '* © 14 
were very well diſpoſed to the meaſure thus re- Y 
commended ;-. but. a difficulty occurred in the 
democratical form of their government. In 
regular courſe, all negotiation with forein ſtates 
maſt be tranſacted. with the aſſembly of the 
people. This would unavoidably make the bu» 
ſineſs more public than ſuited the views of the 
_ Corinthian, deputies, or could conſiſt with the 
ſafety of the leading men in {ome of the re- 
publics with which they meant to negotiate. 
The Corinthian miniſters therefore adviſed to 
propoſe, in general terms only, to the Argian | 
people, That alliances ſhould be made with | 
6 friendly Grecian ſtates ;' and when this propo- 
| ſition had received the ſanction of a decree, it 
might be ventured farther to recommend, That -. 
* the neceſſary negotiations ſhould bez incruſted | 
do ſelect commiſſioners. . 7 
A concurrence of circumſtances at this. time . | 
| favored the purpoſe of the Corinthians. While. 
the reputation of Lacedæmon had been confider- 
je ably lowered in Greece by the events of the late 
6, war, Argos, keeping upon good terms with all 
ty the contending powers, had thriven in peace. Am- 
d, bition grew with increaſing wealth and ſtrength, 
i and the decay of Lacedzmon ſeemed to offer 
# an opening for Arg to recover its antient pre- 
at | | Eminence 
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* nigence and command in Peloponneſus F which, 
man empty honor, would be a very im- 
— advantage, hen, as at preſent, a war 
With that ſtill powerful neighbour was impend- 
ing. Thus the Corinthian deputies ſucceeded 
wich che Argian chjets, and theſe with the people; 
and 3 committee of twelve men was appointed, 


with full power to conclude treaties of alliance, 


defenſive and offenſiye, with any Grecian ſtates, 
except Athens and Lacedæmon: if either of 
cheſe ſhould offer, it was required that the pro- 
oſal ſhould be laid before the Argian people. 
Not any liberal view to an improvement of the 


federal union of Greece, but the ſeparate intereſt 
of particular republics, brought the firſt acceſſion 


to the propoſed new confederacy under the pre- 
ſidency of Argos. While the war with Athens 


nad kept Lacedæmon fully ingaged, the Man- 


tineians had eompelled a part of Arcadia, before 


: independent, to ſubmit to their 'dominion ; and 
- they juſtly” er ee pole in the leiſhre of 


| peace, howeyer any 


rous regard far the 
common welfare might be wanting, the conſide- 
ration of their on intereſt w guld urge the Lace- 


dæmogjans to interfere, and prevent” ſach exer- 
ciſe of ſoyereinty over any people within 
Peloponneſus: The univerſal bert) of Greece 


had been held out as the fitſt principle: of the 
new confederacy ; but to make a beginning to- 
ward collecting allies, was eſteemed by the 

Argians of more importarice than” a ſtrict 1088 
rence to any ſuch principle. The government of 


5 Mantinejay like their own, was democratical : 


which 


which e both fin their union in op- 8 * *. 
| poſition to Lacedæmon, and for the allowance — 


of ſome indulgence to Mantineia in the exerciſe 
of a tyrannical. Aauthoriry. Puget ber Gragies * 
Hates, - 1d vita moron Vf Sora tie 2 Fi 
This narrow and corrupt; policy. was, — | 
moment, not unattended with the propoſed. ad : 
vantage. Grgat and general offence and alarm 
had been taken at that article in che treaty; ber 
tween Lacedæmon and Athens, whichideclazed 
that the; Lacedemonians and Athenians, without 
mention of any; other ſtates of Greece, might in 
concurrence, at any time, make whatever alte - 
ration in the conditions to them ſhould ſeem. firs 
which was little leſs than a declaration of auh 
rity, in thoſe two ſtates united, to give law to 
Greece. The acceſſion of Mantineia to the new 
confederaey increaſed the ferment: for, while in- 
telligence of the fact was circulated, the motivey 
were not univerſally obvious; and it was very 
generally ſuppoſed, that the Mantineians, near 
neighbours' to both Lacedæmon and Argos, 
knew more than was generally known, and. that 
reaſons which impelled them onghe probably. Fa : 
weigh with all. 11 


The Lacedamonian edminiſteation, early in bs 
formed of all cheſe political movements, were | 5: © 30 


greatly alarmed. Miaiſters were diſpatched to 


Corinth, which was underſtood to be the foun- 35 


tain- head of the intrigue, to inquire and remon - 
ſtrate. By the terms of that confederacy of which; 
| Lacedæmon was the head, it was ſtipulated that 
the voice of a majority of the wet: 

6 
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. perhaps by Grecia ſuperſti tion; but fingolarly 
e e political evafion, erbreffed in cheſe 
rovided/Ho! hindrance” occurted from 

© the gods or heroes. Whatever might be the 

views of ſomte leading men afnofig the 'Corin- 

* | thians in deſiring che continuafee of che war; 
5 the eauſe of the general diffattsfuction of the 
wx Corinthian” people wich the terms of the peace, 
was well Known and Was reaſonable: © The 
5 Lacedæmonians, in/ipulatin for the reſtoration 
of albplaces taken from'thetnſelves'by the Athe: 

7 nials, had ceded the towWIfIS of Soleum and 

„ Azacteriums taken front the Cofinthiatist But 
| cis however Are grievanee and: 4 juſt cauſe 


of diffatisfattion;-eould not properly be urged. 


N 


fon to the treaty with Athens; which was a regu- 
lar act of the confederacy. They tfeſorted there- 

fore to the Soc fer their! pretenee: they al- 
ledged that they had bound themſelves by oatl 
to protect the Potidæans and their other allies itt 


by che Corinthians as a cauſe for refuling acceſ- 


Thbrace; thus aroſe a hindrance from the gods; 


and dene they could not accede to the terms of 
the treaty. To the complaints of the Lacedæ- 
e monians about the. Atgian confederacy, they re- 
| plied, © that they would conſult their allies, and 

7 d nothing but what ſhould be deemed proper 


and juſt,” With theſe anſwers the Laces“ 


monian miniſters, unable to obtain auß farther ſa- 
tisfaction, returned home. 
In the diſputes$8ifficulr Said: wid to letchy 
19"which t the” diviſion. of — into fo? 


"WY many 
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thay be een Ae ſtates gare W o 
occaſion, cireumſtances had ariſen to ſet the 
Eleians, ſtill note than the. Corinthians, at vari- Taucha 


ance with Lacedæmon. Before the war, the 2 


people of the little town of Lepreum; oppreſſed 
by the united enmity of ſome neighboring Arca- 


dian villages; had applied to Elis for protection, 


offering half their dands to obtain it: The Elciansz 
accepting the condition, compelled the Arcadians 
to make ꝓtace, and then allowed the Lepreans 


fill to occupy the ceded territory, paying only an 


acknowlegement of a talent yeariy to OhU¹ - 
pian Jupiter. Fdr anything That appears, the 


: Ts was advantageous for a people ſo unable 
to defend their property, and maintain them- 
ſelves in unconnected independency, as the 


Lepreans. But when the war with Athens broke 


out, the Lepreans, as well. -85:the: Eleians, being 


members of the Lacedæmonian confedetacy, 


_ urged. the expence--ofexpeditions into Attica, 
and other burthens of the war, as pretences for 
diſcontinuing the payment. This, however, the 
Eleians would not admit; upon which tbe Le- 
preans appealed to Lacedæmon: but the Eleians, 


apprehending that they ſhlould not have fair 
meaſure of juſtice therę, aved: the arbitrdtian,; 
and alerted. their right by arms. The Lacedæ 
monians nevertheleſs: proceeded to give ſenteũce 


in the cauſe, declaring the Eleians aggreflors;/ 

and the Lepręans free; and upon the refuſal of 
the Eleians to accept this deciſion, they put a- 
_ of bees! into aun een een tot i 1 en en 16 
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| — Ir whey it, unjuſt proceeding; the Eleians were 
Prepared for the opportunity which [now. offered 


3 e " fob ingaging in:4:confederacy” of Peloponneſian 


ſbates ; ĩwoppaſitiuon to Lacedæ mon: They ſent 
miniſters to Corinth, who concluded firſt æ ſepu- 
rato treaty-of alliance with; that. ſtate, and pro. 
ceeding then td Argus, pledgedi their common 
wealch to the neu confederacy . Phe Corinthians 
chen accededi th that confedetraey, ande their in- 
fluence decided the Chalcidians o Thrace to the 
ſame meaſure; The Beeotians and Megarians 


| were enough diſlatisfied wich Bacedæmon tode 


elate cheit approbation of it, aud am intention to 
concur. Bud the conſiderntion that the :prefi= 
dency of 1 democraticdl- 
fearcely-faibto qar with the intsreſts of ckreir oli 
garciml adminiſtrations, eee, heſitate to 
conciude: io nam 
1 £ Whilectheſ@ intrigues: Ares going forward for 
. —— of ſubverting the power of Izacede-' 
mmuon, the Adminiſtaätion of that ſtare were car. 
trying into effect 
cheir uſual: method by: force of arms, that unde. 
fined and! arbitrary kind of juriſdiction, which 

te Feloponneſians ſeem, in ſome meaſure; by 
cCarmon conſent to have committed to them, 
and which, cho! not often with ſucceſs: was ne- 
vertlieleſs oppoſed-almoſt as often as it was exer- 
ciſed. A party at Parrhaſii in Arcadia, one of the: 
townſhips which! the Mantigeians had ſubjected; 

| applied. to Lacedæmon for relief. The Manri- 
neians were not only obnoxious at Lacedzmon, 
USSR | | for 


government could! = 


againſt the Mantineians, after 


u br of GREECE 3 


the hs new connection with Argos, but gil SEC CT, | 
more particularly for having put a garriſon 1 into = 
_ Cypſela, a fortreſs in the Parrhaſian territory, 
cloſe upon the borders of Laconia. At the farhe 
time therefore to take Cypſela, and to relieve the 
Parrhaſians from their ſubjection ts Mantineia, 
, which would be in effect to bring them under 
ſubjection to Lacedæmon, the whole force of 
the commonwealth __ ed e "the king 
Pleiſtoanax. 
The reſource of we Mantineians, not one of 
the weakeſt republics of Greece, is among the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of the miſerably uncertain ſtare 
| of government, law; property and freedom, 
through the greateſt part of that country. That 
; they might exert their whole force in defence of 
. the Parrhaſian territory, they committed their 
y own city, with their families, and in fact their 


; all, except themſelves and their arms, to a gar- 

y riſon of Argians. They were nevertheleſs un- 

5 able to give any effectual oppdſition to the 

4 Lacedæmonian army: Cypſela was deſtroyed, and 

6 | Parrhaſii, as far as under Lacedzmonian pro- 

Ta tection might be, became again an independent 

h ſtate. The fidelity of the Argians to their truſt, 

y however, cemented the new eee 1 N | 

8 their ſtate and Mantineia. X 

e. In the courſe of the ſummer, Cleiridas arrived 

t- at Lacedæmon, with the troops which had fought 

he under Braſidas in Thrace; and the government 3 

ay | rewarded the valor and zeal of the Helots of that 8 

i- army with the preſent . of their liberty, giving 
„chem leave to ſettle themſelves . woe. 

or Vor. . B b 
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5 Ti. could find a livelihood, The preſent ſeems thus 
tb have been of ſmall. value; for the Helois were 


| Ns little able to provide a ſettlement for themſelves. - 
5 | But there were in Lacedzmon ſome other Helots, 
4 who, to ſtrengthen the ſtate in its declining cir- ' 
2 »cumſtances, had been admitted to the rights of 
BM citizens ; and Spartan pride and Spartan jealouſy, . 
E now peace was reſtored with Athens, would wil- t 
Wo; lingly ſee all thoſe perſons members of any tate 4 
NW rather than of their own. The intranchiſed Helots t 
therefore were all eſtabliſhed in Lepreum, as an fi 
incteaſe of force to that town a" the wy 5 
5 i | of Llis. „„ tl 
. . eaſnre of, eee faverity,. not i indicating b 
3 | A good and firm conſtitution, was about the ir 


ame time taken, on the plea of neceſſity for the at 

ſecurity of the commonwealth, againſt the un- w 

fortunate men who had been juſt reſtored to their th 
country, after ſo long languiſhing in Athenian 

priſons. Not only many of them were of high he 

rank, but - ſome were actually in high offices. fe 

; They found themſelves nevertheleſs expoſed to ce 

frequent invective, for having done, what was ey 

fo little known among the Lacedæmonians, and, ch 

tho at the time authorized by the executive tai 

power, certainly in ſome degree contrary to their to 

law, as ſurrendering their arms to an enemy. Þ for 

Some . diſturbance was apprehended in conſe- ed 

quence ;z and to prevent it, a decree of degra- co; 

Adation was paſſed: by the people againſt them, or 

by which they were rendered incapable of office, ¶ the 

and, what appears extraordinary, whether as pre- tak; 


caution or puniſhment, incapable of buying or tain 
Tp 4.8 25 ſelling; 
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ſelling, Some time after, however, tho what 
occafioned the change we are not informed, they 


were reſtored to their former rights and honors; 


During theſe tranſactions in Peloponneſus; the 
unfortunate Scionæans, all aſſiſtance being with» 
drawn from them, were reduced to the dreadful 
neceſſity of ſurrendering themſelves at diſcretion 
to the Athenian forces; and the Athenian people 


s gr. 
Ls 


Thucyd: 


added, upon the occaſion, a ſhocking inſtanceto 


the many that occur in hiſtory, of the revenge- 
ful and unrelenting temper of democratical deſ- 
potiſm. Tho Cleon was no longer living to urge 
the execution of the decree, of which he had 
been the propoſer, it was nevertheleſs executed 
in full ſtrictneſs: every male of the Scionæans, 
arrived at manhood, was put to death, and the 


women and children were all reduced to ſlavery : 


the town and lands were given to the Platæans. 
Amid ſuch acts of extreme inhumanity, we 


have difficulty to diſcover any value in that 


fear of the gods, and that care about the con- 
cerns of what they called religion, which we find 
ever lively in the minds of the Greeks. The late 
change in the fortune of war, and the loſſes ſuſ- 
tained by the commonwealth, gave the Athenians 


to imagine that the gods had taken offence at 


ſomething in their conduct; but they ne Ver look - 
ed beyond ſome vain ceremony; whether in its 
concomitant and conſequent circumſtances, moral 


or moſt groſsly immotal. The cruel removal of Thucyd. 


the Delians from their iland had been .under- 


I. $ e 346 


taken as a work of piety, neceſſary toward ob- 


taining the favor of the deity. The contrary | 
: B b 2 imagination 


a "= 
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CHA. imagination now gained, that the god's pleaſure 
— had been miſtaken; and the Delians were re- 


"i 

| 

ſtored to their poſſeſſions. Poſſibly ſome leading 

men found their ends in amuſing the minds of 

_s Ne with both theſe mockeries. t 

| e c 
3 0 

4 f : — — 8 | 4 
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\ | ci 
e. " Jo tl 
Continnation of obſlacles to the execution of the 4 


$ . articles of the peace. Change of adminiſtration 
| . a . ſo 
at Lacedæ mon: Intrigues of the new adminiſira- 


ion; Treaty with Beotia; Remarkable treaty Wo 

2001 b Argos ; 3 Reſentment of Athens toward Lace- by, 

. demon. ; | ref 

| _— e 4 ab 

Thveyd. THE peace reſtored bes intercourſe between ws 
. Athens and thoſe Peloponneſian ſtates which 2 

B. C. 42 1. acceded to it; tho inability, on one ſide, com- p. 
901. 89. pletely to berfarm the conditions, immediately * 
A produced, on the other, complaint, with jealouſy M 
. | and ſuſpicion, which ſoon became mutual. The F 
Peloponneſian troops were withdrawn from the 2 

protection of Amphipolis; but the place was 0 

left to the inhabitants, with arms in their hands. Phe 

The other Thracian towns, which had joined the 2 


Peloponneſian alliance, refuſed to acknowlege pyl 
the authority of the treaty: for the conditions, Jo 
tho favorable to the democratical, would have 
been ruinous to the oligarchal, which, through 
N | _ 
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the connection with Lacedæmon, was become g. 


the ruling party. In conſequence of repeated — 


remonſtrances, a day was at length named, 
within which, if all thoſe included within th: 
treaty, as members of the Peloponneſian confe- . 
deracy, did not comply with the terms, Lace- 
demon ſhould hold them as enemies, and Join g 
Athens in compelling compliance. The time 
paſſed, and the Lacedæmonians ſtill made ex- 
cuſes, They had manifeſted their deſire, they 
ſaid, to fulfil their ingagements, by doing every- 


thing in their power: they had reſtored the 


Athenian priſoners, they had withdrawn their 
troops from Thrace ; they ſtill hoped, without 


ſo rigorous a meaſure, againſt antient allies, as 
compulſion by arms, ta ſucceed to their defire 


with the Corinthians and Bœotians; and with 
regard to the priſoners in the hands of the latter, 


about whom the Athenians were particularly 


anxious, they had no doubt of obtaining their 


releaſe, It therefore became the Athenians to 


ſhow an equally good diſpoſition by ſurrendering 
Pylus; or, if they would ſtill detain that place 


as a pledge, they ſhould however remove the 


Meſſenians and Helots, implacable and reſtleſs 
enemies of Lacedæmon, and garriſon it with 


Athenians only, who would not contravene the 
terms of the peace. With the latter requiſition the 


Athenians, after much altercation, complied; 


and the Meſſenians and Helots, removed from 5 


Pylus, were eſtabliſhed in Cephallenza. 


The change in the annual magiſtracies, i in au- Thueyd. 


tumn, bropght a change in the politics of Lace- 
B b 3 Ammon, 
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I 354 - HISTORY OF GREECE, 
=; © xvii. P. dæmon, which of courſe affected all Greece, 
1 — Lacedæmon, Eke other Grecian ſtates, had its 
= | factions ; and there was now, an oppoſition, if 
we may uſe a modern term perfe&ly appoſite, 
not only adverſe to the peace, but holding con- 
OE Rant correſpondence with the Corinthians, Bœo- 
5 tians, and other ſeceders from the confederacy. 
- The political power of the kings, which ſhould 
Wt" have given ſtability to the meaſures of exeeu- | 
: tive government, was nearly annihilated ; while 
the ephors, in the name of the people, had been 5 
graduallyacquiring, to their own office, a deſpotic - 
controul aver the whole adminiſtration ; and, 1 
„ 1 5 that office being annual, the Lacedæmonian 4 
councils became of courſe liable to much fluc- 
tuation. At the late change, two of the oppo- 
ſition, Cleobulus and Xenares, had been elected ( 
ephors: In the following winter, a congreſs of t 
deputies from all the principal ſtates of Greece, 
was aſſembled at Sparta, for the profeſſed pur - I 
poſe of accommodating the numerous exiſting 0 
\ 
Y 
I 
J 
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differences; but, after much altercation, they 
parted without ſettling anything. Cleobulus 
and Xenares then put forward an intrigue; ap- 
8 parently well conceived, for the purpoſe at the 
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ſame time of ſerving their party, of relieving a 
their country from evils actual or threatened, and t 

of confirming: and even extending its antient C 
preeminence among the Grecian republics. In 0 
Argos itſelf, the ſtate moſt inimical'to Laczde- te 
mon, there was an oligarchal party favorable to f1 
their views; and they + were upon friendly terms a 
wit the: 3 men of Corinth and Bœotia, a) 


vw which 


a — * 
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which their predeceſſors Kalt not been. Theſe SRC T. 


two citcumſtances formed the baſis of their pro- 
ject, Inftead of oppoſing the new confederacy, 
they propoſed, through t hi Corinthian and Bœo- 
tian deputies, who were friendly to their pur- 
poſe, firſt, to promote the projected alliance of 


| Beeotia with Argos, and then to endeavour. to 
ingage Argos itſelf in alliance with Lacedz- 


mon. That bein effected, it would not be 
difficult to renew the connection with Bceotia, 
Corinth, Mantineia, and Elis ; and thus Lace- 
demon 0004 find itſelf at the head of i its whole 


antient confederacy, with the powerful and long | 
inimical commondealth of Argos added. 


The plan, ſo laid, was communicated to the 


| friendly party in Argos, and the Bœotian and 
Corinthian deputies returned home. The Bœo- 


tarchs, being then ſounded, were found perfect-, 
ly diſpoſed to the. meaſure. But the publicity 
required for all tranſactions of .governghent,, 
even in the ariſtocratical Grecian . common- 
wealths, thwarted a project for which ſecrecy 
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was indiſpenſable. It was neceſſaty for the . 38. 


Bœotarchs to obtain the aſſent of the four ſu- 
preme councils. They began with propoſing 
alliance with Corinth; to which a majority in 
the councils would have had no repugnancy, 


could they have been aſſured of the concurrence, 


of the Spartan, adminiſtration; but being unin-, 


formed of what had paſſed between their depu- 


ties at Sparta and the ephors, tley were alarmcd . 
at tlie propoſal” of a meaſure which would be 
apparently a declaration of enmity to the Lace- 

3 b $$ © demonians, 
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the Athenians; and they knew that nothing 
preſſed the Athenians ſo much as the retention 
of the Athenian priſopers and the fortreſs of 
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dzmonians, with whom they choſe to maintain 


their connection. Miniſters, from Argos were 


already arrived at Thebes ; hut the leading pro- 


poſal of an alliance with Corinth being rejected, | 


the Bœotarchs did not venture any mention of 
an alliance with Argos, and, for the e the 
whole buſineſs dropped. 

While this intrigue was going forward, an- 
other buſineſs from Lacedæmon was negotiated 
at Thebes. | Nothing now preſſed the Lacede- 
monians ſo much as the retention of Pylus by 


Panactum in Attica, by the Bœotians. The 


object of Lacedæmon therefore was to procure 


from the Bœotians the reſtoration of Panactum 


and the Athenian priſoners, to obtain 1 in return 
the ſurrender of Pylus from the Athenians. The 


difficylty was tp find means of remuneration to 
Bœotil. The Bœctians would accept nothing 
but an alliance with Lacedæmon, upon preciſe. 
ly the fame conditions with that lately concluded 


with the Athenians ; and this was directly con- 
trary to an article of the treaty between Lace- 


dæmon and Athens, which. poſitively declared 


that neither party ſhould form any new alliance 


but in concurrence with the other. Through 


the intereſt neyertheleſs of the party in Lacedæ- 


mon, which defired a rupture with Athens, the 
treaty was concluded; and, after all, the Bœo- 


tians deceived the Licedzmodians : for, to pre- 


yent the inconvenience which might ariſe, to 


a 
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chemſelves, from a fortreſs critically ſituated upon 8 550 Te 
their. borders,, inſtead of ſangaüdünd nen — 
they deſtroyed it. 

Report of the public ci among. THAT 
theſe tranſactions being quickly conveyed: tq |" 5 
Argos, without any information of the ſecret: 
intrigue, - occaſioned great anxiety and alarm 
there. Not imagining the Lacedzmonian go»: . 
yernment wquld ſo immediately contravene their 
ingagements with Athens, after a treaty ſolemn- 
ly made, the terms of which were known, the 
Argian adminiſtration concluded that the alli- 
ance with Bœotia had been cancerted with the 
| Athenian government; that Athens of courſe- 
was to be a party to the, confederacy ; that thus 
Argos would be precluded from any advan». 
tageous connection with Athens, which had al- 
ways been looked to as a certain reſource when- 
ever neceſſity ſhould preſs; and, inſtead of be- 
ing the preſiding power of a confederacy of the 
principal republics of the Greek nation, they 
ſhould ſtand ſingle to oppoſe Lacedzmon at the 
head of ſuch a canfederacy, Urged by this 
apprehenſian, they . determined immediately to 
attempt an accommodation with Lacedæmon, 
and for negotiators they choſe Euſtrophus and 
ſon, the two men among them who, an ac- 
count of their - party-conneCtions (far theſe. - | 
in every Grecian city extended among neighbor- 
ing ſtates) were moſt likely to find confidence. 
from the Lacedzmonians now in power. The 
negotiation is remarkable for a circumſtance; 
rep! proves how far the ideas of the rude ages 

were 
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were ſtill retained in thoſe Grecian common- 


wealths, which had not taken a leading part in 
the affairs of the nation. The object in diſpute 
between Lacedzmon and Argos was the terri- 


tory of Cynuria. The Argians demanded that 


the queſtion of right to this territory, formerly 
theirs, but long ſince poſſeſſed by the Lacedæ- 
monians, ſhould be referred to the arbitration, 
either of ſome tate, or of ſome individuals, who 
might be agreed upon by the two parties, This 
was poſitively refuſed. The Argians then, 


anxious for peace, but anxious alſo to maintain 


their claim, offered to make a truce for fifty 


years, without any other condition than a pro- 
viſion for the future diſgufſion of the queſtion, 


according to a mode of which the hiſtory of the 


two ſtates furniſhed an example: they propoſed 


that either party ſhould be at liberty to call 
upon the other, when not ingaged in war nor 
afflicted with endemial ſickneſs, to meet them 
in battle on the diſputed lands, and the victory 
ſhould finally decide the right of property; but, 


to prevent unneceflary ſlaughter, neither ſhould 


purſue into the other's territory. The Lacedæ- 


monian government, practiſed in extenſive poli- 


tical negotiation for near a century, while their 
ſtate had preſided over the affairs of a great 
confederacy, received this propoſal, however 
countenanced by the practice of former ages, as 
ſomething ridiculous. But the Argian admini- 
ſtration, probably not wholly unaware of the 


futility of ſuch a proviſion, but expecting cre- 


on 196 it. with the multitude their ſo verein, per- 
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ſevered in the requiſition ; and the LacedaMsi wy 6 T. 
nians, not thinking the matter important enough 8 
to warrant the rejection of a propoſal otherwiſe 
meeting their anxious wiſhes, at length aſſent- 


ed; declaring however that they could not truſt 5 
| he ambaſſadors of a democracy, , lo far as to con- 


ſider the peace as concluded, till it ſhould be 
ratified by a public a& of the Argian people» 


This was obtained, and the peace thus” com- 


pletely made. 
Meanwhile commiſſioners had been ſent from Thueyd. 
Sparta into Bœotia, to receive the Athenian pri- 1-5: * 


ſoners in the hands of the Bœotians, together 


with the fort of Panactum. When they arrived, 
the fort was already deſtroyed ; and, in excuſe 


for this, it was pretended that, according to an 
antient compact between the Bœotians and 


Athenians, the territory of Panactum was to be 
the excluſive property of neither people, and to 


be cultivated by neither, but to remain a paſ- 


ture for the common uſe of both. The priſon- 
ers were however delivered to the Spartans, who 
repaired with them to Athens, and in reſtoring 
them, declared alſo the raſing of the fortifica- 
tions of Panactum, and the retreat of the garri- 
ſon; which they affected to conſider as equiva- 
lent to a reſtitution of the place. But the 


| Athenians, already informed of the treaty con- 


cluded by Lacedæmon with Bœotia, ſo repug- 
nant to repeated profeſſions made to Athens, 
were difpoſed to ſec the matter differently. Re- 


A for ay and: for many leſs important 


: br eaches 
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* 4 * breaches or neglects of the treaty between 


Athens and Sparta, were freely vented; the 
fr eeſtoration of Pylus was refuſed; and the com- 


miſſioners were obliged to return without effect - 


jug apy of the purpoſes of their miſſon. 


SE CTION II. 


Athens the tegding power. 


WHILE ſuch was the mutual diſfatisfation 
| between Lacedæmon and Athene, there was in 
Thucys. the latter, as well as in the former ſtate, a party 
s. e. 43. def rous of renewing the war; and at the head 
| of thar party a new character was coming for- 


ward, fingularly formed to ſet the world in a 


fake; © Alcibiades fon of Cleinias was yet a 


youth, or at leaſt in any other city, ſays Thucy- 


dides, would have been eſteemed. too young to 


be admitted to a Jeading public fituation *;- bur” 
high birth, great connections, and extraordinary ; 
tajents gave him premature conſequence. His 
family boaſted their deſcent, as we learn from the 
Plat. words which Plato puts into the mouth of Alci- 


Alcid d. 7, & 


Plut. vie. biades himſelf, TO on ſon of the Tela. . 


8 Alcib. 


underſtoud, but Duker's note may be conſulted, 


monian 


Air. A third Peloponnefian confederacy 3 j and 


2 Thus, I think with our tranſlatar smith, the page is is to be 


1 as. > 4 
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monian Ajax, and through him from Jupiter. Ifocrat. de 


bigis, 


His great-grandfather, named alſo Alcibiades, p. 15: & 


had been among the aſſociates of Cleiſthenes in P k.. 
expelling the Peiſiſtratids, and reſtoring the | 


commonwealth, His grandfather Cleinias had C2 £4 
gained the honorable reward of the Ariſteia, for gig. 
his conduct in the firſt action with the fleet of 


Xerxes, off Artemiſium, in a trireme which he 


had fitted at his own expence; and his father, 
called alſo Cleinias, fell in the ſervice of his Plat. 

. . Alcib, 1. 
country, in the unfortunate battle of Coroneia, p. 114. t. 3. 
againſt the Bœotians. His mother, Deinoma- 


che, was daughter of Megacles, head of the 


Alcmæonids, the firſt family of Athens; and 


by her he was nearly related to Pericles, who, 
on the death of his father, became his guardian. 


Unfortunately his connection with that great man Plat. 


6d W Alcib, 2. 
did not bring thoſe advantages of education, p. 123. 


which might have been expected from a guar- 
dian who ſo united the philoſopher with the 
ſtateſman, and, amid all the cares of his high 
ſituation, gave ſo much attention to ſcience. 


Left therefore to himſelf, a very large patrimo- 


nial eſtate afforded Alcibiades means for that 


diſſipation in pleaſure, to which paſſions, conſti- 


tutionally ſtrong, impelled, and various circum- 
ſtances contributed in an unuſual degree to in- 


vite. The graces of his perſon are mentioned, Plat. 


8 » . Ouvi. 
by cotemporary writers as very extraordinary. Xen. 


In the ſecluſion in which the Athenian ladies Mem: 


Socr. 1. 1. 


lived, they could be little liable to the ſeduction e. 2. f. 24. 


of wit and ingaging behavior, but they were A; TIO 


thence perhaps only the more alive to the im- 
| | preſſion 
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Preton of perſonal bentty, when ſacrifices and 
proceſſions afforded the ſcanty opportunity of 


mixing with the world, fo far as to ſee tho 


not to converſe with men. Alcibiades, as we 
are aſſured by Xenophon, was the object of paſ- 


ſion and intrigue for many of the principal ladies 


| of Athens. The ſplendor of his fortune, and 


the power of thoſe with whom he was connected, 
at the ſame time drew about him a croud of 


flatterers of the other ſex: Athenian citizens, 


allies, ſubjects, and ſtrangers, vied in paying 


court to him; and there was danger that the in- 
toxicating powers of adulation migbt have de- 
ſtroyed in the bud all hope of any valuable wor 
from the ſingular talents of his mind. 


In this period of his life occurred the extra- 


| Anery addition to the reſt of his extraordinary 


fortune, to become acquainted with the philoſo- 


pher Socrates. That wonderful man, who had 
then for ſome time made it his buſineſs, as it 
was his pleaſure, gratuitouſly to inſtruct the 


youth of Athens in thoſe two points which pre- 


ceding profeſſors of ſcience had moſt neglected, 
the duty of men to men, and, as far as unin- 
lightened reaſon could diſcover, the duty of 
men to God, juſtly conſidered Algibiades as one 


who deſerved his peculiar care; ſince he was 


e one e virtues or vices might go 


she 4 nocAkog vid WAS: ua} ones yorenus 60 genes. 


Xen. Mem. Socr. I. T. c, a. ſ. 24. The coarſencſe of this ex- 


1 preſſion of an elegant writer among a refined people, has been 
wing to the want of intercourſe between the AU which alone 


a a: Wat: o OIL I4 


FI very 


he was ſeverely wounded, and would have loft 
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very far to decide the future fortune of his coun- 


try. Alcibiades was not of a temper to reſt 


ſatisfied with ignorance. - Ambition, but {till 
more the love of diſtinction than the love of 
power, was the ruling paſſion of his mind. To 


obtain inſtruction therefore which might pro- 
mote the gratification of that ruling paſſion, he 
ſubmitted his other paſſions to the controul of 
the philoſophes. Conſciouſneſs of ſuperior abi- 
lities, and ambition inflamed by flattery, had 
inſpired Alcibiades with the purpoſe of putting 


Y bunſelf forward as a public ſpeaker - before he 


had attained his twentieth year: but tho he 


ſpurned at the remonſtrances of his other 


friends, the authority and advice- of Socrates 
diverted him from this extravagance. A ſingu- 


lar friendſhip grew between them. They were 


companions in peace and in war, Socrates, who 
was indowed by nature with a conſtitution of 
body ſcarcely leſs remarkable for its firmneſs 
than that of his mind for its powers, ſerved a 
campaign on the Thracian coaſt, with Alcibia- 


des, then in earlieſt manhood. The ſoldier- 


ſage, yielding to none in courage in the day of 
battle, was the admiration of all for his patience, 


in want, fatigue, and the cold of that fevers 
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Iſocrat. 

de bigs; 
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climate. Alcibiades was his moſt zealous emu- 


lator; but in action it was particularly his aim 
to outdo him. In a battle near Potidæa, appa- 


| rently that in which the general, Xenophon ſon 


of Euripides, and his two collegues were killed, 


his 


Gan. 65 1. 
of this 


Hiſt. 


. 
letz vit, 10 i but for the protection given him by 


Plat. 


\Eomviv: 
P- 220. t. 3 


. 
of is 
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Socrates, who fought by his fide; The daring 
exertion of Alcibiades, which had led him into 


the danger, was deemed by the principal officers 
of the army, perhaps a little partial, ſays Plu- 
tarch, to his high rank and high connections, to 


deſerve the Ariſteia. The generous youth, juſt 


io the ſuperior merit of his maſter, declared 
they were much rather due to Socrates ; but the 

_ philoſopher, adding the authority of his voice 
to that of the officers, the reward was given as 


it was firſt decreed. Alcibiades returned the 


benefit, in the unfortunate battle of Delium, 


where he ſaved Socrates, as we have already 


ſeen, from the ſwords of the parking Boy 
otians. 


But the rasend of Alathlades were too tony 
for conſtant perſeverance in ſubmiſſion to the 


| adyice of his incomparable friend. His predo- RF 


minant paſſion, the deſire of preeminenee. in 


everything, was not to be ſubdued. No ſooner 
had he acquired poſſeſſion of his eſtate, than 


the ſplendor of his ſtile of living became ſuch, 


as in Athens had been utterly unknown. Much 
as things differed from thoſe in our time and 


country, we may form ſome idea of his extra- 


vagant magnificence from one circumſtance, re- 
| lated by the authentic pen of Tkucydides. It : 
had before been eſteemed. a ſplendid exertion, 


for the greateſt individual citizen, to ſend one 


_ chariot to contend in the races at the Olympian 
_ feſtival; it was reckoned creditable for a com- 


moaweslth to ſend one at the public expence. 
Aleibiades 


SR TTV 


5 


uferonr of okerct — „ 
Aleibiades ſent no leſs than ſeven to one meet⸗ rst, 


ing; where he won the firſt; ſecond, and fourth Mega 
honors No commonwealth nor any prince had be- m biging 5 
fore done To much. In the ſame manner in all thoſe , e 
public offices, which! in his rank and circiimſtantes Al © 8 : 
were not to be avoided, preſiclencies of theatri- | 
cal entertainments and athletie games, and the | 
equipment and command of ſhips of war; his „„ 
ſumptuouſpeſs far exceeded what had been com- 
mon. This oſtentation, and the general ſplen⸗ 
dor of his manner of living, while they attract. 

ed ſome friends and numerous followers, eæci- 
ted alſo much cenſure and many murmurs. They 
were confidered; and with much indignation 
conſidered, by many, as repugnant to that mo- 
deration and equality, which ought to be main - 
rained? among the citizens of 'a democracy; 
a while by others they were looked on with more - 


complacency, as the moſt innocent way of eva- 


8 porating that boiling ſpirit, and exhauſting thoſe 1 
3 large means, which might otherwiſe have been E- >> 
5 more dangetouſiy employed. . 5 1 
i In the midſt of a career er diflparion and .- = 
: extrayaganee, that excited at the, ſame tim 1 


wonder, alarm, indignation, and aamiration, „„ 
the eircumſtances of the times, and eveh the 

wiſhes of many grave men, ſeem to have invited _ 

it Alctbiades” to put himſelf forward in public 

a buſineſs. Nicias, who, fince the death PR - 7 

© IJ es, had ſtood at the head öf the moſt refpe&- _ 

able party in the commonwealth, was finking Arid 
ne under the tur bulence of Hypesbotus, the friend 3 | 
of Cleon when Cleon was lieing, of ſimilar % 
£9 vor. III. ICC © . 
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dads ſimilar talents, ſimilar character, and the 
ſucceſſor to his influence among the loweſt of 


the people. In this ſituation of things, the ne- 


phew of Pericles ſeemed the perſon to whom to 
look. for an aſſociate to the ſucceſſor of Pericles ; 
and the gravity and mild dignity. of, Nicias, it 
was hoped, might temper the too vivacious {paris 
of Alcibiades. | 

But Alcibiades had not yet learnt the neceſſity 


of moderation in anything. . Young as he was, 
he would hold no ſecond place. With his in- 
fluence, derived from inheritance and connec - 


tion, and aſſiſted by his talents, his wealth, and 
his profuſion, popularity was much in his power; 
and he had no ſooner determined upon being a 


public man, than he would in the very outſet 
be at the head of things. It was generally im- 


portant for thoſe who ſought eminence in any 
Grecian commonwealth, to have political con · 
nections among the other ſtates of Greece. The 


family of Alcibiades were, from antient. times, 


hereditary public gueſts of Lacedæmon, and 
they had been connected by private hofpitality 


with ſome of the firſt Lacedæmonian families. 
Alcibiades was a Laconic name; firſt given, 
among the Athenians, to che great · grandfather 75 


of che pupil of Socrates, in compliment to a 


Spartan family, with which the Athenian. was 


connected in cloſe, friendſhip. But the inter- 


ference of the Lacedæmonians in favor of the 


. Peiſiſtratids, which we have heretofore had oc- 


- caſion to notice, would be likely to excite the 
© * N of an aſſociate of Cleifthenes ; and 


ee 
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accordingly the elder Alcibiades, With woc; 
ceremonies which cuſtom preſcribed, ad creditable 
among men and neceffary to obyiate the wrath 
of the' gods, retiouneed the hereditary” hoſpitali- | 
ty of his family with Sparta. His great-grand-" 
ſon reſolved to ſeek 4 renewal of that antjient 
| connegtion ; and, as a preparatory ſtep, was 
aſſidudous in kind attention to the Lacedæmonian 
prifoners in Attica, But the Lacedæmonian 
government, ſyſtethatically indiſpoſed' to youth | 
in political eminence, and not leſs ſyſtematically 
indiſpofed to the wild and luxurious extrava- 
gance of Alcibiades; lighted his adväntes : 
and when buſineſs occurred with the Athenian 
. commonwealth, as it was neceffary to com- 
I munitate with ſome leading men, they choſe 
rather o 8 themſekres to Niclas or | 
; Laches. A wth who 
4 n on che part of laren 46: N 


| 

1 cided Alcibiades to à line of political conduct, 
, adverſe at the ſame time to Lacedæmon and 8 15 
1 m_ "He was about his twehty-fixth"or 
y Veſeventh year, ' when he firſt” tried” the 
Jo poſs of his eloquence in the general aſſembly mY 
ly The affair of Panactum was his topic: he in- 
er veyed ugafnſt the faithlefſneſs of Sparta, as . 
a che demolttidn of that fortreſs had ben concert. 
s Wed by the Bœotians wich the Lacedartionian”” =. 


r FI 2 +} 4.5 4 pad ; 3 & Sg 7 7 
16 55 we red: oy Dieses and 3 has * þ 08 0 
Ki calculated, from ſeveral. circumſtances mentioned by Plato, that . * 
* he muſt have been at leaſt thirty, The reader Who will take . 
he. pains'to/eonfolt the note in the 344d page of Duker's' — r 
id des, will judge for himſelf how far to give credit * calcula- : 


tion. 
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CHA, *. government. He ;was heard with ready atten- 
— tion by the Athenian people. All the opponents 
ok the ariſtocratieal cauſe were not admirers. of 
Hyperbolus. Aleibiades, to catty his point 
againlt Niclas, profeſſed zeal for the demoerati- 
eal intereſt 3 and the experience of his abilities 
as a ſpeaker, added to the weight he derived 
' from birth, property, and connection, made him 
preſently the head of a conſiderable party, He 
continued his invective againſt  Lacedzmon ; 
yo. the league haſtily made by that fate with 
, afforded freſh matter, Nothing, he 
E. "but Inimleal intentions, againſt Athens, 
could bave induced the Lacedemonians to form 
ſuch à connection with ſuch inveterate enemies 
as the Argians z their purpoſe could be only 
to deprive Athens of a valuable ally, that fo 
they might, with better hope, renew the was. 
The people continued to liſten with a favorable 
ear, and Alcibiades, gained Influence and au- 
_ thority daily. Meanwhile: he had been . 

municating among neigbboring ſtates ; he 
had confidential intercourſe with the leading 
men at Argos, of the party adyerſe fene 
and, finding circumitances on all fides fayora- 
ble, he formed an extenſive, and extraordinary | 
plan, which he Rogan moans to carry into 

| enecution. 5 

. C40 The Argian people vere no ſooner ele- 
9589 4. ed concerning the circumſtances'of the alliance 
Miez ae between Latedzmon and Betotia, and the ſup- 
- 3.4.44 poſed participation of Athens in that meaſure, 
Than" they became Es «owe: peace 1 
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Lacedæmon, and inclined much tather to renew 


and Improve their connection with Athens; an 


antlent ally, and, what was an important con- 


ſideration, of congenial government. Upon 


this diſpoſition of the Arg ans, Alcibiades prin- Ao 


opaly funded Yi prje. He propoed 19 


his friends in Argos, leaders of the democtati- 


cal party there, to procure that miniſters . 


mould be ſent to Athens from their ſtate, from 
Elis, and from Mantineia ; and he would then 


ingage to make the Athenian commonwealth a 


member of the Arglan confederacy. His Argian 


friends. undertook the buſineſs; the Argian peo- 


ple were readily perſuaded to concur in it: the. 
influence of Argos prevailed with Elis and Man- 


tinela 3 and ſhortly miniſters from all thoſe com- 


tnonwealths actually met in Athens, 
This unexpected ſtroke of the young Athe- 
nian politician alarmed the Lacedemonian go- 
vernment. Not only the negotiation of Cleo- 
bulus and Xenares, from which ſuch important 


advantages had been expected, was likely to be 


thwarted, but there was apparent danger that 


Athens might become the ning power of the 


very confederacy, at the head of which it was 


the direct purpoſe of that negotiation to eſtabliſh. - 


Lacedemon. Anxious to obviate this, they ſent. 


an embaſſy to Athens, carefully compoſed of per- 


ſons the moſt likely to be well received there; 


of whom Endius was a hereditary friend and 


gueſt of the family of Alcibiades. ,The ambaſla- 


dors were inſtructed to apologize for the treat 


* 


with Bœotia, as a meaſure neither in intention 
SY Cc 3 | G- 
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br or effect injurious to Athens; to demand the 
ie ſurrender gf Pylus | in return for the evacuation of 
+—— Panatum; and by all rap to TY le in! 


league of Athens with Argo 1 N 1 
Thucyd. On their. arrival at 1 having rica 


Phe: vie from the council of Fire: hundred, whoſe 5 ; 
Ce 


Aleib, & fiearly ſuperſeded in time of war by that 
nefal of the commonwealth, had 135 refined 
its importarice, chey found, reaſon to Promile 


This, would not 'only ruin the immediate project 


of 'Alcibiades, But would go far to eſtabliſh the 
N power of the oppoſite party in Athens ; and no 


common policy, nor perhaps any honorable. po- 

| licy, could prevent ſuch conſequences. Alcibiades 
was ingenious, and not ſcrupulous, He ingaged 
the Lacedæmonian ambaſſadors in a private 


conference, in which he perſuaded them, by, no 


means to acknowlege, before the Athenian | peo- 
ple, the fulneſs of the powers with which they 
were veſted: they would find, he ſaid, the arro- 
gance of the multitude inſupportable ; and the 


only way to check the 'moſt unreaſonable de- 


mands would be to deny their plenipotentiary 
commiſſion. + If they would only take his advice 
in this matter, bis oppoſition ſhould ceaſe, and 
| he would even become the advocate of their 
cauſe. The reaſoning, in itſelf plauſible, was 
urged in a manner ſo plauſible, and with ſuch 


profeſſions and proteſtations, that the Lacedæ · 


monians implicitly aſſented to 3 | 
Next day they had their” audience of the af. 


5 ſembled 1 Pers, Alter x they had de- 
| | clared 


themſelves a favorable iſſue to, their negotiation. 
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ut the queſtion to them, Whether they came 
"with full powers or with limited?“ and they 


anſwered, chat they were limited by inſtruc · 
tions.“ The members of the council, whom 
they had aſſured that their commiſſion was ple- 
nipotentiary, were aſtoniſhed at this reply: 
Nicias, with whom they had not had the pre- 


caution to communicate, was aſtoniſned; but 
preſently the ambaſſadors themſelves were ſtill 
more aſtoniſhed, when Alcibiades reproached 
them with groſs and ſhameful prevarication, and 


concluded an harangue, the moſt virulent 
againſt Lacedæmon, and the moſt ſoothing and 


alluring to the Athenian people, with propofing 


the queſtion for ingaging the Athenian common- 


wealth in the Argian alliance. His daring'and 


well · conducted treachery would, in the opinion 


of Thucydides, have had full ſucceſs in the 


inſtant, but for an accident, which alarmed the 


ſuperſtition, at the fame time chat it excited the 


natural fears, of the Athenian people. The 


city was, in the moment, ſhaken by an earth - 


quake; no miſchief followed; but the N ; 


bly was immediately ach durhed- ine 


The delay of a day thus gained, giving ins 
for paſſion to cool and reflection to take place, | 
was advantageous to the views of Nicias. In 


| chred the porpoſe of their miſſion, Aldibiades fr * 


the affembly held on the morrow, urging” that Thueys. 


the people ought not to decide haſtily, and in 
the midſt of uncertainty, concerning a: matter 
of very great importance, he prevailed fo far 

12253 Alcibiades, that, inſtead of wee 


C0 4 | con- 
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5 er concluding the alliance with Argos, it was POP 


mon, of which Nicias himſelf was appointed 
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termined firſt to ſend an embaſſy. to Lacedæ - 


chief. But the meaſure which Alcibiades could 


dt prevent, he contriyed to render ineffectual; 


or, rather, to convert it to the promotion of 
his own purpoſes. The embaſſy to Lacedæmon 
being voted, inſtructions for the ambaſſadors 
were to be conſidered; and it as reſolved, 


that the reſtoration of the fort of Panactum, the 


immediate delivery of Amphipolis into the 
power of the Athenian people, and a renuncia- 
tion, on the part of Lacedæmon, of the alliance 


with Bœgtia, or, inſtead of it, the acceſſion: of 


Bœotia to the terms of the late peace, ſhould 
be preliminary. canditions, without aſſent to 


which, in their fulleſt extent, nothing ſhould 


be concluded, The year of magiſtracy of the 
ephor Xenares was yet unexpired, and che 
party of Xenares Gill prevailed. The Baotian 

alliance had been the meaſure af that party: 


the requiſition of a renunciation of it was of 


courſe ill received; and Nicias and his col - 
legues were qbliged to return to Athens with- 


out obtaining, either for their commonwealth, 


or for died any one abjec of their miſ- 
fone, . 1 | 
Ra would not ungacaratly ariſe upon 


. ſuch an occaſiqn among the Athenian people; 
+ and art was not wanting, and pains were not 


ſpared, to inflame i it, . The party of Alcibiades 


| rbus {aver an acceſſion of ſtrength, which gave 


ided * in the end The 


it a 
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Argian and Eleian miniſters were ſtill at Athens, #® 117 ** 
and a league offenſive and defenſive, for a hun- RK... 2 
dred years, with their republics, the dependent 
allies- of each contracting power (ſuch nearly is 
the expreſſion of Thucydides *) being included, 
Vas propoſed and carried: it was agreed that 
illars of marble, with the treaty ingraved, 
ſhould be erected at the ſeparate expence of 
each republic, at Athens in the citadel, at Argos 
in the temple of Apollo in the agora, and at Uo wi 
Mantineia in the temple of Jupiter; and that 
a brazen pillar, with the treaty alſo ingraved, 7 5 
ſhould be placed, at the common expence of the 
confederacy, at Olympia. By this extraordinary 
ſtroke in politics, Athens, and no longer Lace- 
dæmon, was the leading power even of the 
Dorian ſtates, and head of the re . . 
| W in ae. itſelf. | | 
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Aue and Eli. Affuirt of the Lactdemonian 
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Ez . intereſts of the principal Grecian republics were 

ſtrangely itiplicared/ Inimical to Sparta as the 

—— tranſaction of the Athenian commonwealth 

reälly was, and not lefs in direct contravention 

RY. of ſubſiſting ingagements. with Athens as the 

. treaty a little before concluded by Lacedæ- 

| mon with Breotia appears, the alliance be- 
tween Lacedæmon and Athens nevertheleſs 
ſubſiſted. At the ſame time Corinth, in- 

gaged in confederacy with Argos, Elis, and 

Mantineia, refuſed to concur with thoſe ſtates 

in the Athenian alliance; and began rather to 

incline to renew its old connection with Lacedæ- 

& 4% mon, then at open hoſtility with Elis, and ſcarce- 

Illy upon better terms with I ON ſtates of the 

confederacy. - Gn 

Meanwhile the Eleians, conceiving themſelves 

| _  groffly injured by. the Lacedemonians in the 

A | affair of Lepreum, and unable to vindicate their 
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right by arms, had recourſe to the authority 
acred character and thei 
| preſidency over the Olympian feſtival. Before 

the Olympian tribunal; compoſed of their owt 

principal citizens, they accuſed the lacedæmo - 


derived from their 


SEC T. 
1 V. 


nians of proſecuting hoſtilities after the com- 5 


mencement of the Olympian armiſtice; and 
ſentence. was pronounced, according to the 


Olympian law, condemning the Lacedæmonian 
commonwealth in a fine of two thouſand minæ, 


between ſeven and eight thouſand pounds ſter- 


ling ; being tyo minæ for every ſoldier employ-" : 


ed. | The Lacedzmonian government, more 


anxious, on account of the late turn in Grecian 


politics, to clear themſelves of offence againſt 


the common laws and common religion of 
Greece, declared that they wo 
penalty, had they or their officers been guilty 
of the crime; but they inſiſted that, when the 


1d ſubmit to the 


hoſtilities .complained of were committed; the - 


armiſtice had not been made known to them by 


the-cuſtomary proclamation. In the irregularity 


and uncertainty of the Grecian year, proclama- 


tion only could aſcertain to each republic when of ; 
the armiſtice was to begin : but the Eleians 1 


maintained that, according to antient cuſ- 


tom, it was always proclaimed firſt within 
their own territory: that then they held them- 


ſelves immediately bound to abſtain from hoſti- 
lities againſt others; and reaſon, not leſs than 


the Olympian law, required that they ſhould 
then be exempp from injury by hoſtility from 
any member of the n nation, The Lace- 

on mene 
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be fined for an involuntary crime. The Elcians 


not be reverſed or altered; but, if the Lacede- 
monians would reſtore Lepreum, which had 
been ſo injuriouſiy and impiouſiy ſeized, they 
1 would not only remit the portion of the fine due 
1 to themſelves, but alſo pay for the Lacedæmo- 


A Fern government poſitively refuſing both to reſtore 
5 Lepreum, and to pay the fine, the Eleians de- 
cClared the whole Lacedæmonian people exclud- 

ed, both from contending in the games at the 
approaching feſtival, and from partaking in the 
- . _  ſaerifices; not however age} their e 
aance as ſpectator s. F 


Fe people, long accuſtomed/ to 


not acquieſce under this decifion, excluding 
. them from the common religious ſolemnities of 


nevertheleſs eri general apprehenſion. Lei- 


not 


1 e dæmonians ſtill· inſiſted that they ought not to 


maintained that the ſentence was juſt, and could 


nians that due to the god. The Lacedæmonian 


It was apprehended that the high Te jp we. 


give law to Peloponneſus and to Greece, might | 


the Greek nation. To obviate violence, there- 
RC fore, the whole youth of Elis attended during 
7” Ol. go. the feſtival in arms; and a thouſand heavy- 
dier, armed Argians, as many Mantineians, and a 
body of Athenian horſe, came to aſſiſt in keep- 
ing the peace. An occurrence at the games 


= chas, a Lacedæmonian, had a chariot prepared 
for the race; and being excluded from entering 
it in his own name, he entered it in the name 

of the Bceotian people. As # public chariot of 
Bæœotia, it won: but the vanity of Leichas was 


2 „ © as 
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not to be ſo ſatisfiec: to make it known to "Iv: : (2 
whom the victorious chariot really belonged, he wa 


| ſtepped forward before the aſſembly, and placed ET = 


a chaplet on the head of his charioteer. The a 
rod-bearers, whoſe office it was to inforce or- 0 
der, as in the roughneſs of Grecian 1 
amid republican equality, it ſeems they wee 
authorized to do, without any conſideration for 
the dignity of the man or of his city, ftruck _ 
Leichas in preſence of the afſembly*. Such an 
affront, however, to a Lacedæmonian citizen, 5 
it was feared might bring a Lacedemonian army 
to Olympia: but the Lacedæmonian govern». 
ment, not ſubject to paſſionate counſels, over- 
looked the offence to an individual, and the af- : 
fair had no immediate conſequence... 

After the concluſion of the feſtival, Corinth 
became the ſeat of political negotiation. The 


Argians ſent miniſters thither to preſs the acceſ- he _ 


ſion of the Corinthian ſtate to the new, con- 5 
federacy. The Lacedæmonian government, 
judging it neceſſary to counterwork the various 
intrigues carrying on to their diſadvantage, ſent | 
| alſo miniſters to Corinth. After much negotia · 
tion through the ſummer, t to little or no effect, 
che terrors of an RY, of which however | 


ol 
2438 £3: 


a £6. 


6 It is ſometimes difficult to kaimstd the ths als | ords 
and phraſes in a dead language, when it depends on laws and cuf- 
toms ,of which we axe not exactiy informed. The manner in 1 


_  'which Lyfias tells this ſtory would rather give to ſuppoſe thar 


Leichas was formally condemned to recelve 4 publie whipping, 
whith was inflicted ap; bee _ Phraſe of Thucydides 
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* no ' miſchief'is is r eported, occ occalioned the ail 
"tion of the congreſs. _ 
The affairs 170 en colony. ot 
Feraclela continue, to ingage notice, as they 
contribute to charaQerize the ſtate of Greece. 

Fhveys. The p people of Trachinia and its neighborhood 

Lee. had never forgiven the groſs treſpaſs committed 

upon the rights and property of a . Grecian peg-, 

\ ple, by thoſe who aſſumed the title of protectors 
 H7 of Grecian liberty, and they diſturbed Hera - 
3 dleia with continual. hoſtilities. Succeſs had 
{beet various,; but in this autumn the Hera- . 

. After 30 cleians. were defeated 1 in battle, with ſuch loſs,.. - 
4 _n that the ſurvivors. ſcarcely ſufficed for the de- 
=. | fence of their walls and of the property neceſſa 


11 


= ry to their ſubſiſtence. . In the, next ſpring 

a. therefore the Bœrotians, fearing, that, while the 
B. 4%. Lacedzmonians were intent upon. their nearer | 

| NW. intereſts in Peloponneſus, the Athenians might 
=. ſeize Heracleia, took upon themſelves to direct 
its affairs, and to ſend away the Lacedæmonian f 
governor Hegefi ippidas, , as unfit for his com- 

mand. The Lacedzmonian-government, not a 1 

IF little diffatisfied with this ſpecies. of kindneſs, £ 
nad however too much upon their hands to take f 

i 

h 

v 

b 
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immediately any actite meaſures for vindicating | 
their dominion over their colon. 

While theſs tranſactions ingaged —— of * 
principal Grecian ſtates; 9 wit "bad" been b 
proſecuting, intrigue, ably and ſucceſsfully, .. : ti 
within and without Attica. His meaſures at th 
home procured his election to the High office ef la 
gefleral in chief of the commonwealth ; an oc- 

| | cafional 
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caſional obe, ereated only in times of. ruppoled 31 "Jr 
emergency; but which, beſide the importance Poll ee Hs 
of the military command, carried with it, not 


nominally indeed but effecbually, greater civil 
power than any of the permanent magiſtracies, 


or than all of them: for the general, having 


the right to aſſemble the people at all times, 
had no occaſion to conſult” any other council: 


ſo that, as long as he could command a majority . 


in the aſſembly, he was ſupreme and ſole diree-"" , 
tor of the executive government. The forein 
negotiation of Alcibiades had been prineipally ] 


in Peloponneſus; and in the powerful common- 
wealth of Argos he was ſcarcely leſs maſter 
than at Athens. In the beginning of ſummer, 


having previouſly concerted matters with the 

leading men of the Argian adminiſtration, he 

went, with a ſmall eſcort of heavy- armed and 

bowmen, to Argos, whence, with an addition 

of Peloponneſian troops, he made a progreſs 

through the cities of the confederacy within the 
peninſula ; and, vith plenitude of aſſumed | 
power, arranged matters everywhere ſo as to 


give a decided ſuperiority to the party whith k No 
favored his views. To confirm the democtatical 


intereſt in the little city of Patræ in Achaia, 
he perſuaded the people to connect their town: 
with their port by fortifications, which would” 

bring them more immediately within the protec- © 


tion of the Athenian fleet. Interference from 


the Corinthians and Sicyonians prevented 2 ſimi- 5 
nen at che Achaian Rhium 
I ee da 
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Among theſe turns in Grecian politics, "7 


4 þ ls republic of Epidaurus, a. diſmembered , 


branch of the antient Argolic ſtate, was firm 
in the Lacedzmonian alliance. Epidaurus, al- 
ways obnoxious, would, in the event of tlie 
8 expected war with Lacedæmon, be partieularly 
annoying to Argos; being ſo. ſituated that it 
would very much i interrupt communication with 
Athens; for if the Corinthians, who were now 
dubious, ſhould become adverſe, the paſſage 
could be made only by ſea, round the Scyllæan 
r 3 and this, in caſe of a ſerious at - 
tack from Lacedæmon, would make aſſiſtance 


from Athens to Argos flow and precarious. A. 


pretext, of whimſical appearance in modern 


times, was found for making war upon Epidau- 


rus: it was the negle& to ſend a victim to a 


oy temple, of the Pythian. Apollo i in the Argian ter- 


ritory, due as a quit-rent for ſome paſtures held 


of Argos by the Epidaurians. On this ground 
it was propoſed to take Epidaurus; and mea- 
ſures were Sau With ee for the 


purpoſe. e 


Meanwhile eee was Ga "4p the 


| Lacedzmonian government, as for ſome very im- 
portant enterprize, the object of which was kept 
a profound ſecret. Troops were required of 
the allies, without any intimation of the pur- 
poſe; a circumſtance more than once mentioned 
by Thucydides, which marks the importance of 
that ſupremacy acknowleged by ſubordinate 
ſtates in the head of their confederacy. The 


has; force of Laconia marched, under the 
com- 


Rd 
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4 of king Agis, to Leuctra, on tlie 


SECT. 
IV. 


borders; where, according to the conſtant prac- - 


tice of the Greeks, before they would move 


in arms beyond their own territory; the diaba- 


terial or border- paſſing ſacrifice was performed. 


The ſymptoms of the victims being, on this o- 
caſion, declared by the prieſts unfavorable, after 
all the pomp and all the labor and expence of 
preparation, Agis immediately diſmiſſed the al- 


lies and led the Lacedæmonian forces home. 


The allies were however directed to hold them 
ſelves in readineſs, to march again immediately 
after the concluſion of the approaching n 


of Carneia. 


The. Argians, boden reſtrained by the lors | 
ui the great preparations made by Lacedzmon, 


determined to uſe the opportunity, now ſo un- 


expectedly allowed them, for proſecuting their 
purpoſe againſt Epidaurus, for which the Car- 


neian feſtival was particularly commodious. The 


Carneian was a feſtival common to all tie Do- 


rians, and one of the principal of their caleti- 


dar. Its ceremonies were moſtly military, and, 


for the celebration, which laſted: many days, a 


camp was always formed. The Argians, tho 
they choſe their time well, ſeem to have con- 


certed their meaſures ill; but the meaſures of 


their opponents were ſtill more defective, and 
tend, among numberleſs circumſtances occurring 
in Sreeiah hiſtory, to ſhow both the inconve- 


nience of the Grecian religious feſtivals, and 


the inefficiency of league among the Grecian re- 
publics for. ws internal ſecurity and do- 
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melts. quiet. Four days before the holidays, 
the Argians entered the Epidaurian lands in 


arms, and immediately commenced plunder. 


The Epidaurians ſent to their allies for ſuccour. 


Some excuſed themſelves totally on account of 


the feſtival; which, as they affirmed, they were 
religiouſſu bound to celebrate: ſome came as 
far as the Epidaurian borders and halted: none 
gave any effectual aſſiſtance. At this very time 
a convention of deputies of the ſeveral ſtates of 
the Argian alliance was ſitting at Mantineia, 


aſſembled at the requiſition of the Athenian 
government, for the profeſſed purpoſe of nego- 
tiating a general peace. Intelligence of the 


attack upon Epidaurus was quickly communi- 
cated there, and the Corinthian deputy (for 
Epidaurus was among the allies of Corinth) re- 


-monſtrated warmly againſt it. The Argians in 
conſequence withdrew their troops, but the 


convention ſeparated ſoon after without con- 


cluding anything; and the Argians recom- 


menced hoſtilities, which were continued, but 


with little effect, Og the remainder of We 


ſummer. 

A reinforcement. of three hundred men, 
which paſſed by ſea from Laconia to Epidaurus 
in the following winter, produced a very re- 


markable remonſtrance from the Argian to the 


Athenian government. It ſeems indeed to have 
been dictated by Alcibiades, and thus deſerves 
notice as marking the extent of influence he 


poſſeſſed in Argos. In the treaty. of alliance 


between the two ates, it was ſtipulated that 
neither 
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miniſtration accuſed the Athenian of contra- 
vening this article, by permitting the Lacedæ- 
monians'to paſs by ſea to Epidaurus ; thus ac- 
knowleging the Grecian ſeas, even to the coaſt 


of Peloponneſus itſelf, as the dominion of 
Athens. The reparation which they required 


for this injury would appear, in modern times, 


ſcarcely leſs extraordinary than the accuſation : 
it was, that the Athenians ſhould withdraw the 


Athenian garriſon from Pylus, and replace there 


the Meſſenians and Helots who had been remo- 
ved to Cephallenia. Apparently this requiſition 
was concerted with Alcibiades, or perhaps ſug- 
geſted by him; for he was the mover of the 


meaſures which followed in Athens. A decree 


of the people directed, that, on the column on 
which was ingraved the late treaty with Lacedæ- 


mon, a clauſe ſhould be added, declaring that 


the Lacedæmonians had broken the treaty. This 
being taken as the ground, it was then com- 
manded, by the ſame decree, that the Meſſenians 
and Helots, lately removed to Crane in Cephal- 


lenia, ſhould be reẽſtabliſhed· in Pylus. 
In the courſe of. the winter many ſkirmiſhes 


: paſſed. between the Argians and the Epidaurians, 
but no important action; and an attempt, toward. 
ſpring, to take Epi daurus by eſcalade, failed. 


pd SECTION 


"either ſhould permit the enemies of che other $ 18 T. 
to paſs through its dominion. The Argian ad- — 
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extreme uneaſineſs, conſider the preſent ſtate of 
N in Peloponneſus, not only as their own 
command and influence were diminiſhed, but 
as what they had loſt had accrued to their rivals 
of Athens and Argos. By midſummer of this 
year, the continued preſſure of the Argian arms, 


however defectively conducted, had reduced 
the Epidaurians, old and ſtill faithful allies of 
Lacedæmon, to great diſtreſs. Some effort 


muſt be made, or all command and influence 


in Peloponneſus, beyond their: own territory, 


would be gone. It was only to ſound the trum- 
pet, and the whole Lacedæmonian people were 
at any time aſſembled; ready for ſervice. The 
allies yet remaining 40 the ſtate were ſummoned ; 
and the Lacedæmonian army, ſtrengthened 


with the greateſt force of Helots that could be 


truſted, marched under the command of king 
Agis. They were preſently joined by the Tegeans, 


and all - thoſe other Arcadians who had not, 


with the Mantineians, renounced the Lacedæ- 


monian alliance: Phlins was the appointed place 


of junction for the other Pelopongeſian allies, 
as well as of the allies without Peloponneſus. 


No lets than hve thouſand, heavy-armed, as 
* 1 Many 
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many: light, and five hundred horſe; with each we ke, 
an een foot · ſoldier, marched from Bœo- 
tia : Corinth ſent two thouſand heavy- armed; 
| Sen Pallenè, Epidaurus, and Megara, 
what ſtrength they could ſpare, and the Phli - 
ſians were en to Join We Weir. helle 
trek!!! „ 
The Argians, * ee of 1 Thucyd, 
movements, diſpatched to their allies urgent 5: 58. 
requiſitions of aſſiſtance. Accordingly the 
Mantineians joined them with their whole 
| force, the amount of which Thucydides does 
not ſpecify: the Eleians fent three thouſand 
a l Thus in conſequence of the 
ſucceſsful treachery of Aleibiades, Peloponne- 15 
ſus was divided at arms within itſelf; while 
Athens, preparing indeed aſſiſtance for her ally, 
but riking ne nn on, and yoyed: the 
| ſtorm. ef 2h 
The Ap Bae ae ns he 3 
ans and Eleians, while the Lacedæmonians were 
yet on their march toward Phlius, propoſed to 
prevent their junction with their northern al- 
lies; and with that view took a poſition near 
Methydrium in Arcadia. It was evening when 
Agis incamped on a hill overagain{t them, as 
if intending to ingage next morning; but mov- 
ing ſilently in the night, he paſſed on unperceiv- 
ed: 1 as to Wen his way to Ehligs. - The. 


* 


7 What thaſe 8 foot · N were, e Thycydides. 
diſtinguiſhes by the name of LEON we are informed ww IN 
late writers, whoſe authority ſeems "oy dubious. | 
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*. Argiars bad then to expect the invaſion of their 


country by the whole combined force of the 


"ny; To prevent this, they moved to a 


poſition on the road of Nemea; the only way 


by which a numerous army could conveniently 
paſs the mountains, which divide Argolis from 
Phliafia and Corinthia. Agis, by apparently a 


very able diſpoſition, rendered this meaſure 


fruitleſs. Leading the Lacedæmonians by a 
rough and difficult mountain- road, he entered 
the Argian plain unoppoſed, and placed himſelf 


between the Argian army and Argos: the 
Corinthians, Phliafians, and. Pallenians, by an- 
other road, alſo difficult and little practiſed, 


entered another part of the plain, equally un- 
reſiſted : the Bœotians, Megarians, and Sicyo- 
nians. only were ſent by the Nemean road, with 
orders to avoid ingaging, unleſs the enemy 


ſhould move againſt either of the diviſions in 
the plain: in that caſe the Bœotian horſe, more 
numerous than that of the enemy, if indeed 


the enemy had any, en Ae ene, to 


n with advantage. | 


Theſe well-judged movements. being all "208 


ceſsfully executed, the Argian army was ſur- 
rounded by a force ſo ſuperior, that its deſtruc - 


tion ſeemed inevitable. Thraſylſus, one of the 


five generals of Argos, ſaw the peril of his ſitu- 


ation: he communicated upon it with Alci- 


phron, an Argian of rank, connected by hoſpi- 
tality with Lacedæmon, and they determined 


together upon a meaſure which would appear 


very extraordinary in itſelf, and fcarcely credible 


— 


in 


* 
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in its ſoebeld if we were not already ſomewhat GRE T. 


familiarized with Grecian politics. They went 


privately to Agis, and, pledging themſelves to Thucyd. | 


lead their ſtate to alliance with Lacedæmon, 


upon terms that ſhould be ſatisfactory, they 


prevailed with him to grant upon the ſpot, 
of his ſole authority, a truce for four months; 


and, to the aſtoniſnment of the Lacedæmo- 
nian army, orders were ne ilued foo 
retreat. 

By this negotiation, fortunate as it was bold, 


| Thraſyllus and Alciphron hoped to acquire ſacks . 


favor among the Argian people as might inable 
them to promote at the ſame time their two ob- 
jects, the oligarchal intereſt and the Lacedez- 


monian alliance. They were, however, utterly 


diſappointed. The Argian people, and even 
their commanders, totally unpractiſed in war 
upon ady extenſive ſcale, were ſa unaware of 
the danger from which they had been reſcued, 

that they imagined they had been deprived of 
a moſt favorable opportunity for cruſhing the 
Lacedæmonians; inclofed, they imagined inad- 
vertently, between the allied army and the gar. 


riſon of Argos. The public indignation, ſtimu- 
lated apparently by the democratical leaders, 
roſe ſo high, that Thraſyllus ſaved his life only 


through the protection of an altar to which he 


fled, and a decree of the people nne all his 


E confiſcated. 


Preſently after the retreat of che Liacedmme- © 6. 


nians, the auxiliary force from Athens arrived 
at PI ; a thouſand Athenian heavy-armed 


Dd 4 and 
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Ai. 30 3 hundred horſe, commanded by 
ä ee 35a and Nicoſtratus. The oligarchal party in 
EP Argos, tho unable to Protect Thraſyllus againſt Fo 
the momentary rage of the people, were never- 
tbcleſs ſtrong; and they would immediately 
have diſmiſſed the Athenian forces, as no longer 
wanted in Peloponneſus for any purpoſe of the 
confederacy. But Alcibiades was too watchful | 
a poliician 10 ſuffer his purpoſes to be ſo baffled, 

15 and the important alliance of Argos to paſs 

from him. Quickly informed of all circum- 

| ſtances, he went to Argos in quality of ambaſ- 

ſador, and, in conjunction with the two gene · 
© , . rals, demanded an audience of the Argian peo- 

N ple. The oligarchal Argians very unwillingly 
SY conſented, and not without a degree of com- 

pulſion from their Mantineian and Eleian allies, 
who were ſtill preſent. The eloquence of Alci- 
| biades then prevailed. . The Argian people felt 

His reproaches for breach of faith with Athens, 
gave credit to his.repreſentations of the ſtrength 
7 af the confederacy, and of the circumſiances 

now peculiarly favorable for proſecuting the 
war; and a propoſal being ſuggeſted for ſtriking 
an important ſtroke with little riſk, it was ſum- 
marily reſolved upon. Hoſtages had been taken 
by the Lacedæmonians from ſome Arcadia fl 
towns, ſtill of their alliance, but whoſe fidelity | 
they doubted, and had been placed in cuſtody 
of the Orchomenians, whom they thought firm. 
The allied army inſtantly, marched to Orcho- 
menus. The fortifications. of that lictle city were N 
ä . the people were alarmed by zhe greatneſs 
: of 
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of the - preparing to attack them, * SECT 35 


apprehenſive that they might be overpowered — 
before ſuccour could arrive, they inſured preſent 


ſafety by an early capitulation. Surrendering the 


hoſtages committed to their charge, and giving 
hoſtages of their own people, they were a - 


| bed members of the Argian alliancgdge. 
This ſtroke being thus rapidly ae Ten, 


1. 5. c. ba. 


the queſtion was agitated, to what object the 


allied army ſhould next be directed. The 


Eleians were urgent for Lepreum; but the re- 
covery of Lepreum, however deſirable for the 


Eleians, little intereſted the other allies. The 


Mantineians therefore propoſing the far more 
important acquiſition of Tegea; and giving aſſu- 
rance that they had intelligence with a party in 
that city who would favor the enterprize, the 


Argians and Athenians concurred with them. 


The Eleians were ſo diſſatisfied with this pre- 
ference of the great concerns of the confederacy' 


to the particular intereſt of their ſtare, tliat they 


marched: home. The reſt” of the a: army 


prepared to go againſt Tegea. 0 Ont 


The Lacedæmonians, more reaſonably diſ- c. 65. 


pleaſed with their prince than the Argians with 
their general, had been however more temperate 


in their anger. While peace was the apparent 
conſe quence of his meaſure, the public diſcon- 
tent vented itſelf only in expreſſions of diſap- : 


probation. But when, inſtead of breaking the i 


force of Argos by one blow, or even taking 


the city, to which ſome thought the opportunity 


might have extended, they Found, on the con- 
- i : trary, ; 
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CHAP. trary, great advantage given to the enemy, an 


allied city of ſome importance loſt, and d 


pledges for the fidelity of the reſt of Arcadia 
taken from them, Agis was called to account, 
with a degree of paſſion not uſual, ſays Thucy- 
dides, with the Lacedæmonians. He was upon 
the point of being judicially condemned in a 


fine amounting to more than four thouſand 
pounds ſterling *, and moreover to ſuffer the in · 


dignity of, what was otherwiſe probably no very 
important loſs, having his houſe levelled with 
the ground. But conſideration for his former 


aſſiduity in ſervice, with his unblameable deport- 
ment on all occaſions, and reſpect for the blood 


of Hercules and the dignity of the Spartan go- 
vernment, at length prevailed : his intreaty to 


de allowed an opportunity of proving, by fu- 


ture conduct, that he had not deſerved ſuch ſe- 


vere cenſure, was granted, and he reſumed the 


command of the army ; not however without a 


limitation never before put upon Spartan kings: 


ten perſons were appointed to be his military 
council, without whoſe concurrence he was not 


to lead the forces beyond the Lacedæmonian 


dominion; but for the detail of military opera- 


tion he ſeems to have been intruſted with the 


uſual authority. . 

Meanwhile nrolligency arrived at Lacedzemon, * 
from the yet ruling party in Tegea, that, if 
aſſiſtance was not quickly given, their oppo- 
nents of the demoeratical intereſt would prevail, 


* 100,000 drachmæ. 


and 
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and that important city would be annexed to E r. 
the Argian confederacy. The whole force of — 
Laconia was in conſequence aſſembled, with 
unexampled celerity, and marched; immediacely,. | 
The Arcadian allies were required to haſten to 
Tegea, and expreſſes were diſpatched to 
Corinth, Bœotia, and as far as Phocis and Locris, 
for the forces of thoſe provinces to meet the = 
Lacedæmonian army before Mantineia. Tegea 7 
was quickly put into a ſtate of ſecurity ; and 
then the Lacedzmonians, with their Arcadian 
allies, entered the Mantineian lands, and the 
_ uſual ravage of Grecian armies followed. 
| The views of the confederates upon Tegen Thneyd, - 
being thus checked, nothing remained for them 56.6%, 
but to retreat and leave their own country open 
to extenſive waſte, or to riſk a battle. They 
determined upon the latter, and, approaching 
the Lacedzmonian army, occupied ſame ſtrong 
ground, where they formed. Agis, eager to 
do away the diſgrace he had incurred, took the 
earlieſt moment for leading his forces to action. 15 
Hle was already within arrow's flight of the ene - | 
my, when one of his council * called aloud ta 
him, in the terms of a Greek proverb, that 
© he was going to mend evil with evil““:“ mean- 
ing that, to atone for his former ill-judged re- 
treat, he was now ruſhing to an inconſiderate 
and ruinous attack. Aware of the juſtneſs of 


2 — . 


v Tay wptoCuliguy 7);, which might mean one of the council 
appointed to adviſe him, or poſſibly only one of the elder officers, 
of his army. 

10 Kaxer n ls has. 
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e A A'v. the: admonition, and PF HONOR by it to the 
— meaſure which prudence required, but which 
raſhneſs or acrimony might blame, Agis in- 
ſtantly gave orders to hake and then An off 
without ingaging. 

Whatever, on . he wad, Wehe . 
been the abilities of the Argian generals, and 
Thuueyd. it appears they were conſiderable, the demo- 
5 oo ay cratical weight in the Argian government would 
have rendered them of little avail. The gene- 
frals wiſhed to hold their preſent advantageous 
|  - ground: but the troops, little practiſed in mili- 

tary ſubordination, and impatient of reſt and 
delay, grew tumultuous, and accuſed them of 
"ey traitorouſly permitting a flying enemy to eſcape. 
Unable otherwiſe to compoſe the diſorder, they 
marched after the Spartan king. This was pre- 
ciſely what Agis deſired : and to provoke it; he 
| bad been employing his troops in diverting the 
|, courſe of a mountain-ſtream ſo as to damage 

5 | the Mantineian lands. Being informed that the 

confederates nevertheleſs perſevered in holding 

their ſtrong poſt, he was returning, without due 
precaution, toward the hills, when he ſuddenly 
met them advancing in order of battle along 
the plain. Never, ſays Thucydides, was ſuch 
conſternation known in a Lacedæmonian army. 

The excellence of the Lacedæmonian diſcipline, 

however, inabled the king to form his order of 
battle in a ſhorter time than would have been 

poſſible with any other troops then in the known 
world; and before the attack could be made. 
they were prepared to receive it. 


$13} 5 The 
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The Argians and their-allies, after a. ſhort Nhat 


; exhortation from the ſeveral commanders,- eld. + 
ed forward with fury. The Lacedemonians, | 
continues the cotemporary hiſtorian, uſe ſpeeches 
of ex hortation leſs than any other Greeks; well 


| knowing that diſcipline, long and carefully prac - 


tiſed, gives more confidence to troops than any 


harangue, however fine and however ingenlouſſy 


adapted to the occaſion, ' To the aſtoniſhment 
of the confederates, who had obſerved with joy 


the tumult occaſioned by the firſt alarm, they ,_ __ 


were ſeen preſently in perfect order, ſilent and 
without hurry, ſtepping. in exact time to the 
ſound of numerous flutes, and thus preſerving 


their front compact and even, without any 


breaking ar floatingy the ſeldom failing defects 
of extenſive lines. The numbers on either 
ſide, Thucydides profeſſes that he could not 
learn with certainty; thus teaching us what 
credit is due to writers incomparably farther re- 
moved from means of information, who pretend 


to ſtate with preciſion the force of contending 


WH is Thucydides' defeription of the march of the Lacedz. 


 monian phalanx, upon this 6ccafion, that Milton has imitated i in 


the firſt book of the Paradiſe Loſt : 


. ai Roth 
A foreſt huge of ſpears z and thronging helms 
Appear' d, and ſerried ſhields, in thick artay, 3 
Of depth immenſitrable, Anon they move, 8 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood | 
Of flutes and ſoft recorders ; ſuch as raiſcd 
To highth of nobleſt temper heroes old, 
Arming to battel, and, inſtead of rage, 
Deliberate valor breathed, firm, and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat. 


armies. 


the two Armies were the Molt numerous that 
ever, within che bounds of tradition; had met 
in Peloponneſus. On the Argian ſide the Athe- 
man was the only cavalry.” The Lacedæmo- 


nians had a ſmall body of horſe of their own, 
and they ſeem to have been the only een 
er people who, at this time,” had any. 


In all actions among the antients, the right, 


on both fides, commonly overſtretched the left 


of the oppoſing army: for, ingaging hand to 


hand, the ſhield, the principal defence, being 


| borne on the left arm; was leſs" a protection for 


thefright ſide: and the ſoldier in the extreme 
of the right wing, to avoid expoſing the unde- 


fended part of his body, would always rather 


mecline_ to the right. The man then next on 


the left, and ſo every man in the line, would 


alſo preſs rather toward the right, to profit from 
the protection of his neighbour” s ſhield. Thus, 


on the preſent occaſion, it happened that be- 
fore the armies met, the Mantineians, on thę 


right of the Argian line, had conſiderably over- 
ſtretched the Lacedzmonian left; and, on the 


other fide, the Tegeans, on the riglit of the 


Lacedæmonian line (the Lacedæmonian front 


being of greater extent) bad {till more over- 
ſtretched the Argian left. Agis, obſerving this, 


when the armies were only not ingaged, incon- 
| fiderately ordered a movement, with a view to 


remedy the inconvenience which he appre- 


| pong The Skirite and Brafidian bands (by 


the 


* 


rate line, were completely deſerted; 
having fled, while the right was purſuing. Their 


nis roxy or "GREECE. - 
che latter name . ſoldiers were horiorably 


1 | 
diſtinguiſhed who had fought under Braſidas in — = 


Thrace), forming the left of the Lacedæmonian 
line, were directed to break away from the 
main body, ſo far as to prevent the Mantineians 


from taking the army in flank; and two lochi 
of Lacedzmonians, under the polemarchs Hip- 


ponoidas and Ariſtocles, were commanded, 


s r. 


from another part, to fill the interval. The 


Skirites and Braſidians inſtantly obeyed: but 


Hipponoidas and Ariſtocles, whether the ene- 


my were ſo near that it was impoſſible, or 


they thought the danger of the movement to 


the whole army would juſtify their diſobedience, 


kept their former poſt. The Skirites and Bra- 
ſidians therefore, being preſently attacked by 


the whole force of the Mantineians, together 


with a thouſand choſen Argians, were cut off 
from their main body, overpowered, compelled 


to retreat, and n to 0 baggage 80 their | 


amy. TE 

Nesse 4 reſt of "hs line- of he Lace- 
dzmonians had everywhere the advantage, and 
particularly in the center, where Apis himſelf 


took poſt. The Argian center ſcarcely came to 


action wich him, but fled the bnſer. The Athe- 


nians thus, who formed the left of the confede- 
the center 


total deſtruction would have followed, but for 


the protection given to their retreat bY their 
own cayalry, whoſe ſervices on that day were 
N Even yy however, they would 


ſcarcely 
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** have been wabled to 1 then elves, 
had not the defeat of the Skirites and Braſidlans 


called the attention of the Lacedæmonian king. 


The victorious Mantineians, when they found 

the reſt of their army menen; „r his 1 

. by haſty retreat, 31 4 | 
Agis, true to the thſtientions of yori 


; — no farther than to make victory ſure. 
The killed therefore were not numerous in pro- 
portion to the numbers ingaged and the com- 


pleteneſs of the ſucceſs: ſeven hundred Argiane, N 
two hundred Mantineians, and two hundred 
Athenians, among whom both the generals fell, 
are the numbers of the confederates reported by 


Thucydides. Of the Lacedæmonians about three 
hundred were killed; principally Braſidians and 
Sgkirites; and of the allies of Lacedzmon a very 
ſmall number, as they were little ingaged. After 
collecting the ſpoil of the field and erecting 


their trophy, the Lacedæmonians carried theit 


dead to Tegea, and intombed them ceremoni- 
oufly. The enemy's dead were reſtored, on the 
ven! application from the vanquiſhed, + 


The other Spartan king, Pleiſtoanax, h id ad- 
vanced; . ity with an army compoſe: 
FIR nians above and under the 4 


- Fs evvicdy! to de e eee eee miſ- 
forrune, to "ſupport Ann 


ed; 5 4 at the ſame —— dense 
patched to Corinth, andthe more diſtant mow 
£0 eee mn WW oak ig ths ne 
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ance upon the obſequies of the ſlain, selir 
home, and the great Doric feſtival of the Car- 
neia, whoſe period was at HO ingrofled ths 
eee, attention. 
The event of this battle reſtored the Lacedæ- 


monian character in Greece. The advantage of 


numbers, indeed, had been on the ſide of the 
Lacedæmonians; but the circumſtances of the 


$207. 
* 


* 


action proved that ſuperiority was equally theirs 


in diſcipline, and in that valor which diſcipline 
infuſes, by giving individuals to confide in the 


combined exertions of numbers with whom they 


act. This diſcipline in the ſoldier, we find, 


was, in the late battle, of efficacy even to 
counterbalance the defective precaution and de- 


fective judgement i in the general; while the 


want of it in the confederate army rendered ſu- 
perior abilities in the commanders of no effect u. 
| Vor. III. FE, Ee e 


In Beſide what may be gathered from — account of 
the battle, this is his opinion, particularly delivered in a remark 
upon it, in a manner ſufficiently intelligible, tho in caiitious and 
_ obſcure terms: AM phaſe da reurd r Th ir, Aa- 

deufalnos iir mere, Th df ukar zu hooor erigryehptrons 
2 L 5. e. 72. But on this occaſion, more remarkably 

© than ever, the Lacedzmonians, tho in, all reſpe&s outdone in 
the military ats, gave ſignal proofs of their ſuperiority i in true 
©. manly. valor,” Thus Smith has tranflated, aiming to follow the 
letter, and certainly miſſing the ſenſe. Thucydides could not mean 
here to ſpeak dif reſpectfully of that military art and diſcipline of the 


_  Laced&nidhians, which, in the preface to his account of this very 


battle, he has taken occaſion to deſcribe, admirable in theory, 
aud well ſupported by practice; and which, in his account of the 


battle itſelf, he ſhows to have been not leſs admirable in effect. 


13 muſt have been intended to relate to the circume 


2 of the battle, and not to any tircurhſtances of the mititary 
and by —_— has been meant the N and ſcience 


of 


% 
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The misfortunes, the miſconduct, and the appa - 


rent flackneſs of the Lacedzmonians, in the 
_ courſe of the war with Athens, were in conſe- 
- Quence no- longer attributed to any degeneracy 


in the people, but to the miſmanagement of 


leaders, and the chance of war: a contempt, 


which had been gaining, for the Spartan inſti- 


tutions and diſcipline, as if hitherto reſpected 
above their worth, was done away ; and the Spar- 
tan character reſumed its wonted ſuperiority, 


But the Carneian feſtival occupied the Lace- 


dæmonian people at a very inconvenient ſea- 


ſon for a military people. Regulated, as all 
the Grecian feſtivals, by the revolutions of the 
moon, it began this year about the ſeventh of 


* Auguſt. Its principal ceremonies laſted nine 


days: but the whole month, named among the 


Dorian Greeks the Carneian, was, in a degree, 


Thucyd. 
I. 105 1er 76 


dedicated to religious feſtivity. In the rude ages 
of the Heracleids and of Lycurgus, this check 
to military enterprize might be ſalutary: but in 


days of more refined and extenſive policy, when 


wars, not of choice, but of political neceſſity, 
might be to be maintained againſt ſtates capable 
of ſupporting laſting hoſtilities, ſuch avocations 
ſhould no longer have been allowed to interrupt 
public buſineſs. The Lacedzmoniartt were, hows. 
ever, ſo attached to their antient inſtitutions, 
that, till the period of the Carneia was com- 


4 che general, and not the Kill of che Coldier, 4 3 "64 
of delicacy, not leſs a characteriſtic of Thueydides than bis ſeru- 


pulous impartiality, has apparently prev ented A * ben 


his NB on his occaſion more . F 
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pleted, no military operations were proſecuted * N 


for profiting from the victory of Mantineia. 
Soon after that event, a thouſand Athenian 


and three thouſand Eleian heavy - armed joined 


the Argian army; a circumſtance which could 


not but inhance the regret and indignation of 


all thinking men in the Argian confederacy, at 


that petulant impatience and unadviſed raſhneſs, 

inherent in democratical government, which 
had ſuperinduced their defeat. 80 powerful a 
_ reinforcement, ſeconding ſuperior abilities in 
the generals, could thoſe abilities have been 


effectually exerted, might have given the ad- 


vantage over the ill-direfted diſcipline of the 
Lacedæmonians. Offenſive operations were im- 


mediately reſumed; not indeed directly againſt 


Lacedæmon, but iat their allies on the 
other ſide of the penigſula. The Epidaurians, 

objects hitherto of unjuſt ambition and oppreſ- 
five policy, had now made themſelves objects 


of 5 by entering the Argian territory, 


wle its principal force was ingaged againſt the 
Lacedzmonian army, waſting the country, a 


flaughtering the inferior troops appointed t6 irs 


protection. The fiege of Epidaurus was regu- 
larly formed, and while the Lacedæmonians 


were ſupinely intent a, 250 their feſtival, a cone 


travallation was completed. Winter then ap- 


proaching, 4 ſufficient force was appointed to 


guard the lines, and the reſt of che dor * FE 
pſd: to mens ſeveral _ „ 
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Change in 8 ade iran of d 7: N 5 
alliance between Argos and Lacedemon : Over- 
tbrom of 'the Athenian influence, and of the demo- 
+. Cratical intereft in Peloponneſus. Intrineſs of the 
- Lacedemonian adminiſtration: Expulſion of the 
- oligarchal party from Argos, and renewal of alliance 
- between Argos and Athens. Siege of Melos by the 
Abenians: Freſh inflance of atrocious inhumanity 
in the Athenians. Feeble conduf$ of the Lacede- 
+ monians: Diſreſt of the oligarchal Argians. 
Troyanſaſtions in Thrace. A of the d 
5 ear of. _ war. 


* 
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' SCARCE LY any diſafler conld befal a 
Grecian commonwealth that would not bring 
ſome advantage to ſome party in it. The unfor- 
runate battle of Mantineia ſtrengthened the oli- 
garchal cauſe in Argos. The fear of ſuch an- 

other blow, and of the uſual dreadful conſe- 
quences of unſucceſsful war among the Greeks, 
Brought the Argian people to a temper to bear 
advice about an accommodation with Lacedæ- 
mon; while the inconvenience of democratical 
ſway fte which had been ſo ſeverely ex- 
Perienced in the e ee of the battle, dif- 
poſed them to hear, with leſs impatience, of the 
neceſſity of truſting executive government to a 
few. On this turn, in the public mind, the oli- 
garchal leaders founded a pro) ject to overſet the 


* „ 4 1 
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preſent. politics, not only of their own ate, but 95 
of all Greece. They would firſt propoſe to the — 
Argian people ſimply to make peace with Lace - 
dæmon: that being effected, and the Athenian 
alliance in conſequence no longer neceſſary, the 

people might probably be perſuaded, for the ſakke 
4 confirming the peace, to make alliance with 
edæmon. Having thus far uſed the 
power of the people as the inſtrument of their 
meaſfures, they would then turn thoſe very mea - 
| ſures againſt the power of the people: with a. 
ſiſtance from Lacedæmon they would aboliſh the 
authority of the general Mah and eſtabliſh 
oligarchal government. 

Such was the ſcheme, and i it appears to bare | 
been ably conducted. The Carneia gave op- 
portunity for communication with Lacedzmon ; 
and tho the watchful acuteneſs of Aleibiades led 
him to ſuſpect che intrigue, inſomuch that he 
paſſed to Argos purpoſely to counter work i it, yet 
the meaſures of the oligarchal party were ſo well 
taken, and the depreſſion of the popular mind 8 

gave them in the moment ſuch opportunity, 
that vg vote for peace was carried, This leads, 
ing ſtep being gained, the gligarchal party pro- 
ceeded to puſh: their adyantage. MN Matters had, 
been prepared by ſecret negotiation, and articles 
were ſoon ſettled; according to which it Was 
agreed, That all Peloponneſian Cities, Theyd, | 

equally” and great, + ſhould «ae» 2 1. 
< dent, ag in the” my. and” according e the. 
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eg. F. © hoſtages in the hands of the Argians ſhould be 
_ * reſtored to their friends: That the fiege of Epi · 


© daurus ſhould be raifed : That, if the Athe- 
- * nians perſevercd in proſecuting it, the Lace- 
* 'dz#monians and Argians ſhould unitedly op- 
* poſe them; and that they ſhould equally op- 
= _ © poſethe interference of any forein armed force, 
=_ os os: any occafſon, within the peninſula,” . 
} his blow to the politics of Alcibiades 'and 
Thveyd. the intereſt of Athens, was quickly followed by 
338 78. an alliance, defenſive and offenſive, between 
Lacedæmon and Argos, accompanied with a re- 

. 5 nunc lation, on the part of Argos, of the alliance 
© with Athens, Elis, and Mantineia. Among 
bhbe articles which Thucydides has reported, in 
the Doric dialect in which they were written, and 
apparently at large, the following particularly 
deſerve notice: All cities of the confederacy, 
* thoſe of the Lacedæmonian equally and of the 
1 7 alliance, ſhall have the clear and inde- 
ndent injoyment of their own laws and their 

T3. own policy, according to antient uſage * If 
E = 23.0 city has difference with city, it ſhall be decided 
= 1 by) Ju 150 to be duly appointed by both; or 
Ait ſhall be lawful to refer the deciſion to any 
0 chird city e OE, t YOu." Jr gan, 


£2: 
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give ve affiiance .. 4g as for the difp e between Athens 
mon before the war, we want fer ormation by what 


. of la, by what proceſs, and under what ſeuction, ſuch lui 
erer x derween 5 Yar and ftarg v was 1 Managed. p 
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emu ſhall” reſt with the Lacedæmonians ITT SO 


423% < 


and Argians; Who ſhall, by joint councils,” e 


direct, equitably and impartially, che mii 
6 affairs of the whole confederacy.” * * 


At ſoon as this ſecond treaty was concluded; a. Trag | 


requiſition was ſent to Athens, in the name of the 


united republics, for the immediate evacuation, 


I. 5. 8. 80. 


of the Epidaurian territory, with a declaration * 


that neither embaſſy nor herald from Athens 
would be received, while Athenian” troops re- 
mained in Peloponneſus. The Athenian admi- 
niſtration prudently yielded to the neceſſity of 
the moment, and Demoſthenes was ſent to bring 
away the Achenian forces. That officer ſhowed 


his uſual ability in the execution of this ungrate- 


ful commiſſion: he ſaved the dignity of his re- 
public by giving the affair the appearance of a 
favor granted by Athens to both Epidaurus and 
Argos; and he more eſſentially ſerved his re- 
public by reſtoring, in ſome degree, a good cor- 
reſpondence with both thoſe cities. 
"Succeſs animated the adminiſtrations of the 
newly-allied ſtates,” and they puſhed it with a 
| degree of vehemence. Ambaſſadors were ſent to 
invite Perdiccas King of Macedonia to join their 
confederacy, with orders at the ſame time to ratify 
by oath, in the name of the two ſtates, to the 
Chalcidian towns, the alliance, and ingagement 
for protection, formerly made by Lacedæmon. 


| Contrary then to that ſpirit of equity, modera- 


tion, and peace, which the terms of their alli- | 
ance appeared to hold forth, commiſſioners, 


i leoned by a thouſand heavy- armed from each 
v n : E e S Tt, "mu 


CHAP.” 
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ſtate, went to Sicyon, and, by their aſſumed 


=. authority, ſubverting the eſtabliſhed: democra- 


tical government there, committed the ſupreme 
power to an oligarchy of their own ſelection. 


This, however, they would vindicate by aſſerting 
that the antient conſtitution of Sicyon Was Sag 5 
| garchal, and the democracy a uſurpation. | 


| Meaſures, which had been for ſome Sm 
paring, toward a revolution of the ſame kind at 
Argos were now thought mature; and thoſe 


with Lacedzman, and had ſince directed the ad- 


miniſtration of Argos, under the authority of the 
popular aſſembly, aſſumed to themſelves the ſu⸗ 
preme power of the ſtate, and the authority of the 

popular aſſembly was aboliſhed. Meanwhile the 


Mantineians, ſeeing that, inſtead of any longer 
receiving protection from Argos, they were to 
expect oppreſſion from the union of that power- 
ful ſtate with Lacedæmon, yielded, very reluc- 
tantly, their command over the Arcadian towns 


which they had ſuhjected, and made their peace 
with Lacedæmon upon ſuch terms as they could 
obtain. The Lacedæmonians then took upon 


themſelves, to . regulate the little republics of 
Achaia, ſo as to reſtore the Lacedæmonian influ · 
ence, where it had been overpowered hy a demo: 
cratical Party, and to confirm it, here it was 
tottering; and they 6 8 
eſcence. Thus, before the end of winter, the 


effect of the treacherous policy of Alcibiades, 


which had been at firſt ſo; threatening to Lace - 


i ment wat dane away, and Feloponneſus was 


— 


IJ | more 


5 requeſtgof precautionary aſſiſtance; yet, ſuchi 
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more eompletely than ever united ,nodimmediate- SYOTs 
ly in war, but in politics, againſt Athens. 15/55 3 a 
This important change ſeems to have hoes 
produced by ſprings, not within the power of 

human wiſdom in the Athenian adminiſtration 

to controul. Its advantages were loſt to Laces | 
demon through the want of energy, which had ; 

ſo long been conſpicuous in the adminiſtration 

of that ſtate. Tho the democratical form of go- 
vernment was aboliſhed in Argos, the democrati- 

cal intereſt remained powerful; and, early in 

ſpring, a conſpiracy was formed to qverturn the 5 
oligarchy. The time choſen, for carrying it into 8 C. N 855 
effect, was the ſeaſon of the Gymnopædia, the 5 8 
Naked Games, at Sparta. But a democratical Aﬀeer 8 
party could not eaſily keep a ſecret, Intelligence P. 

| of the defign was acquired by the Argian-admiz 
piſtration, and communicated to Sparta, with a 


was the infatuated attachment of the Lacede- 
monians to thoſe ſtared feſtivals, they would not 
ſtir. The diſcovery 'of the plot, and the know- 
lege that it was diſcovered, led the two parties 
in Argos to arms; and, intelligence of this being 
forwarded ta Sparta, then at laſt it was thought 
proper to adjourn the celebration of the feſtival, 
and ſend an army to ſave ſo important an ally. 
But it was too late: the two parties had come to 
action in Argos, the oligarchal party was defeat- 
ed, many had been killed, and molt of the reſt 
forced into exile. Some of the fugitives met 
the Lacedzmonian army at Tegea, and were the 
| firſt to give eee of their own misfortunet 


They | 


| — that their affairs might yet be reſtored i in the 


S TOY by GREECE. | 
y expreſſed at the ſame time confident hope 


confuſion unavoidahle immediately on ſuch a te- 
volutlon, it would be eaſy, they ſaid; for ſo 
powerful an army to become maſters of the city 5 


. and to their remonſtrances they added the moſt 


urgent iptreaty. But the chiefs! of the Laced®- 
monian army were not to be ſo perſuaded z they 
led their forces immediately home, to conclude 
the celebration of their feſtival, Had we not 
theſe eircumſtances from the authentic pen of 
Thueydides, we ſhould ſcarcely conceive them 


F | poſſible of a people, who could, ſometimes con- 
Juct themſelves ich ſo much united dignity and 


icy as the Lacedœmonians. 
The conſcious weakneſs of the orevalling | 
ban in Arges, marked by one of their firſt mea; 
ſures, makes the conduct of the Laced#monians 
appear the more extraordinary and mate inex- 
cuſaþle, Confident neither in their own ſtrefigth, 
nor in the expectation of aſſiſtance from Athens, 
the Argians ſent a deputation to make their 
peace with Lacedemon. The exiles did not fail 
to ſend deputics-to oppoſe them. The Lacedæ - 
moniany, with oftentatious moderation, referred 
= matter to the general convention of deputicy 
from the ſtates of their confederacy, Both parties 
were heard; but judgement was given, as might 
be expected, againitthedemocratical party; and it 
was decreed that an army ſhould be ſent to carry 
it into effect. The weak remiſſneſs of the Laces 
dæmonian government again ſhowed itſelf, in the | 
Why of the execution of this decree; and the 


you's 1 Argian 
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Argian adminiſtration, thus at the ſame. time 1 . 7 
threatetied and encouraged,  recurted. 0 1 b 


Athens, where their application was gladly re. 


ceived, and the former connection of Auen and 
Argos was reſtored, 


Thoſe meaſtires which. the exiting #lrcums 


Banco rendered adviſable, were then taken by 
the Arglans, far reſiſting the vengeance of Lace - 
demon z which, inſtigated continually by their 


baniſhed felloweitizens, would ſcarcely fail at 
length to fall upon them. The landforce of 


Lacedæmon would be decidedly ſuperior to any 


they could expect to aſſemble: upon their walls 
therefore they muſt depend for protection, and 
upon the ſea, if matters were puſhed to extte · 


mity, for ſubſiſtence. Accordingly they applied, 
with the uttnaſt ſedulity, to ſecure the communi- 
cation of their city with the ſea, by long walls; 
ſuch as connected Athens with its ports, and ſuch 

as the policy of the Athenian government had 


recommended to many other Grecian towns, 


ſtanding, according to the uſual choice of ſitua : 


tion among the early Greeks, near, but not on, 


the ſhore, The Athenian government, under 


the influence of Alcibiades, gave large aſſiſlance, 
particularly furniſhing builders, and artificers ; 
and all the Argian citizens, all the ſlaves, and 


even the women, aſſiſted in the work, | Thoſe 
indeed were not likely to want zeal for ſuch bu 


fneſs, who had to apprehend the miſeries which 
the Grecian practice of war uſually. Jones 
Woo a wn den, 
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7; . It was not till the following autumn, that the 
<y Lacedemonians exerted themſelves, ſo far as to 
Thueyd, undettake any military operation, in favor of thoſs 
* 5. . miſerable families, the principal of Argos, who, 
confiding in the Lacedemonian alliance, had in- 

_ gnged in the meaſures through which, with the 

loſs of all their property and many friends and 
relations, they now languiſhed in exile. Then 


a at length the confederacy was called upon for 


the due proportions of troops, and the Lacede- 
maonian forces marched under Agis. Some friends 
to the oligarchal intereſt yet remained in Argos: 
_ theſe had communicated with the exiles and 
with Lacedzmon y and it was hoped that the ap- 
proach of the Lacedzmonian army would inable 
them to ſtir with effect. The precaution howeves 
ol the democratical leaders prevented this; and 
the Lacedæmonians were neither prepared nor 
diſpoſed to undertake the fiege of Argos. They 
however deſtroyed the yet unfiniſhed works of 
the long walls; they took Hyſiz, a ſmall town of 
Argolis, and put all the freemen to the ſword ; 
and then returning. home, diſmiſſed their forces, 
The Argians uſed the opportunity thus leſt open 
for revenge. Their fugitive nobles found favor 
and protection - principally. in Phlius, where 
moſt of them reſided; - The Phliafians ſuffered 
for their charity, through the wege of thelp | 
lands by the Argian forces. 
The reſtoration of Argos, in its preſent Poms 
to the Athenian confederacy, was but a ſmall 
| ſtep toward the recovery of that influence in 
«2a which Athens bad lately held, and 


a very 


nis roxy or GREECE, 


120 
a very deficient gratification for the ambition of 5 fe 


Aleibiades. That reſtleſs politician therefore 


Jooked around for other oppottunities to promote | 


his own power and conſequence, through an ex- ap v 


Thucyd. 


255 
it. 


tenſion of the empire of his commonwealth; and g. & 


particularly carried his views forward to a war, In 
which he would certainly command, and hoped 


to ſhine, An expedition had been prepared, 


under Nicias, for the reduction of the revolted 


cities of Thrace ; but it became neceſſary to 


abandon the meaſure, in conſequence of the 
neglect of Perdiccas king of Macedonia to, fend 
the troops which, according to treaty, he ſhould 
have furniſhed. His alliance with Argos and 
Lacedæmon becoming alſo known, he was, for 
the two offences, declared an enemy to Athens, 
and the Athenian fleets ſtopped the maritime 
commerce of his dominions. 

Intrigues of the oligarchal party being nin 
carried on, or ſuſpected in Argos, Alcibiades 


Thucyd, 
I. $. c. 84. 


went thither in ſpring with twenty ſhips of war, gc 416, 


and, with the ſupport of the democratical party, OL-JEL Pk 


ſeized no leſs than three hundred of thoſe ſup- 

poſed moſt connected with the oligarchal intereſt, 
vhom he placed in ſeveral iſlands of the Xgean 
under the Athenian dominion. This, among the 
 vſval violences of Grecian politics, may be 
eſteemed a lenient meaſure. The next ſtep of 
the Achenian democracy, ſaid. by Plutarch to 
have been alſo dictated by Alcibiades, was a miicl{ 
groſſer and more ſhocking rifouſs upon the 
common rights of mankind, and much lefs des 
feaſible upon any plea of Tu neceflity? 
Alcibiades 


* 
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— P, Alcibiades would not recommend any direct 
i 22 I. 


but he recommended everything that might moſt 
pProvoke Lacedizxmon to begin hoſtilities, The 
people of Melos, both irritated and incouraged 
by the failure of the attempt againſt them under 
Nicias, in the ſixth year of the war, became 
active in hoſtility againſt Athens. They were, 
however, of courſe included in the peace between 
Athens and Lacedæmon, and we are not in- 
formed of any offence they afterward gave ; yet 
it was now determined by the Athenian people 
to ſubdue the iland. An armament was 
accordingly prepated, conſiſting of thirty 
; ' Athenian, fix Chian, and two Leſbian ſhips of 
| war, twelve hundred heavy-armed, three hun- 
dred bowmen, and twenty horſe-bowmen, all 
- Athenians, and fifteen hundred heavy-armed of 

the allies. 

This force, under the nl of Cleomedes 
avd Tiſias, debarked in Melos without oppoſi- 
tion. Before any ravage, a deputation was ſent 
| 1ato the city to perſuade the people to ſubmit to 
the Athenian dominion, without making vio- 
lence neceſſary io their reduction; and it was ſup- 
poſed that, could the deputies have addreſſed 
their, cJoquence to the people at large, they 
might have ſucceeded ; but this the chicfs would 
not permit. With the. chicks. cberefore only a 
conference was held, of which Thucydides has 


left an account in detail; meaning however, ap- 


 parently, not to repeat exactly what paſſed, but 
* to oe a methodized account of the general 


arguments, | 


, hoſtility againſt Lacedzmon ; policy forbad; 


R 
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arguments, and perhaps to expreſs his own opi- 
nion oh ſome points, particularly the ungenerous 


a} 
$EGT, 


inertneſs of the Lacedzmonian adminiſtration, 2 — 


in a leſs invidious way than if he had ſpoken in 


his own perſon, T The claim of the ſtrong, to com- 


mand the weak, with abſolute authority, was ſo 


familiar among the Grecks, that it ſeemz not to 
have ſhocked even Thucydides; who, on this 


occaſion, makes the Athenian deputy aſſert it in 
the moſt unqualified manner; profeſſing even 


his confidence in a continuance of that favor of 


the gods, which had already inabled the Athenian 


ſo many Grecian ſtates to ſubjection. 


people to exercile ſo many cruelties, and reduce 


The Melians however, in hope of aſſiſtance —_ 


ade of their city was formed by ſea and land. 


\- Their reſiſtance was for ſome time vigorous. In 


che courſe of the ſummer they made a ſucceſsful 
ſally, upon that part of the contravallation where 


the Athenian magazine was, and carried a con- 


ſiderable ſupply of proviſions into the town, In 
the winter they made another ſally, attended 
with ſome ſucceſs : but this occaſioned a rein- 


forcement from Athens to the beſieging army. 


The town being then cloſely preſſed, diſcontent 


_ aroſe among the lower people; the chiefs appre- 
hended ſedition, and a deſign to betray them 


to the enemy; and thus they were induced, 


with a view to their own ſafety, ro ſurrender the 


from Lacedæmon, reſuſing to ſubmit, the block - N 


e. 213. 


Co 116. 


place, with all in it, to the HO 1. the 


. "Abe 


or enkrek . 


CH HAT.," After all we have gone through of Grecia 
ñhiſtory, we cannot but ſhudder at what followed. 
The Athenians had no pretence for any com- 
mand over the Melians but that they were 
ſtronger. Connected by blood, by habit, and 


by their form of government, with Lacedæmon, 


thoſe ilanders had nevertheleſs been cautiouſly 
inoffenfive to Athens, till forced to become 
enemies. The puniſhment for this involuntary 
crime, even to the lower people, ſuppoſed all 
along ih ſome degree friendly, when all were 
ſurrendered together to the mercy of the 
Athenians, was no leſs than what the unfortu- 
nate Scionæans had undergone, for chat termed 
their rebellion. All the adult males were put to 
death, and the women and children, of all ranks, 
were ſold for ſlaves. The iland was divided 


among five hundred Athenian families. With 
the moſt unqueſtionable teſtimony to facts, which 


ſtrike with horror when perpetrated by a tribe of 
ſavages, we are at a loſs to conceive how they 
could take place in the peculiar country and age 
of philofophy and the fine arts ; where Pericles 
had ſpoken. and ruled, where Thucydides was 
then writing, where Shcrates was then teaching, 


where Xenophon and Plato and Iſocrates were 


receiving their education, and where the paint- 


ings of Parrhaſius and Zeuxis, the ſculpture of 


Pheidias and Praxiteles, the architecture of Cal- 
licrates and Ictinus, and the ſublime and chaſte 


ra of Sophocles and W formed, the 


a ght of the 8 155 
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Tho ib late OE Mantinein had reſtored" e; £ 0 * 


the tarniſhed glory of the Lacedzmonian arms 


and the ſullied character of the people, yet the * 7 . 


conduct of their adminiſtration continued to earn 
for them thoſe imputations of ill faith; illiberal 
policy, and inertneſa, which by cheir conduct 


coward Argos they had deſervedy-and which, in 
reporting the conference at Melos, Thucydides 
puts into the moutk of the Athenian commif- 


ſioner. Their total abandonment of the faithful 
and unfortunate Melians was deeply diſgraceful. 


Their Argian friends, wandering up and down 


Peloponneſus, were, wherever they ſhowed: them 


| ſelves or were hrard of, ſtrikiüg teſtimonies to 
their diſcredit. In the exiſting tumult of Grecian” 
politics, ſome exertion” was unavoidable:; but it 


was generally feeble, irregular, and confined: * 
little objects. No leſs than thrice, ſince th 


beginning of hoſtilities with Argos, His 


Lacedæmonian army, after advaneing 10 the R 
frontier, was ſtopped. by unfavorable” appear- 


ances in the diabatorial ſacrifices and returned * - 


home; a circumſtance little known when able 
and active men directed public affairs. Once 


indeed we: have this religious trick politically 
accounted for. Incouragement from the friends ' 
of oligarchy in Argos induced the Lacedamonian 
army to march, and "intelligence that the plot 
op, which was 
impnted to the diabaterial ſacriſice. Party how. 
ever, at times, ran high in Lacedæmon itſelf; 
which might contribute to the Viſible feebleneſss 
and irregularity in the gonduct of the admini- 


Was diſcovered occaſioned thẽ 


„„ - FF . tration 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 
ſtration at this period. Before the end of. the 


winter in which Melos fell, an effort was made 
Thueyd. 


» # 


to relieve the Argian fugitives, and diſtreſs. the 


Argians in poſſeſſion ; but tho the preparations 


them. But, from the firſt, the objects ſeem to 


have been no more than to carry off the plunder 


purpoſely attended the march of the army, and 
to [eſtabliſh the Argian fugitives in Orneæ, an 
Argolic town on the borders of Phliaſia. Both 


were very incompletely executed. A ſmall part 
of Argolis only was plundered; and the 
Lacedæmonian army was no ſooner retired, and, 
according to the practice of the Greeks, diſperſed 
for the winter, than the Argians, with a ſmall 


auxiliary force from Athens, marched againſt 


immediate flighgt. 
During theſe military eee the 


Lacedæmonian eee ſo far exerted 
themſelves in negotiation, as to endeavour to 
excite the Chalcidians of Thrace, whoſe preſent 
independeney was a benefit derived from the 
arms of Lacedæmon, to join the king of 
Macedonia in hoſtilities againſt Athens. But the 


Chalcidians, no longer won and animated by the 
abilities, the activity, the popular manners, and 


IM es faith 15 4 LO and probably - 


both 


ptomiſed ſomething great, what followed was 
little and ineſſicacious. The forces of all the 
Peloponneſian allies, except Corinth, were 
aſſembled, and the ſtrength of Laconia joined 


of che villages of Argolis, for which waggons 


Orne, which was ſo ill provided for defence, 
chat thoſe Who held it e their Aer * 


HISTORY OF GREECE.. 


both apprebenſite of the power and diſtruſtful of 8 pe: po 
the character of Perdiccas, refuſed. While 


indeed they injoyed independency in peace, the. 
ſmall tribute aſſeſſed by Ariſteides was apparently 
not an object for which to provoke the naval. 
power of Athens; and it was rather their intereſt 
to ſee Perdicgas, after all his wiles, unquiet 
within his own government, as well as harrafſed - | 
by a forein war. The troubles within Macedonia 
diſabled him for any conſiderable exertion with- 
out; while Methon&,. an Athenian garriſon on 
the borders, became an aſylum for Macedonian 
refugees and malcontents; who, together with a 
body of Athemian horſe ſtationed there, employed 
themſelves in inroads. wherever they could find 
moſt plunder and leaſt reſiſtance. Such were the 
tranſactions of the fixteenth winter of the war. 
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